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Thk Lectures on Ancient History liere presented to tlie Englisli 
public, have been edited by Dx\ Slarciis Niebuhr, the son of 
the Historian, with the assistance of Mr. F. Spiro and Dr. 
Isler. They embrace the history of the ancient world, with 
the exception of that of Eome, down to the time, when all 
the other nations and states of classical antic[uity were absorbed 
by the empire of Eome, and when its history became, in 
point of fiict, the history of the world. Hence the present 
course of Lectures, together with that on the History of Eome, 
ibrm a complete course embracing the whole of ancient 
history. 

In the programme of the University of Bonn for the winter- 
session of 1829 and 30, Niebuhr himself announced these 
l^ectures in the following terms: “ liistoria aevi antiqui, eo 
ordine iisque limitibus qiii in Justiiii libris servantur,” which 
at once descrilxe their extent and arrangement. 

The Lectures on Ancient History 'were twice delivered by 
Niebuhr, first during the summer of 1826, and a second time 
during the winter of 1829 and 30; but, owing to the fire 
which destroyed Niebuhr’s house in the night between the 
oth and 6tli of February, 1830, the course of Lectures was 
interrupted, and Niebuhr completed it in the ensuing summer. 
In both courses, he followed the plan adopted by Justin or 
Trogus Pompeius, and carried the history down to tlic taking 
of Alexandria by Octaviamis; but the history of the last 
century in botli cases is mere sketch, the Lecturer not having 
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PREFACE* 



IIIB uiisposHi omj LOT xiie JuectTires txom i. to AlA*, and again 
from Lecture XLV. to LXII., the owner of those notes 
refusing in a very ungracious manner the further loan of them, 
unless he were at the same time entrusted with the editorship 
of the whole. 

The substance of the earlier course of Lectures, however,” 
says Dr. M, Xiehiihr, ‘‘has been made use of for the present 
publication, for the Historian there discusses many points which 
are not touched upon in the later Lectures, and which there- 
fore have been introduced to complete and enricli the present 
work. There is indeed a great resemblance between the 
courses^ which in some instances are identical even in terms 
and expressions,' and it seems that Nlebulir, when delivering 
the second course, availed himself of the MS. notes taken 
down by one of his pupils during the first delivery. Some- 
tiines, however^ he seems to have disliked the repetition of 
the same things; and some parts, such as the history of the 
Jews, were omitted in the second course from want of time.’” 

There is yet a third source from which the editor has 
thought it expedient to enrich the present publication. In 
the .summer of 1825, when Xiebuhr commenced teaching 
at Bonn, he delivered a course of Lectures on the History of 
Greece from the battle of Chaeronea down to the destruction 
of Corinth. The Lectures on that period, which had been the 
subject of his enquiries to a much greater extent than any 
other portion of ancient history, has furnished the editor with 
many valuable additions. 

Dr. M. Xiebuhr remarks, that many of his father’s opinions 
and views propounded in these Lectures, have been adopted 
by some of his pupils, and published by them without ac- 
knowledging their real authorship; and it will be well to 
bear tins in mind, before we pronounce an opinion upon the ori- 
ginality of this or that statement occurring in these Lectures. 

From these preliminary remarks, it will appear, that the 
present wmrk is a literal transcript of the Lectures delivered 
during the years 1829 and 1830, so. far as this could be done 


from tlic notes taken down in the lecture-room; hut with such 
supplementary additions as could be derived from the courses 
of 1826 and 1825. All the additions from the former course 
are marked in the text by inverted commas, and in the notes 
by the dates being attached to them. A very few notes 
referring to these Lectures were found among the posthumous 
papers of the Historian, and wherever they are introduced in 
the present work, the source whence they are deiived is 
stated. 

‘‘Nothing of what is contained in the lectures of 1829 and 
1830,” says Dr. M. Niebuhr, “has been omitted, except a 
few expressions which, after the most careful collation of the 
j\IS. notes, proved to be utterly unintelligible. Whetlier some 
things are , n<Dt irrecoverably lost tbrough the neglect of the 
students, is another question; but it is quite evident that this 
cannot amount to much .... As for the rest, the editor has 
followed the same principles as those adopted in the publication 
of tlie Lectures on the History of Rome. Every interpolatm| 
has been most carefully avoided, and every word occurring lin 
the MS. notes has been scrupulously preserved.” 

It now remains for me to state how fer the English trans- 
lation difFcrs from the German original. I have careflilly collated 
tire MS. notes in my own possession of the course delivered 
in 1829 and 1830; but the care and accuracy with -which the 
German editor has performed his task, has left very little 
for me to glean from my MS. in the shape of additions; and 
the chief advantage I have derived from my notes consists in 
the fact that, through them I have been enabled, in not a few 
instances, to express more clearly and distinctly the exact 
meoning of the historian, A large number of mistakes 
occurring in the German edition also have been corrected, 
so that, as in the case of the Lectures on Roman histoiy, 
the English edition has some advantages over the German 

oxurfiiaL 

o 

As the German public,, especially the readers of learned 
books, are not very difficult to satisfy in matters of form and 






stvlcj especially wlieii tlie cliief object is to become acquainted 
with a man’s opinions ratlier than the form in which he ex- 
presses them, Dr. M. Niebuhr has scrupulously adhered to the 
very words which he found in the MS. notes, even where the 
coinnion rules of style might have warranted his expressing 
the substance of W'hat he found in more correct and appro- 
priate language. Now, altliougli such a proceeding is highly 
commendable in the German editor, the German public being 
entitled to claim the publication of the identical words of 
the lecturer, yet the adoption of the same principle would, in 
an English translation, not only be inexpedient, but im- 
possible — inexpedient because the English public demands 
more attention to style and form, and impossible, because the 
Lectures had to be presented in English and not in German. 

I have accordingly endeavoured to reproduce them in a some- 
what more readable form than that which they wear in German, 
so far as this could be clone without taking undue liberties 
or in any way altering the sense., I do not mean to say, 
that the Lectures even now have any claims to excellence 
in style, but all I have aimed at is to make them appear in a 
form as readable as could be expected under the circumstances, 
and as is consistent with a conscientious fidelity in preserving 
the author’s sentiments unaltered. For the reader must bear 
in mind, that these Lectures being delivered extempore, and 
without any written outlliic or syllabus, must necessarily be 
wanting in those qualities which we have a right to expect 
in a hook, where an author has carefully to weigh and con- 
sider not only his thoughts, but also the form in which he has 
to bring them before his readers. These Lectures, on the 
other Inincl, are the ricli outpourings of vast stores of historical 
knowledge, coloured in each particular case wdtli the feelings 
which at the moment animated and influenced the lecturer. 
He speaks and moves on without restraint: hypotheses which 
axe not yet matured into convictions, are freely expressed; 
opinions on persons and things, sympathies and antipathies, 
nay, love and hatred, are set forth much more ..strongly and 
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imreserveclly tliaii ’would be admissible in a deliberately com- 
posed treatise. Hence even slight differences of opinion or 
contradictions^ wliicli are met -with in different Lectures, 
ought not to be judged of too severely. We here catch a, 
glimpse, as it were, of the working of the great mind of 
the Historian, winch imparts to his narrative a degree of fresh- 
ness and suggestiveness that richly compensates for a more 
calm and sober exposition. The extraordinary familiarity of 
Kiebuhr with the literatures of all nations, his profound know- 
ledge of all political and human affairs, derived not only from 
books, but from practical life, and his brilliant povrers of 
combination, present to us in these Lectures, as in those on 
Eoman history, such an abundance of new ideas, startling 
conceptions and opinions, as ai'e rarely to be met with in any 
other work. Many of them may, on strict enquiry, be found 
erroneous, and in many instances the author may have been 
misled by historical parallels, still the lectures possess the one 
great and indisputable merit of being extremely suggestive, 
and of urging the student on to further and independent 
inquiries. And even now, although more than twTnty years 
have elapsed since their delivery, they are of the highest 
importance and interest to all w’ho are engaged in the study 
not only of antiquity, hut of any period in the history of man. 

L. Schmitz. 


Edinbuech, Fcfh ^ 1852 . 
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2. On the arch ; 

3c^ Bin bei' S'lftc unb ber unb I am the First and the Last and 
bet Sebenbige, the Living. 

S. Inside^ round the head of Christ : 
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AE'OIENT HISTOEY 


LECTURE L 

IHTRODUOTIOK. 

Histoby has already acquired a wide domain; and her 
possessions are constantly increasing, not only because the 
vicissitudes of existing nations add continually to her store of 
annals, but because the scholars of Europe are ever augmenting 
their knowledge of foreign languages, and thus add to the 
number of intelligible sources of history. Historical know- 
ledge, moreover, is extending, by means of the great dis- 
coveries of antiquities in Egypt and Asia; which arc only just 
commencing; and of which the continuation and completion 
•will be the enjoyment of the next generation; and you who 
are now in the season of youth, if your lives be prolonged to 
the ordinary term of human existence, will derive from them 
delight and instruction. 

While history thus extends by the addition of past and 
future events, fresh stores are also gained from day to day, 
within the compass of histories abeady known to us. How 
different, for example, is the history of the middle ages now, 
compared with what it used to be ! Chronological outlines, 
mere names, and unimportant accounts of kings, have been 
superseded by clear ideas and conceptions of the conditions of 
nations ; and these are now placed within the reach of every 
one. 

The more history extends, the more it becomes the true 
magktra and the most instructive branch of knowledge. 
It is the duty of every one who aims at high mental culture, 
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division is impossible. The appearance of Islamism forms a 
decided epoch for the Eastern nations professing the Mahom- 
iiiedan religion; hut from the earliest times down to that period, 
there is no marked event. In the history of the European 
nations, with the exception of the Eastern or Slavonic races, an 
epoch presents itself at the time when the modern nations 
begin to form themselves, and our political system commences 
its development. In this manner history naturally divides 
itself into ancient and nomancient history; and the latter, 
again into the history of the middle ages and of modern times. 
The expression ‘‘ history of the middle ages,” is merely acci- 
dental, and properly speaking, unnecessary, for there are only 
two opposites; and if we consider, that the decisive moment 
of division coincides with the beginning of what arc called the 
middle ages, the division into ancient and modern history appears 
to be quite sufficient. The introduction of the Christian religion 
would form a great epoch, were it not that its beginnings reacli 
hack into the history of antiquity, which would thus he drawn 
into modern history. Christianity therefore does not form an 
epoch for the history of the Western nations, as the introduction 
of Islamism does for the Mahommedaii Asiatics. 

As the relation of ancient history to the conditions of our 
own time constitutes the ground of division, the case is very 
different from what it would be, if we were to draw a line 
merely according to a chronological dute.^ If we were to say, 
for example, tlnat ancient history extends down to the fifth 
century of our era, a portion of Chinese history would belong 
to antiquity; but there is no connexion whatever between that 
nation and any portion of ancient history; and the epoch 
which marks the close of ancient history, forms no point of 
division at all for the Chinese. If we were to make chrono- 
logical divisions, it would be necessary to relate history sjm- 
chronistically; and it would devolve upon us, for example, to 
combine with the history of the middle ages that of the 
Americans so far as it goes; and if, in order to avoid this, vre 

J In a MS. note to the Lectures of 1826, we reaeV.-The distinctive natui‘c of 
ancient history is, that it comprises those things which completely belong to^ a 
bygone state of things. It accordingly excludes that which continues to exist 
unaltered, such as China; it ceases at the beginning of the new order of things 
in Europe, wliich still continues, hut without • there being a distinct line of 
demarcation separating it from the middle ages. All we can say is, that this 
or that event does not belong to it. ■ . . , - 
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niions, which, to a considerable extent, would be foundci 
upon conjectures. As regards the savages of _ America, t 
would be difficult to ascertain, whether in the times ot ant - 
auity they possessed a higher civilisation, though wo may 
suppose that they did. China, Japan, and the hegro tii es, 
ouaht, on this system, to have a place in ancient history. In 
the history of our ancestors, we should be obliged to go back 
to the time at which we can only guess af their condition; 
thouffii we do not, by any means intend to^ exclude the Cer- 
maim from ancient history. I have no objection to ancient 
history being taught in this manner; the method itselt has 
much that is instructive; but it requires an enormous space ot 
time, and an extent of knowledge, which I for one do not 

^ As wc must arrange general history according to a subjec- 
tive standard, every one may, I think, do the _ same with 
ancient history also. Setting aside the synchronistic history 
of nations, we may adopt two methods of arrangement, the 
theological and ilia pMldhgical. The theological arrangem^t, 
which was adopted by Bossuet, follows the order of the Uld 
Testament, puts the history of all nations in relation to that of 
the Jews, and to the dispensation of Providence in training 
them, until the appearance of Christ, and the establishment of 
the gospel- history of the other nations is related only in 

so far as it comes in contact with that of the Jews,^ and is 
always treated as dependent on it. What kind of historical 
conciseness this method of narrating is capable of, may be 
learned from Bossuet’s work. The account of the vicissitudes 
of the Jowisli nation, of course, occupies considerable space; 
next to it come the other Eastern nations, while the rest are 
thrown more and more into the back ground. ^ 

The arrangement which I call the philological, refers to the 
fact, that we consider ancient history mainly as a branch' of 

® 111 1826, Kiebulxr said; — synclironistic metliod does not answer its 
purpose in tlic history of a single nation, and still less in general liistory, 
.because it aflPords us no survey of the subject. The ancients had no synchro- 
nistic history previous to the time of Timaeus» 
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plillology, or as a means of interpretation and of plillological 
knowledge. In this arrangement, the nations whose literature 
is what is termed classical, are placed in the fore ground; 
while the others retire into the back ground, and become 
subordinate to the former. As I have been a philologer all 
my life, I adopt this arrangement, which will be useful to you 
all, Tlie consequence of it will be, that we shall entirely put 
out of sight the history of those nations, which stand in 
scarcely any connexion with classical antiquity, such as the 
Chinese, Japanese, and the Indians beyond the Ganges; what- 
ever may have happened among them, and however valuable 
the knowledge of it may be, it forms no part of our plan, the 
kernel of which is the history of Greece and Rome; so that 
even the history of the Jews, and that of our ancestors, appear 
only where they are connected with classical antiquity; and 
they will accordingly constitute a subordinate part, but only 
in point of form, for they need not on that account be inferior 
in importance. 

In this manner the whole of the history of antiquity, so far 
as it belongs to philology, might form one complete subject 
of instruction ; but as its compass is still immense, a further 
division is necessary. Ancient history, in our sense, again 
divides itself into iioivEoman and Roman, a division which is 
by no means accidentah For Roman history in its first begin- 
nings is connected with that of the rest of antiquity, only by 
slender fibres; these fibres gradually strengthen, until they 
become mighty roots in the soil of other nations; and Roman 
history in the end acquires such an extent, that in it all the 
other histories of antiquity, the Greek, Macedonian (which 
had previously absorbed that of Asia and Egypt), and Cartha- 
ginian, terminate; it even unites with itself the earliest his- 
tory of our ancestors : it overshadows the whole world. The 
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lilstory of tliat nation. It docs not Kowever embrace tlicm alone, 
blit all others of whom the Greeks acquired any knowledge. 
To it belongs everything that had any reference to them, and 
hence it also includes various stages which preceded those 
national conditions, which make their appearance in the his- 
tory of Greece; that is, for example, the history of the Baby- 
lonians, Assyrians, Medes, Egyptians, Scythians (on account 
of their relation to Persia); and in like manner all the nations 
which did not stand in a direct relation to the Eoman world. 
We shall have occasion, for example, to speak of the Gauls or 
Celts at the time when they migrate and make their appear- 
ance in Macedonia and Greece ; but I have spoken of them 
more minutely in the history of Eome, to which they belong 
more particularly. 

Another question iS;, in what manner is history to he related? 
All historical lectures, in order to attain the object in view^ 
must furnish us a living picture, in which the things that 
stand to one another in the relation of cause and effect, become 
clear to us in their mutual operation. As ive exclude the 
liistorj of the earthy and confine ourselves to that of mankind, 
we can go back only to those times of which traditions have come 
down to us ; for the history of nations and periods previous to 
the discovery of the art of writing, is necessarily buried in 
impenetrable darkness. At the time when our traditions 
commence, we find the earth inhabited by a number of different 
peoples of different races, which were as distinguished from 
one another by their languages and customs, as they are now; 
nay, the further we go back, the more we find that languages 
were distinct and nations foreign to one another. This wc 
take as an historical fact, and wc shall consider each nation by 
itself, without entering upon speculations as to the origin of 
these differences. Whether all nations were originally of 
different origin and belonged to different races, or whether 
their original identity was changed in form and language hy 
a series of miracles, these are questions which do not belong to 
ancient history; and we must leave to others to discuss them. 
Without a direct and minute revelation from God, we cannot 
arrive at any certain results on these points, and in reference 
to them the Book of . Genesis cannot be considered as a 
revelation* 

In regard to the form most suited to a course on ancient 
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history, I consider it best to follow some autliority, it being 
difficult to form a plan of ono^s own; and I do not know that 
I can select anything better than the sagacious and pleasing 
arrangement devised by Trogus Pompeius, and which is most 
easily accessible to us in the abridgment of Justin. But I do 
not mean to say, that I shall follow him in his manner of 
treatment, or adopt his narrative as my standard; nor will I 
arrange my lectures, according to the division of his work, 
into books. I shall not put together in one section what he 
has arranged in one book, nor shall I adopt his brevity or 
minuteness; but my intention is rather to be more minute in 
the liistory of the earliest times of the Babylonian, Assyrian, 
and Egyptian empires; which he has strangely compressed in 
one book; for 1 believe this to be highly necessary, especially 
for a correct understanding of the historical books of the 
Scriptures. On the other hand, I shall endeavour to condense, 
where he is extremely minute, as in the accoimt of the con- 
vulsions and disputes among the Macedonian dynasties. What 
is superficially related by him in his first book, will be in my 
lectures far more than the fortieth part of the whole, while 
in the history of the Macedonian period, several books will be 
condensed into one lecture. 


LECTURE II 


Trogus Pompeixts has been the name of our author ever 
since the time when it became customary among the Romans 
to place the cognomen instead of the praenomen before the 
gentile name. His true original name is Pompeius Trogus, 
and his praenomen was no doubt Cneius. He was a grandson 
of one Pompeius Trogus, a Vocontian, who in the war of 
Sertorlus obtained the franchise through Cn. Pompey, and 
hence undoubtedly assumed Cneius as his praenomen from 
Pompey. The Roman praenomen which was adopted by the 
first of a family, was generally retained by his descendants; 
thus in Asia Minor, where the emperor Claudius appears to 
have conferred the franchise on many towns, wo find in all the 
inscriptions, not only of the first, hut also of the second 
century, the name of Tiberius Claudius- Hence the grandson 
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of tlie VoGontian probably bore tbe name of Cn, Pompeius. 
The Vocontians inhabited the upper part of Provence, between 
the Ism^e and the Durance, the modern department des Basses 
Alpes; their nationality is doubtful; they may have been 
Ligurians, or perhaps they were Gauls. At the time of the 
Sertorian war, when Pompey marched through Gaul into 
Spain, they were in arms against the Eomans, but were sub- 
dued by SI. Fonteius, who was then praetor in Gaul, and was 
afterwards defended by Cicero. On. Pompeius, the grand- 
father of our historian, must on that occasion have abandoned 
the cause of his nation. He had two sons, one of whom 
accompanied Pompey into Parthia, and is mentioned in the 
Mithridatic war as the commander of a detachment of Gallic 
horse. The other Trogus, the father of the historian, joined 
the dictator Julius Csesar, and became one of his private se- 
cretaries, whence we must infer that he was a man of con- 
siderable attainments. The historian accordingly lived in the 
time of Augustus. His personal history is almost entirely 
unknown, and we are acquainted witli him only as an author, 
Trogus Pompeius was the first lioman who conceived the idea 
of writing the history of foreign nations, while the artistic 
development of the history of Pome itself had been commenced 
by Livy and Sallust. To judge from the notice he takes of 
the speeches interwoven in their works, he must have composed 
his history later than those two. This we gather from one of 
the latter books of Justin, who says, that Trogus blamed 
Sallust and Livy for having given their speeches in the oratio 
TeeW ^ — a childish censure, of which, however, at times even 
an intelligent man may he guilty. 

The plan of his history was to commence with the earliest 
times of wliich the Greeks had any information; and he car- 
ried it through by means of a skilful insertion of episodes. 
He does not go much farther back than Herodotus, and like 
him he too, properly speaking, began with the commencement 
of the struggle between Asia and Europe, in the war of Cyrus 
against Lydia; touching upon the Assyrian and Sleclian periods 
only in a brief introduction* From the Persians he passes on to 
the Greeks, whose history he inserts; tlience he proceeds to 
Sicily and Carthage, embracing the migratioir of the Gauls, and 
tlrelr invasion of Macedonia* He is much interested in the cx- 
. ' Justin xxxvili 3. 
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peditlons of Alexander tlie Great, and gives a very detailed ac- 
count of the Macedonian dynasties down to the end of tlie last 
Syrian dynasty, to whicli he subjoins the branch dynasties of 
Pergainus and Pontus. In the last books, he treats of tlic 
traditions of the West, especially of Iberia; and it is much to 
be regretted that they are lost. He also touched upon the 
history of Eome, but only on its most ancient periods and 
traditions, and that from a Greek point of view. Otherwise 
he excludes it entirely, and for this reason I follow his plan. 
However much I shall have to add in many parts, yet I shall 
on the whole adhere to his method. He shows a masterly skill 
in the manner in which he Inserts his episodes. 

We know his work unfortunately in a very mutilated 
form; first, by wdrat are called prologues, that is, tables of 
contents prefixed to several books; they are a kind of sum- 
marieSj which are frequently found in the manuscripts of 
ancient authors, and were certainly made at a very early 
period, though they may not be the work of the autlaors 
themselves. Those of Dionysius of lialicarnassus, for example, 
are very ancient. Those of Trogus Poinpeius arc indescribably 
barbarous. 

These summaries, however, are important, because in some 
cases tliey show the plan of Trogus more distinctly than the 
extracts of Justin. They are a proof that he treated of many 
subjects, which, to judge from Justin, he might seem to have 
passed over, and thus form, as it were, his justification : they 
show the neatness of his plan, but are terribly corrupt in our 
manuscripts. The Abbe dc Longuerue has treated of them in 
an excellent manner; he was a distinguished man, one of tbe 
best French scholars of the seventeenth century, and was 
cbiefiy engaged in the study of the Fathers. He has published 
little, and his papers having Men Into unfaithful hands, have 
for the most part been lost. A portion of tliem has been pur- 
ebased by Professor Moldenhawer, and deposited in the library 
of Copenhagen. His labours on Chrysostom have been made use 
of, but without the acknowledgement due to him. What he 
had collected for the prologues of Trogus has been consclen- 
tiously used in Gronovius^ edition of Justin; in Grauert^s 
edition of the prologues, the Abba’s emendations have been 
made use of. . . ^ 

You are are all acquainted with Justin> a work wliich in my 
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youtli TOS used iix scliools. Tlie period at wliicli lie lived is 
uncertain, and dilFerent opinions are entertained about it. Tlie 
most common belief is, that lie was a contemporary of the 
Antonines, and there are maiinscripts, in which the prehxce is 
actually addressed to the emperor M. Antoninus. But I am 
convinced, that this statement is solely founded on a confusion 
witli Justin, the martyr, who flourished in the time of the 
Antonines, and whose age was known in the West even be- 
fore the revival of Greek literature ; for in the Chronicle of 
St. Jerome — the chronological tables of Eusebius translated by 
Jerome, to which we are indebted for a great deal of inform- 
ation, and to which Jerome made excellent additioBS — it is 
stated that the philosopher Justin was a contemporary of the 
Antonines. In the Medlcean manuscript, whicli is probably 
the most ancient, he is called M. Junianus Justinus, which 
name is certainly not wrong. A practised eye sees certain 
evidence in small indications, in which others can see no sig- 
nificance. One of these indications is the form of Eoman 
names in later times; and he Who has carefully observed the 
changes of these names, can thereby determine, to what period 
a man belongs. Thus the names on the pillar of Igel alone 
would show that this monument belongs to the third century. 
Now the form M. Jnnianus Justinus, without a Gentile., name, 
though the Eoman pracnomen is still preserved, distinctly 
points to the third century, and to it I assign him. His lan- 
guage also agrees with this supposition. I have now reclaimed 
two authors for that century. In regard to ancient history, 
people have been strangely one-sided, and have overlooked 
many things; thus the third century has been regarded as 
altogetlier a dead period, though down to a. D. 260 , there was 
more life in Latin literature, than during the greater part of the 
second century, which from the time of Suetonius was a period 
of rest in literature, if we except the highly ingenious Apuleius 
and Gelliiis. From the reign of Severus, Eoman literature 
rose again: this fact has hitherto not been properly under- 
stood, and it has been supposed, that from the time of Corn- 
modus down to the fourth century, Eoman literature had 
entirely disappeared* 

Justin worked in the same manner as Florushad done in the 
reign of Trajan, and as others did in his own time. He abridged 
a large work, which began to be neglected because it was too 
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voluminous. We will not blame him for this, but be grateful 
for it, since the forty-four large books of Trogus would certainly 
not have been copied, seeing that only thirty-five books of 
Livy were copied. Justin’s abridgment, however, was hastily 
made, and is full of blunders. 

J ustin is an author, in editing whom a philologer who makes 
history his study, and undertakes the task with philological 
skill, may yet acquire great distinction. A good edition is 
still a desideratum; the text is bad, and for the last three 
hundred years the same text has been reprinted; a critical 
examination of it, therefore, is the thing needed above all others. 
Of all the scholars tliat have been occupied with Justin, 
scarcely one deserves honourable mention, with the exception 
of James Bongarsius, a French Protestant, whose library still 
exists at Berne. He was a clever man, and a distinguished 
commentator. Most of the others are quite incompetent; and 
the last, Abraham Gronovlus, is the most incompetent of ail. 
Yet his edition is the only one, that can in some measure be 
recommended, because it contains a good collection of the 
various readings. We require for our purpose only a small 
edition of the text.- 

It would be a grateful task to write a history of antiquity on 
the plan of Justin, but so as to make use, at the same time, of 
all the resources which we now possess. Time does not allow 
me, in these lectures, to refer to modern historians. 

Justin begins his history with Hinus, according to the false 
supposition of the ancients, who place him in a very remote 
period, and assign to his Assyrian empire of Nineveh a duration 
of 1,200 years, fixing its destruction even before the beginning 
of the Olympiads, that is, at a time preceding the reign of 
Nabonassar. We, too, shall begin with the Assyrians; but 
with those of Babylon, and not, like Justin, with those of 
Nineveh. In the Book of Genesis, also, Nimrod is mentioned 
first, as the founder and first ruler of Babel, and Assur of 
Nineveh follows after the kingdom of Babel. 

^ Mamiscripts alone would not be in all respects sufficient to prepare a good 
edition. It must also be observed, tliat everytliing winch was not geiicralij 
known was beyond the comprehension and knowledge of Justin. He Inmself 
in his' prcffice describes his w^ork as the result of accident. 
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The name of Aramaeans, Syrians or Assyrians, comprises 
the nations extending from the mouth of the Euphrates and 
Tigris to the Euxine, the Eiver Halys, and Palestine. They 
applied to themselves the name Aram, and the Greeks called 
them Assyrians, which is the same name as Syrians. Within 
that great extent of country, there existed, of course, yarious 
dialectic differences of language; and there can be little doubt, 
but that in some places the nation was mixed with other races. 
Thus Assyria is sometimes made to comprise Cordvene. The 
modern Kurds speak a language which is made up of Persian 
and Syriac, and thus prove their ancient intermixture. In 
like manner the nations on the Euxine and in Cappadocia seem 
to be mixed races. The Canaanites, Arabs, and Hebrews are 
akin to the Aramaeans, and all speak Semitic languages, which 
form a very marked contrast to the neighbouring Persian lan- 
guage. It was only for a short period that the Assyrian people 
constituted one state ; they were generally divided into many. 

A singular misfortune hangs over their history. It is to be 
lamented that no true information has come down to us from 
a time which possessed ample means for writing the history of 
that Asiatic empire, and that only fables have become current ; 
for the account of Ctesias which^ instead of a true history, is a 
mere fiction, became established as^ current history. In what 
manner his work arose, whether he was able to read books, as 
he himself asserts, and fabulous books fell into his hands which 
he rvas led to take for history, or whether he ■was imj)osed upon 
by oral traditions and fictitious tales, and yielded to his own 
partiality for what was fabulous; these are questions which we 
cannot and need not decide. This much is clear that we must 
altogether reject his tales about Assyria. 

About the one hundred and twenty-eighth Olympiad, towards 
the close of the reign of Antiochus Soter, or the beginning 
of that of Antiochus Theus (four hundred and eighty years 
after the era of Nabonassar, and sixty-two after the taking of 
Babylon by Alexander), Berosus, a Babylonian priest, wrote 
upon the antiquities of his nation, not inventing his statements^ 
but as ho himself says, deriving them from ancient documents. 
The truth of this assertion is attested by the strikingly exact 
agreement between the statements' respecting the later Assyrian 

3 On tills subject, compare Niebubr's Kleine Bchriftm, voli p. 179. Uober 
deiL Gewiiin aixs dem ArmeTiiscben 
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empire, wliicli are derived frora his work, and the historical 
hooks of the Old Testament. All the Assyrian kings of 
Nineveh, Phiih Assarhaddon, Sanherib, Merodach-Baladan, 
and the Babylonian Nebiicadnezar, and Evil-Merodach, who 
are mentioned in the Books of Kings, occur in his work also, 
and that at periods which perfectly agree with those at wdiicli 
they are mentioned in the Scriptures. The authenticity of his 
statements is thus placed beyond a doubt, while those of 
Ctesias are so utterly destitute of historical foundation, that w^'e 
need not say much about them. Two such different accounts 
cannot both be true. 

Berosus, moreover, perfectly agrees with Herodotus, whose 
statements are founded on authorities of the same cliaractcr as 
those of Berosus. This I have shown in my dissertation “ On 
the Historical Advantage to be derived from the Armenian 
Translation of the Chronicle of Eusebius,’^ p. 179, foil. All the 
statements of Herodotus respecting the chronology of Nineveh, 
Media, Lydia, and Babylonia, are based on one common syn- 
chronistic system which agrees with the accounts of Berosus. 
Herodotus received the plan of general history in Babj'lonia. 
We have therefore no reason to doubt the authenticity of 
Berosus ; and why should he not have made use of the existing 
treasures? or wdiy should he not have been honest enough to 
prefer the simple statements of his documents to falsehood? 

It is one of the remarkable peculiarities of literature that, 
after the Macedonian conquests, the barbarous nations of Asia 
and Egypt were seized with a zeal to make their annals knowm 
to the Greeks; for historical works were composed almost 
simultaneously by Berosus at Babylon, by Menander at Tyre, 
and by Manetho in Egypt, and by making a careful use of 
genuine historical documents, they proved the iitility of Eastern 
history. As at present the Bengalese begin to learn European 
languages and to write English, so the Asiatics at that time 
adopted the Greek language and wrote Greek histories of their 
countries; but unfortunately their efforts created little interest 
among the Greeks. “The Greek culture at the ilacedonian 
courts was only an exotic plant; their nature was thoroughly 
barbarian, and soon gained the upper hand ; writers ceased to 
translate from native authorities, and what had been done in 
this respect, soon perished. Thus the work of Berosus also 
was lost at an early period. Josephus still read it, and perhaps 
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Atlienaciis also.” If it were not for Joseplius, wlio liad a similar 
object in view, we should have few quotations of any conse“ 
quence from Berosus. Extracts from bis work have come 
down to us, but they were made at second band. A client 
and companion of tbe dictator Sulla, L, Cornelius Alexander 
of Miletus, commonly called tbe Polybistor, had treated of 
ancient Asiatic empires, and bis historical encyclopedia con- 
tained a great number of extracts concerning all those nations. 
Among them there were some from Berosus, though not in bis 
own words, such as Josephus quotes in bis work against Apion. 
From this encyclopedia of Alexander other extracts were made 
in the reign of Elagabalus, by Julius Africanus, a Christian 
chronographer, who already was unacquainted with the work 
of Berosus itself. From Africanus those extracts passed into 
the works of Eusebius and Georgius Synccllus. “ Eusebius 
made excerpts from Africanus, and added to them others from 
Porphyrins.” Eusebius is a very dishonest writer, for wishing 
to supplant the chronology of Africanus, he assumes the ap- 
pearance of having himself used the ancient authorities, where- 
as he stands only on the shoulders of Julius Africanus, and 
was unacquainted with several of the principal authors, not 
only with Berosus, but even with Alexander the Polybistor. 
The Greek text of the Eusebian chronicle is lost; the second 
book exists in the Latin translation by St. Jerome, but the 
first was neglected. Isaac Casaubonus possessed Greek extracts 
from it, containing original fragments from Porphyrins. I do 
not know where he found them; as far as I have been able to 
learn, they no longer exist at Paris. Other excerpts are found 
in Cedrenus, from whose work much may be gleaned with tlie 
aid of St. Jerome. With these resources Scaliger attempted 
the restoration of Eusebius, a thing which was perfectly im- 
practicable. The rest is preserved in the Armenian translation 
of Eusebius’ chronicle, which has fortunately been discovered, 
though not complete. It is at all events a valuable discovery; 
what we have, is a very large portion, and the present diligent 
researches in Armenian literature allow us to hope, that the 
rest may yet be supplied by some Armenian manuscript 
'' The newly discovered portion contains most important data, 
especially for tlie lustory of Assyria;” In this manner, then, we 
have obtained statements from Berosus, concerning the highly 
interesting cosmogony of the Babylonians, and very mutilated 
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We kno^7 tliat Berosus wrote BajSvXmvL/ca in three books, 
perhaps with the same brevity as the Books of Kings in Sciip“ 
tiire, unless we have to understand by the term “ books” separate 
works. “ He dedicated his work to Antiochiis Soter.” In 
the first book he described the earliest or mythical period, and 
the Babylonian cosmogony ; the second began after the flood 
of Xlsuthrus, and the third contained the later history, -which 
he appears to have treated very briefly. Even among Ivis 
contemporaries, Berosus enjoyed tlie reputation of great wis- 
dom; nay, what is more strange still, a statue was erected to 
him even at Athens. He was a Chaldaeaii, and no doubt an 
astronomer or astrologer. We see from his fragments, that 
he was a very truthful man ; hence he did not place the real 
Chaldaean astronomy farther back than Nabonassar.” When he 
makes the curious statement, that he made nse of records 
which had been made fifteen myriads of years before his own 
time, it is evident he was deceived by an inveterate prejudice 
about the antiquity of his sources; and that, although he is 
otherwise intelligent, yet his head was not free from the ordi- 
nary notions of the ancients, such as in our own days are 
entertained only by the Brahmins. 


LECTURE III. 

The Babylonians, like the Indians, endeavoured to find a 
chronological outline for the events of past ages. Lalaiide 
has shown that in their calculation they adopted lunar cycles 
as their basis, forming cycles of the coincidence of lunar with 
solar years. In order to determine this coincidence more ac- 
curately, they made larger and larger cycles, ever endeavouring 
to inci'case tlie accuracy by intercalations. The first or small- 
est division of 60 years was called by them a Sosus; this mul- 
tiplied by ten, or 600 years,, constituted a Kerus, and six Keri 
or 3600 years, formed a Sarus. I do not know whether these 
names were Chaldaean or not. 

' The cosmogony of the Babylonians is very remarkable;^ 
^ The cosmogony of Berosus has heemne celebrated among Cliristiaii lYriters, 
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.ve world began witli a cbaotic dai-kness, wliicli 

according to xttlre worn as inliabited by swimnrlng 

was some of them are described, 

3 ,™enwi<.n» of tiem «o add to have been p.esened m 
,he telnplo of Beta at Bahjl»- Th^ 

preceding tbe last revolution of tlie eartb. _ibe daikne.s w as 
rnceived as a power controlling tbe cbaotm confosion, ai^ 
•was called Tbalattb. Belus was tbe governor of tbe woild, 
but not its creator.” He separated, it is said, darkness and 
lio-bt and tbe present atmosphere and tbe surface of tbe eai i 
Avere formed. Wlien bgbt appeared, tbe animals above men- 
ded hardened and died. “In this manner the materia 
Avorld came into existence; but in order to infuse life and 
spirit into it, Belus cut off bis own bead, and mixed bis own 
Wood with tbe eartb. From this mixture tbe first man, 
Alorus was produced; who was succeeded by generation alter 
generation until tbe flood.” This period, from tbe creation of 
tile human race to tbe flood, which entirely agrees with that 
of Noah, that is, tbe period between Alorus and Aisutbius, oi 
between Adam and Noah, was computed by tbe Babylonians 
at 120 sari, or 432,000 years. This period accurately corre- 
sponds with tbe Kali-Yug of tbe Indians, “ except tliat the 
latter regard tbe age in which we live as being this period, 
while tbe Babylonians describe it as a bye-gone^ time. A-t- 
tempts have been made to reconcile tliis period with probabi- 
lity; but this is impossible, and at tbe same time superfluous. 
Men have found a certain attractive majesty in that wbicb is 
monstrous.” 

Man was first created at Babylon; com there grew wild, 
and tbe new race of beings there found tbe first necessary food, 
especially Avbeat. . This tradition is tbe more remarkable, 
because several naturalists have made tbe observation, that 
corn does not grow wild in any part of the world. I do not 
know, Avlietber by a process of improvement our garden fruits 
can be derived from wild fruit; it is well known, boiy- 
ever, that tbe noble vine grapes grow' Avild in Colchis. 


■because a part of it, ami espedally its ai-cbaeology, fonns a parallel to tbe 
Mosaic cosmogony. People have eren gone so far wrong, as to assert that 
tbe Mosaic cosmogony was deriv^ from it. Tbe former is miraculous, 
but never grotesque, like tbe Babylonian.— v[This remark was made in 1826.] 
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Whence then does com come? My opinion is, that God 
made direct provisions for man; something was given to all, 
real wheat to the Asiatics, and maize to the Americans* This 
circumstance deserves to be seriously considered ; it is one of 
the manifest traces of the education of our race by God’s direct 
guidance and providence. In the development of the whole 
human race, we meet with a great many things of a similar 
natme, which every one must acknowledge who is not under 
the influence of an antipathy, a degenerate antipathy against 
the belief in such a divine guidance. Among tlicm may he 
mentioned the working in metal; for it could not have occiUTed 
to man, had he not been guided by an instinct which does not 
come of itself. In like manner he cannot have discovered the 
healing powers of plants, without such an instinct. At a later 
period man was guided by analogy and combination, and tlie 
inward higher voice of instinct became weaker and wx‘akcr, 
the more the reasoning powers were developed. 

When men began to live in a human way at Babylon, the 
cosmogony proceeds, there appeared to them from the deep, 
one of the monsters of the preceding world, wliich had been 
saved, and with a human voice gave them information on tlie 
events of past times. Now it is true, no man in his senses will 
take it to be an historical fact, that God should have revealed 
■ himself in such an unworthy form; but these notions, of 
strange and monstrous beings of the primitive world are 
nevertheless highly remarkable, inasmuch as their exist- 
ence is attested by the remains which geologists have dis- 
covered in secondary formations of rocks, — remains of creatures, 
%vhich must have lived, before the present solid earth was 
formed, and moved in chaos according to very different 
laws. Were there among the Babylonians at that time geolo- 
gists as at present? Did they even then carry their investiga- 
tions into the bowels of the earth ? and did they arrive at the 
same conclusions as those at which Cuvier, Brogniart, and 
others have now arrived? Or must we suppose that along with 
other revelations, they received, one also concerning past times? 
Whatever it may have been, this notion of something fantastic 
in nature is highly significant ; it is not an idea on wdiich man 
could have fallen of himself. 

It is further stated, that the men of that period of 120 sari, 

, .lixed immensely long; until there arose unjust men, and God 
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decreed to destroy mamkind on account of its increasing wicked- 
ness. He ordered one just man, Xisutlixus, to build a large 
ark, like tliat of Noali, and to embark in it -witli a cliosen band 
of pious men. A flood then occurred, which overwhelmed 
and destroyed all Babylonia (for the Babylonians limited this 
inundation to their own country). The ark floated towards 
the mountains of Armenia, and when the waters had subsided^ 
the just men there disembarked, and returned to Babylonia. 
This evidently presents a resemblance to the account of the 
flood of Noah, to which we may add the circiunstance that the 
number of generations from the first man to the flood, is ten, 
the same as that between Adam and Noah; while, on the other 
hand, the Bahylonian tradition differs from the Mosaic account, 
by stating that not only Xisuthrusand his family, but all pious 
men were saved; and also by making the flood not universal, 
but only partial and confined to Babylonia. After the deluge 
Babylonia became again inhabited, and we now find lists of 
dynasties, in ever-decreasing periods of time, “just lilce the 
lives of the patriarchs in the Old . Testament/' 

The first dynasty of native kings is said to have had eighty- 
six kings, and to have lasted 34,080 years. " Tlxis is evidently 
a fable, for while the kings at first, reign upwards of 2,000 
years, the reigns of the subsequent ones become shorter and 
shorter, until in the end they have the duration of ah ordinary 
human life. This dynasty, therefore, being quite fabulous, 
must be put aside ; we must look upon it as analogous to the 
empire of Nimrod in Genesis. But it may be asserted, that 
where it ends, at least 2,000 years before Alexander, the 
real history of Babylonia commences. ^ One tradition states 
that Calllsthenes found in Babylon documents and astronomical 

^ III tliQ notes of 1826 we read: — A less authentic statement is 33,090 years 
This period is not calculated by the Babyloniaus according to solar years, but 
according to $ariy 7ieri and sosi, 

3 The passage here following, which cannot he restored with certainty, in 
conscciuencc of the great discrepancy in the manuscript notes, does not agree 
with the dissertation on Eusebius, p.200. In the Lectures of 1826, Niebuhr 
expressed himself on this sxibject as r follows : *‘The object of the enormous 
height of the temple of Belus was only to mahe astronomical observations.” 
The antiquity of astronomical observations has been determined very diiferentlj. 
Ptolemy and Berosus, probably, had none that were more ancient than the age 
of Nabonassar; this is stated e]sq>ressly by Pliny, but others, he adds, went 
farther back, though few only as much as a century.;,, Callisthenes, however, 
' Who accompanied Alexander, wrote that the Babylonians had observations 
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observations wHcli according to some were 2,200 years older 
tlian Mmself, according to others 1^900; and according to 
others again,; 1,700 (sic), the first of which numbers I consider 
to be tlie most probable. It might be urged against the sup- 
position of their having been real observations, that if there 
had existed such ancient records, Berosus would probably have 
commenced his accurate calculations before the period of Ka- 
bonassar; but it is, nevertheless, probable that Callisthenes 
found at Babylon some documents relating to Babylonian 
chronology, and astronomical observations made at a very re- 
mote period. This I consider as an indubitable fact. -Porphy- 
rius certainly did not invent the statement, but must have 
derived it from good authority. The common chronology of 
the Babylonians was the era of ISTabonassar, which began in 
the second year of the eighth Olympiad ; but Callistlicnes ob- 
served that there was also another more ancient chronology, 
which went back as far as 2,000 years before his own age. 

Berosus’ accounts of the ancient dynasties are extremely 
meagre, but seem, nevertheless, to be deserving of attention. 
Between the flood and the dominion of the Assyrians over 
Babylonia, he reckons five dynasties. The first dynasty after 
the deluge, he says, w-as succeeded by a Median one, of which 
Zoroaster was the first ruler. In this manner the orgin of the 
religion of the Magi would come to belong to a very remote 
period. The age of Zoroaster is quite uncertain : the Persians 
place him in a time which is altogether unknown, in the reign 
of a King Gustasp, who cannot be identified with Darius Hys- 
taspis, since before the reign of the latter, the power of the Magi 


which went hack 1903 years. Cicero and Diodorus slate that they had obser- 
vations of 474,000 years. Tins, however, is probal>iy a misunderstanding, and 
it seems probable tliat both statements arose only from the lact, that the 
Babylonians meant the 3 )eriod which had elapsed from the establishment of the 
present order of the world down to the time of Alexander, and that they said 
they had observations from the earliest times. The number of Callisthenes 
almost corresponds with the time' which had elapsed Ironi the beginning of the 
second dynasty to Alexander. There can be no doubt, that previous to the 
age of Kabonassar they had a fixed method of chronology and astronomical 
observations. 

* Tills name has heen put in by conjecture 5 one MS, only gives a name, hut 
has Pliny and not Porpliyrius. The statement about Callistlicnes, as is well 
known, occurs in Simplicius, ad Aristxit* de Coeh^ ii, p, 123, a. j comp, also 

^ 
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was so great in Asia, tliat lie found liimself called upon to break 
it. “He certainly belongs to tbe oldest period of Asiatic his- 
tory/’ Zoroaster, however, whatever may be said as to his 
historical existence, is for us no more than a mythical name, 
the founder of the Magian worship of light or Ormuzd. That 
this worship took its origin among the Medcs, cannot be 
doubted, and our best authorities treat Zoroaster as a Mede. 

I cannot see why the belief of the Babylonians, that in con- 
junction with the Medes he subdued Babylonia, and that eight 
kings of his dynasty ruled for a period of 224 years, should 
not be true. 

This dynasty was succeeded by a third of eleven kings; we 
neither know to what nation they belonged, nor how long they 
reigned, for the passage in Julius Africanus is mutilated. “ The 
time of the duration of this dynasty has dropped out, and the 
gloss forty-eight years is absolutely wrong.” This loss is greatly 
to be lamented, for otherwise we should be able to trace the 
scale with certainty 2,000 years beyond the age of Alexander. 
It is possible that these eleven kings may yet be supplied, if 
another manuscript of Eusebius should be discovered. 

Then follows the fourth dynasty, which is said to have fur- 
nished forty-nine Chaldaean kings, and to have continued 458 
years it is succeeded by the fifth, containing nine Arabian 
kings who ruled for a period of 245 years. It is a very curious 
circumstance, that the Arabs at this early period appear as a 
ruling people. It is possible, that this may afford an explana- 
tion of the seventeenth Egyptian dynasty, and that there may 
be found some connexion between the two. 

^ ‘*The Clialdaeans ■were a caste at Babylon, most celebrated as x>riests and 
astronomers, but they were at the same time rulers, and stood in the same 
relation as the Brahmins, In Scripture they are called Chasdim. Joseph 
Scaliger was the first to show, that the Clmldaeans and xlramacans were dif- 
ferent races; he has proved that the roots of the Assyrian words are found in 
tbe Aramaic, and that the Chaldaean is quite foreign to them. These investi- 
gations were contintied by Berizonius in his Origines JBabyhnkae, and by 
Yitringa, in his commentary on Isaiah. We must conceive the Chaldaeans to 
have been a foreign tribe, which at some nnkno'wn time conquered Babylon. 
Some have imagined that they were Slavonians, on account of the many names 
ending in zaT\ and the names Nebneadnezar and Belsazar have been interpreted 
by the Slavonic language in a manner which seems to be suitable enough. But 
this is a remarkable instance to put tis oh our guaa-d against such speculations, 
for there is nothing else to wari'ant it,: We cannot get beyond the mere fact 
that the Chaldaeans were a foreign trifodj which came from the north as con- 

qaeror 8 /*--Erom the Lect of 182A, 
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After tills, tlie fifth dynasty, about 1000 years after the 
heginning of the Median rule (for we cannot say with cer- 
tainty what time elapsed after this dynasty, the chronology 
of one dynasty having dropped out), there begins the Assyrian 
dynasty, wdth forty-five kings, filling a period of 520 years, 
which exactly agrees with the statement, which Herodotus 
must have heard at Babylon, that the Assyrians had ruled 
520 years over Upper Asia.^ This number must be adopted, 
instead of the enormous one of 1300 years, which Ctesias 
assigns to the Assyrian rulers from Ninus to Sardanapaliis, 
and which is quite fabulous; while the former is derived 
from genuine Babylonian annals. But it is not to be 
understood as referring to the period from the first foundation 
of Nineveh to its destruction, but to that extending from 
the time when the Assyrians subdued Babylon, until the 
time when Babylonia and Media made themselves Independent 
of Assyria, “After this, Nineveh continued to exist as a 
powerful empire for 123 years, and that these 123 years are 
not comprised in the 526 years, has been shown in my 
dissertation on the Armenian translation of Eusebius.® It 
had, moreover, been powerful even before that time.” 

I will not repeat the old stories about Ninus, Semiraniis, 
and the like; they may be read in Justin, and with still 
more detail in Diodorus Siculus. As these stories are derived 
from Ctesias, and as for want of information we do not know 
what Berosus thought of them, I would not like to make any 
liistorical use of them. The fact of the founder of Nineveh 
being called Ninus, is quite in accordance with the common 
practice; in Genesis, however, this name does not occur, but 
Assur.^-^ Nineveh was situated on the extreme boundary of 

® Iti 1826, NicMir ol)served;— “Herodotus and mj fathei* resemble each 
other, for both were most accurate in their inquiries.” 

^ In 1826, Niebuhr said: — “Whether Ctesias said 1300 years, or any other 
number, cannot be determined, on account of the intolerable method of writing 
Greek numbers in MSS. The Chronicles of Castor and Cephalaeon, which w<!re 
made use of by Africanus, and after him by Eusebius, likewise give long lists of 
Assyrian kings. Now, although they do not agree with Ctesias, yet the fact 
itself might suggest that Ctesias after all derived Ms account from Oriental 
authorities.” 

® See Niebuhr’s Klein, Sehrift, Yotu p.200, comp. %vith p. 195, foil The 
I23rd year of the Nabonassarian era falls in Olymp. 88, 4.— Ei>. 

® « Semlramis was no doubt a celebrated queen in the East. Thk may bo 
seen from Herodotus, who speaks of her dykes; hut he places her only five 
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tlae country inliabited by the Aramaic race; a few miles from 
it, -we meet on the one side the Persians, and on the other the 
Medes, This situation leads to the supposition that it was 
chosen with a definite object, and that the Araiiiaeans founded 
a great city here for the purpose of controlling the neighbour- 
ing nations, just as Constantine the Great made Byzantium 
his residence in the East for the same purpose.^*^ There can 
be no doubt that Nineveh is of more recent origin than 
Babylon; but how and when it was founded, how an empire 
arose there, and how it acquired the dominion of Asia, these 
are obscure questions to which no answer can be given. 
Genesis docs not contain a trace of this empire, and Berosus 
does not mention that the Assyrians ruled over Asia; and 
the earlier Babylonian kings had no such extensive dominions. 
It is only the statements in the fables of Ctesias that give ns 
an idea of the immense extent of the empire. According 
to them Ninus was involved in a war with Zoroaster, king of 
the Bactrians. This seems to suggest a struggle between the 
Aramaic and Iranian races^ and between the astronomical or 
star worship of the Babylonians, and the worship of light- 
Ormuzd of the Iranian tribesd^ It is quite clear that Semi- 
ramis plays a prominent part in the poetry of those nations; 
but from the detailed, accounts about her cunning, her con- 
quests in Bactria and India, and the like, we can draw no 
conclusions. No man can say with certainty how far the 
Assyrian empire extended : that Babylon was subject to it, is 
known from Berosus; Media and Persia no doubt yielded to its 
sway; Herodotus describes its dominion as extending into Upper 
Asia, and it is possible that it reached as far as Asia Minor. 
Some connection between the dyuasty of Nineveh and the 


generations before Nitocris, the wife of Kebucadnezar. She would thus belong 
to the time of Tiglath Pilassar, and would not have been queen of Nineveh, but 
of Babylon. Prom Herodotus it is clear that an cider Bemiramis, a wife of 
Ninus, was unknown at Babylon, -which he himself visited. All this is 
mythical, and Ninus is only a personification of Nineveh.*’ — 1826. 

^0 “It is very possible that in those districts the Aramaic race was mixed 
wdth another, the Elamites (Zend, Medes), seeing that the Kurds are a mixed 
race of Aramaeans and Medo-Persians. Thus it is possible that the Babylonians 
formed a state in a country wMch was before Median, and that this state 
afterwards became powerful there,”— 1826. 

The star-worshippers were still numerous in the Middle Ages ; at present 
they exist only in the small town of Harran.’ — 1826, 
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Heracleids of Sardis is indicated in tlie statement of tlieir 
common descent from Belus. According to tradition, 5s inns 
was a great grandson of Heracles, or son of Beliis. ]3aal in 
the History of the Jews, and Bel at Babylon in the so-called 
Apocryphal Books, and the Heracleids at Sardis, were like- 
wise traced to Belus through King Agron of Lydia d - “ It is 

quite certain that the later kings mentioned in the Old 
Testament ruled in Asia Minor.’’ Late Greek writers, there- 
fore^ regard even the kingdom of Troy as a fief of the Assyrian 
empire of Nineveh, which is quite a correct historical idead-'* 
Certain it is, that there was an empire of extraordinary 
3.nagnitude. 

^‘The district about Nineveh was called, by ancient geo- 
graphers, Atturia ; the country is quite different from that of 
Babylon, and one of the most magnificent districts in the 
world. It is not indeed so fertile as Babylon, but it is wanting 
in nothing, while Babylon has no trees. The city was situated 
opposite to Mosul.” The circumference of Nineveh was im« 
mense, and its site is even now marked by mighty heaps of 
ruins, which are said to contain, the remnants of the walls. 
This has recently been confirmed by English travellers. The 
royal palace may still be recognised by the remnants of a square 
brick wall, by which it was surrounded. Nineveh was not, 
like Babylon, built only of bricks, but contained buildings of 
hewn stone. Lately a large stone, with figures in relief, ’was 
discovered, but the Turks immediately broke it in pieces. 
According to the description I have seen of it, the figures re- 
presented on it were a rider on horseback with his retinue.” 

It is quite contrary to Orieutal notions for Greeli mythology to rer)rescnt 
the Babylonian Bel, the governor of the world, as a son of Heracles. It 
is quite a ditFcrent thing when the Orientals describe Ninus as a son of 
BeV'— 1826 . . ’ ■ 

They suppose that Memnon had been sent by the Assyrian king to 
assist his vassal, the king of Troy. A distinct mention, however, of a con- 
nection between Hineyeh and the Trojan war occurs only in late writers. But 
that the Assyrians came in contact with the Greeks, when the latter esta- 
blished their first colonics in Asia Minor, is evident from recent discoveries. 
Eastern authorities are more thoroughly authentic for very early times than 
those of the West. Thus the account in the Old Testament about the 
Jewish kings, is as authentic as any history we have of the West, even 
looking apart from inspiration. The art of writing must liavc been known 
at Babylon at an extremely early peiiod, no doubt even under the Median 
' dynasty,’^ — 1826 , 
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While at Ftoirie, I was intimately acquainted with a Chaldaeo- 
Catholic priest, a united Nestorian from Armenia; he was a 
particularly well-educated and distinguished man, as generally 
all Eastern Christians are, when they have received a European 
education. They have an unquenchable thirst for mental 
culture and knowledge, which renders it the more deplorable, 
that they are doomed to live under Maliommedan tyranny. 
This man told me, that being a native of a village built on 
the ruins of Nineveh, he had often been prevSent when bricks 
were dug out of the ground. In his time, he said, a colossal 
statue had been discovered by men ploughing a field; but the 
Malionmiedans ordered it to be broken, as they do with eveiy- 
thliig else that is brought to light. He also mentioned, that 
gem>s, with figures engraved on them, are found. There is no 
doubt, that, if excavations were made at Nineveh, and rightly 
conducted, many ancient treasures and inscriptions w^ould be 
discovered. The circumference of the city on both sides of 
the Tigris measures several geographical miles. 

The site of Babylon occupied a still more extensive space. 
‘‘ Herodotus calculates it at 480 stadia, or about 60 English 
miles; Diodorus and Strabo make it a little less.” This enor- 
mous extent has often been the subject of ridicule, as if it were 
utterly fabulous, but, from the most recent investigations of 
English travellers, it appears that we cannot suppose the 
circumference to have been less. “The English consul at 
Bagdad, Mr. Eich, who had opportunities of staying there 
for some time, is of opinion^ that Herodotus’ statement is not 
exaggerated, and that without this supposition it would be 
unaccountable how the temple of Bel, together with the other 
iinmcnse ruins, could have been united together in one city/’^’^ 
Both. Babylon and Nineveh were built in the fox'm of a 

My father was prevented by hostile Beduiiics from making a close 
examination of the ruins.” — 1826. 

“ Mr. ilieh correctly observes, that Babylon must not be conceived as a 
continuous city, like our towns ; such a view would be opposed to the ruins 
themselves. The ground covering the ruins requires to be purified by rain and 
vegetation, and wherever this is not done, lime and saltpetre are formed, and no 
vegetation can thrive (this is the very opposite of the ruins at liome and in 
Italy generally). In this manner, therefora,, it is easy to distinguish the places 
which were occupied by houses from those which formed gardens and fiel ds 
and we can clearly see that a veiy large part of Babylon was not covered with 
hotises.”— 1826. ' . 
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parallelogram, perhaps of a regular square, But the walls of 
Bahjloii have disappeared from the earth.” The ruins of 
some immensely large buildings^ forming real hills are still 
discernible; the situation of the temple of Bel (Birs-Kimnid) 
and of the royal palace, can probably he indicated with 
certainty ; other sites cannot be so determined, for tlie ruins 
form at present shapeless heaps- Everywhere traces are 
visible of the ground having been dug intOj for during the 
last 2000, or at least 1500, years those ruins have been used 
by the neighbouring towns as quarries. The town of Hello, 
of the size of Bonn, is entirely built of bricks dug out at 
Babylon ; it is probable that such bricks were used even in 
the building of Bagdad, as at this day all buildings in the 
neighbourhood are constructed of them. “ The material 
consists partly of burnt bricks, and partly of such as were 
formed of clay and dried in the burning sun. The remnants 
of the inner part of the houses consist of the latter, for, owing 
to the frequent vshowers of rain, the entire buildings could not 
have been composed of them. Hence, also, the great buildings 
of the Babylonians were provided with air holes to prevent 
dampness. The burnt bricks are of the greatest perfection, 
surpassing even those of the Eomans. Hearly all of them are 
stamped, and the larger ones arc covered with long inscriptions, 
whicli have not yet been decyphered.^^ They remind us of 
the tradition, that in ancient times Seth or Sem wrote what- 
ever was known of past ages partly on burnt and partly on 
unburnt bricks, that it might escape being destroyed both by 
water and by fire; for in the case of water dissolving the one 
set of bricks, the burnt ones would not be injured, and in case 
of fire, the dried ones would only he hardened. This tradition 
evidently indicates, that the knowledge of bygone times was 
conceived to have been thus preserved. There can, accordingly, 
be no doubt, that these bricks, many of which are now in 
England, are of the greatest importance. They would be 
most useful, if they contained historical accounts; It is possible, 
however, that they may contain only theosophy, or astronomical 
observations, or other things; but they are at any rate of great 

The Babylonians had no other writing material than palm leaves, and 
they had no hewn stones to make inscriptions; they accordingly nsed bricks, on 
which they impressed inscriptions by means , of wooden stamps. Inscriptions 
could thus be multiplied ad libitum* . 
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importance. Tlie Greeks, like CalHstlaen.es, expressly attest 
that the astronomical observations of the Babylonians were 
printed on bricks. There are also vases with hieroglyphics 
and cuneiform inscriptions. A stone with such inscriptions 
has also been found at Susa; it is said to have been removed, 
but what has become of it is unknown, tliough the English 
have diligently endeavoured to recover it. At present several 
monuments of the same kind are said to have been brought to 
light. When the Zend language shall be discovered, of which 
there is now great hope, there can be no doubt, that the 
cuneiform writing of Persepolis will likewise be read, attempts 
at wbich have already been made. On the walls of that city 
tliere are three kinds of writing, one by the side of the otlier, 
and the characters of one of them resemble those on the Baby- 
lonian bricks and tlie so-called cylinders. When this cuneiform 
writing of Persepolis shall be discovered, we shall also be able 
to read the Babylonian inscriptions, and a new and wide field 
of Asiatic history will be thrown open. If the investigations 
are carried on systematically, history will be dis-entombed from 
the ruins of those cities, especially if European influence 
should be brought to bear upon those countries; and this 
would be a blessing wbich, I wish with all my heart, may be 
conferred upon the Christians of those countries, who thirst 
after enlightenment and mental culture.^^ The bricks are 
united together with lime or bitumen, the latter of which 
gushed from the earth near the ancient town of Is. They used 
it boiled and mixed, but it is not such a good cement as lime 
■which could be obtained with greater facility. It is hardly con- 
ceivable why they fetched an inferior material from a greater 
distance; but wherever the bricks are joined together with lime 
they are so firmly united that they can be separated only by 
sawing; and this may have been the reason why bitumen was 
used when the bricks contained inscriptions; for where lime 
has been used, the characters are illegible. Herodotus’ accounts 
of the walls have been confirmed by Mr. Eich, so that we have 
reason to suppose that his other statements are likewise correct. 
The walls were double and of immense thickness; their outside 
was covered with burned bricks, while the inside consisted of 
dried ones. They were fastened together with mud, and upon 

Compare the note to 0. Muller’s essay on Sandon and Sardanapalus ; in 
the p.41, - 
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every flftli layer of bricks was placed a layer of reed. Why 
this was done we know not. Palm trees were tire only timber 
they had; and those trees were far too useful to employ them, 
as building materials. The largest building mentioned by the 
ancients^, was the Temple of Bel, which was nothing else than 
the Tower of Bahel. It is the same as the present Birs Nimriid, 
as Mr. Kich has shewn. Even my father had conjectured this, 
while Rennell and others had maintained that the temple 
must be looked for on the other side. This edifice was built 
like the Mexican pyramidal temples; it consisted of eight 
stories, the lowest of which had a circumference of a stadium ; 
each succeeding one being smaller. A flight of stairs went 
round it to the highest storey; at the top was the chapel of 
Bel. The whole formed a pyramid wanting the top point, 
exactly like the Mexican pyramids: it is inconceivable wliat 
can have been the cause of this resemblance. Other great 
buildings were the royal palaces, the new and the old one, the 
latter being the tvork of Nebucadnezar. A third great work 
was the suspended gardens, which are by no means fabulous, 
for the Greeks in Alexander’s army still saw them, and the 
agreement between the descriptions of the Greeks and Berosus 
is striking,” 


LECTURE IW 

“We have come to the time, when Babylon -was subject to the 
kings of Nineveh ; and I have already mentioned, that the 
Assyrian empire of Nineveh lasted for a much shorter period 
than is represented by Ctesias. The five hundred and twenty- 
six years which Berosus assigns to his sixth dynasty, form that 
period of Babylonian history, in which the dominion of Nineveh 
over Babylon was exercised in a manner which seems to shew 
that the latter was no longer an independent kingdom, but 
only a satrapy of Nineveln Even among the Greeks there was 
much uncertainty as to the synchronism of those five hundred 
and twenty-six years, so that some placed the end of this dy- 
■ nasty several hundred years earlier than others. If we suppose 
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that the end of this dynasty coincides with the destruction 
of Nineveh, the latter event would fall about the thirty-fifth 
Olympiad;^ this would indeed be still very far wroug, but 
not as much so as the common suppositions; for several of the 
ancients, such as Cephalaeon, placed it even one hundred years 
before the beginning of the OlympiadSj that is, about two cen- 
turies and a half earlier. Another question is, whether these 
five hundred and twenty-six years of the Assyrian dynasty are 
to be understood as applying to the whole period of the empire 
of Nineveh; whether they begin with the establishment of a 
kingdom at Nineveh, or with the extension of the dominion 
of this dynasty over Babylon; and whether they go down to 
the destruction of Nineveh, or only to the time when a new 
dynasty arose in Babylon, which was sometimes dependent and 
sometimes independent of that of Nineveh. The correct view, 
probably, is, that those years form the period of the dynasty 
from its dominion over Babylon down to the rise of a new 
Babylonian dynasty. 

The opinion that the destruction of Nineveh took place be- 
fore the commencement of the Olympiads, an opinion which is 
based upon the statements of Ctesias, is completely at variance 
with all the passages of the Old Testament, especially those in 
the Prophets, in which the empire of Nineveh is mentioned 
after that time. This very proof, however, of the mistalce of 
tlie Greeks, has led men to have recourse to the supposition, 
that after its destruction, Nineveh was rebuilt, and that thus a 
second Assyrian empire arose. But this is a worthless hypo- 
thesis, and altogether without foundation. It is, on the other 

* This date occurs in all the manuscript notes. J^Tiebuhr means to say, if the 
end of the Assyrian or sixth dynasty of Babylon coincided with tlie destruction 
of ISTiiieych, the latter would belong to the iirst of the new dynasty (that of 
ISTabopolassar), that is OIymp.34, 1. But it falls between the seventeenth and 
twentieth year of Nabopokssar, that is, Olymp. 38. The end of the sixth 
dynasty, however, coincides with the beginning of the seventh, which precedes 
the ciglitli or that of Nabopolassar, and is lost in Berosiis. See Klein. Schrift 
i. pJ95, foil. The ground here taken is the version of the Canon, wliich places 
the beginning of Nabopolassar in the 104th of the era of Nabonassar. If we 
adopt the version which places him in the 123rd year, the destruction of 
Nineveh, even if it belongs to the first yeai- of Nabopolassar, does not 
belong to Olymp. 34, but to Olymp. 38. In 1826, Niebuhr seems to have 
adopted the second version, for he takes the first year of Nabopolassar to 
be identical with that of the destruction of Nineveh, placing both events in 
Olymp* 38, 4 . — Ed, ' 
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liand, a fact wliicli cannot be do-ubted, tliat in tins Assyrian 
empire there reigned two dynasties, of which the first ended 
with one Belochus or Beleus, and the second began with a 
king, Belitaras, who placed himself on the throne. It is possible 
that this cliange may have given rise to the great revolution, in 
which the nations of Upper Asia shook off the Assyrian yoke; 
certain it is, that such a revolution did take place, Herodotus 
expressly states, that the Assyrians possessed the dominion over 
Upper Asia for 520 years, and that the Medcs, after casting oiF 
the rule of the Assjudans, lived without kings. It must, how- 
ever, he observed, that he himself states, that the Assyrians, even 
after the loss of their dominion over Upper Asia, did not cease to 
be a flourishing state, which soon recovered itself, though it 
did not regain the sovereignty of those countries. The time 
of this dissolution of the great Assyrian empire is fixed for ail 
times by the Babylonian era of Nabonassar, “ an era which is 
firmly established in history by the ohservations of eclipses of 
the sun and moon.'^ The beginning of this era is the first 
year of the eighth Olympiad, B. C. 748. I have nothing 
against it, if historians will apply the term second Assyrian 
empire” to the Assyrian monarchy, from the time when it lost 
its supremacy in Asia, and did not recover that of Media and 
Persia; but the idea which we find in otherwise meritorious 
books — as in that of Gatterer who follows Ctesias — that after 
the death of Sardanapalus a new empire of Nineveh arose, is 
incorrect The destruction of Nineveh belongs to a much 
later time, than is supposed by those wfiio adopt this hypothesis. 
Sardanapalus, or whatever his real name may have been, in 
short, the king who destroyed himself with his caf)ita], belongs 
to the time of Cyaxares and Nabopolassar ; with him Nineveh 
perished, and after him, the empire never rose again. 

After the breaking up of the great Assyrian empire, Baby- 
lon was again independent, though it did not always remain so. 
In the course of time it again became a dependency of tlie 
Assyrian empire; it became a vassal kingdom, the throne of 
which was sometimes filled by the Assyrian kings wfitli their 
sons and relatives, and the princes of which were always in a 
dependent condition, being obliged to obey Nineveh, until 
in the end Nabopolassar broke the yoke entirely. 

The Canon of Ptolemy enables m to restore the lists of the 
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Babyloniaii kings, but tbis would lead us too muck into de- 
tail^ and is foreign to our purpose ^ 

The lists of the kings of Assyria, on the other hand, cannot 
be restored ; those which we find in Ctesias and other Greek 
writers, deserve no credit. We may, indeed, begin with 
Phul, wliom we meet with as the first in the Books of Kings, 
who is the first ruler known to us, and before whom all is 
uncertain; but after him the succession is again unknown, for 
it is doubtful whether between Phul and Sanherib the kings 
succeeded one another without Interruption in the order in 
which they occur in history, or whether there are gaps in the 
lists.® 

® “ Wlio Nabouassar was, wlicthor be was a satrap or a king, we do not 
know; iiis name is genuine Chaldaic. This much is certain, that from the 
beginning of his era, Babylon was again governed by independent kings* He 
is said to have destroyed the records of the astronomical observations made before 
his time; but this cannot bo believed. The canon of the Chaldaean kings is 
known to us from the MeyaKr} of Ptolemy: a very valuable 'work, of 

groat astronomical authenticity, if it is but rightly understood. For how can 
this ^vvra^is be made to agree with Berosus? The connexion is tliis. The pe- 
riod from Kabonassar down to the destruction of Nineveh, did not pass away 
in a quiet and undisturbed succession of kings, but the succession was repeatedly 
interrupted. The Assjudans during this period, often gained the sovereignty, 
and the Babylonians had again to emancipate themselves. The time that they 
were govenied by foreigners was not marked by the Chaldaeans; thus they 
added the years of the reign of Assarhaddon to those of his predecessor Mar- 
dokempad. Analogous cases are often met with in the East, as that of the 
Seloiicid Demetrius, under whose name money continued to be coined after his 
death, it heiiig intended to preserve his kingdom for his son. Hence the 
Xp6vos a^adkevtos wdnch sometimes occurs in the canon of Ptolemy.” — 1826. 

® “From Scripture we know the Assyrian kings who, in order to extend 
their dominion towards Egypt, made war upon Palestine, and were very suc- 
cessful. It is pleasing to find the confirmation of these accounts in Berosus. 
In Ctesias there occur none of these kings, because his lists arc fictitious; nor 
are they found in the astronomical canon, because it gives only the Babylonian 
kings. Phul, wdio occurs in Scripture, is mentioned also by Berosus: but 
whether he also noticed the subsequent conquerors is unknown, in consequence 
of the meagreness of our extracts. Sanherib, it is true, is mentioned, but this 
king was more closely connected with Babylon, of which Berosus wrote the 
history. It is clear, from Scripture, that in the early period of the Jewish kings, 
the Assyrians did not possess Syria and Palestine, w^hile in other directions 
their dominion may have extended very far. Now it appears surprising, that 
after the loss of their highest power, the Assyrians should spread over Syria and 
Egypt; but we find a similar extension of the Carthaginian empire over Spain 
after their losses in the first Punic war. Similar risings after misfortunes are 
not unfrequent in history. Such also was the case With England after its loss 
of the American colonies.”— 1826. 
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The Assyrian empire, after having received a shock through 
the revolution, rose again by fresh activity, and displayed 
extraordinary energy, The belief that it had before been 
imwaiiike, is based only on the fabulous accounts of Ctesias.’’’ 
But however ridiculous the tales about the effeminacy and 
luxurioiisness of the descendants of Ninus may be in their 
present form, still it is possible, that they may have neglected 
everything by which alone an Eastern despotic empire can 
exist, and that their overthrow afterwards was a matter of 
little difficulty. But from the time wfficn we again meet with 
their successors in history, the Assjnian kings are warriors and 
conquerors, who command their armies in person. Thus we 
•first meet Phul, who as a warlike conqueror terrified tlie 
empires of Damascus and Israel ; such also was Tiglath- 
Pilassar, who led a portion of the Ten Tribes of Israel into 
captivity ; and such -was Salmanassar, who completed the 
transplantation of the Ten Tribes, which had been commenced 
by his predecessors, although all the people were not carried 
away from their country^ any more than Nebneadnessar led 
all the Jews into exile, Salmanassar destroyed the kingdom 
of Israel, and previous to tliis event all Syria had been obliged 
to submit to him. His empire extended even into Asia Minor; 
but how far it there extended, cannot be ascertained. We 
may, indeed, suppose, that what are called the White Syrians, 
on the Euxine, were colonists of Nineveh; but wo do not know 
whether they established themselves there at this time, or 
whether they had gone thither at the time of the earlier Assy- 
rian ascendancy. Salmanassar was succeeded by Sanherib, who 
plays an equally great part in Scripture, in Herodotus, and 
Berosus. Even in Egypt, his memory was celebrated on account 
of the expedition with which he had threatened that country 
under its king, Sethon. This is according to all appearance the 
same expedition, which we know from Isaiah to have been 
directed against King Hiskiah of Jerusalem, and during which 
Sanherib's army was attacked by the plague, routed and de- 
stroyed. The same events are recorded by Herodotus, 
though in a less dignified manner;’’ when we are told that on 
that occasion the bows were destroyed by the mice, we must 
take this as a mere symbolic representation.. In the time of 
Sanherib, Babylon acknowledged the supremacy of Assyria, and 
had, perhaps, even been compelled to .submit to Salmanassar. 
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Haglsali, a brotlier of Sanlierib, was king of Babylon, but 
that kingdom revolted, and Hagisab was slain. Merodacb- 
Baladan, who is also mentioned by Isaiah in the history of the 
Jewish Hng, Hiskiah, then raised himself to the throne, and 
sent an embassy to Hiskiah, endeavouring to form an alliance 
with him against their common enemy, the dreaded king of 
the Assyrians. (It is not the intention of Isaiah here to* give 
a chronological account.) Merodach-Baladan soon lost his life, 
and another king, Elibus, who usurped tbe throne, was again 
subdued by Sanherib. Sennacherib, notwithstanding his un- 
successful expedition against Jerusalem and Egypt, acquired 
the same reputation in Asia as the other great conquerors. He 
was murdered by Adramelech and Sarezer, whof according to 
Scripture, were his brothers. He had placed Assarhaddon, 
one of his sons, on the throne of Babylon as a vassal king ; and 
this son now returned to iSfineveh, overpowered the murderers 
of his father, and after their expulsion, himself occupied the 
throne of his father. Hereupon Assarhaddon undertook fresh 
expeditions, and went into Asia Minor, whither Sanherib had 
already gone before him. Here we have certain traces showing 
how far the Assyrian power then extended, inasmuch as we 
know that Sanherib founded Tarsus in Cilicia.^ Assarhaddon 
was stirred up by the ravaging inroads of nomadic harhariahs 
from the north, the Treres or Cimmerians. This is the most 
ancient trace which we find of these incursions. That all 
accounts must not be referred to one invasion, is expressly indi- 
cated by the ancients, for Strabo says, that these inroads were 
frequently repeated. Those nations first appear in Asia Minor, ^ 
and their invasions attracted the Assyrian arms to those quar- 
ters. Assarhaddon reigned eight years. He was succeeded 

^ ** The date of this event is given by Berosus. The v?ell-known statue of 
Sardanapaius near Tarsus, which was seen by the companions of Alexander, 
was nothing hut a statue of Sanherib; for being the founder of Tarsus, he 
caused a colossal statue to be thei*e erected to himself. This is evident from 
Eusebius, and Sardanapaius disappears ” (Nacke, De Choerilo Samio), — 1820. 
(Compare the note on 0. Muller’s Sandon and Sardanapaius in the Rhein. 
Mm, iii. p. 40, foil,— Ed. ) 

* “ The general opinion, which is also presupposed in Herodotus, is, that the 
Cimmerians invaded Asia Minor from the east, along the coasts of the Euxine. 
But it would seem, that, on the contrary, they came through Thrace, for they 
make their first appearance in Ionia and Xydia. The former road is almost 
entirely impassable for a nomadic people, as. the Caucasus extends to the very 
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by Sammugliesj or perhaps Saosduchin, who reigned twenty- 
one years, and was succeeded by Sardanapakis, wdiose reign 
lasted equally long, and wdiose name is as correct as. that of the 
other kings. I see no reason wdiy it should not be so, for as 
in tlie first name of Tiglath-Pilassar, we clearly perceive that 
of the river Tigris, so the latter is composed of Pal or Pil, 
W'hich signifies celebrated^ and the termination {ma)\ -which 
also occurs in Salmanassar (Salman is connected with Salomon 
and Soleiman). The syllable Fal occurring in the middle of 
Tiglath-Pilassar, forms the end of the name Sardanapalus, to 
which the termination us is appended. 

In the reign of Sardanapalus, the kingdoms of Media and 
Babylonia iiiii-ted against Nineveh; both had already been in- 
dependent states, Media ever since its deliverance from Assyria, 
and Babylonia appears to have firmly established its indepen- 
dence under the long reign of Nabopolassar; and Nineveh fell 
in the war which the two combined now waged against it. 
Herodotus promises to speak elsewhere more minutely about the 
conquest of Nineveh; as to the time of the even^he places it in 
the reign of Cyaxares of Media. Theic accounts agree admirably 
with the statements of the Old Testament, that it was the father 
of Nebucadnezar who allied himself with Media for the destruc- 
tion of Nineveh : and that fiither was Nabopolassar. 

, While reaping the advantages of the epic mode of dealing 
with our subject, we must also bear its disadvantages. We 
should like indeed to have a synchronistic view of this period ; 
but the plan of Trogus obliges us, for the present, to go back, 
and to put aside the sjaichronistio method. 

‘‘ The origin of the Median monarchy belongs to the time 
of the era of Nabonassar, that is, the time at wdiicli, according 
to Herodotus, the dominion of the Assyrians over Upper Asia 
ceased, or B. c. 748. Whether this was really the beginning 
of Median independence, it is impossible to say with certainty. 
From the Babylonian dynasties of Berosus, w’-e see that the 
Medes had already had a history, and that Herodotus is 


shores of the Euxine. Herodotus connects their hitor inroad under Ardys with 
the invasion of Media hy the Scythians, But it is quite natural, that the latter, 
on their axTival at the passes of Dcrbeiid, also proceeded further to the paradise- 
like country of hledia j and the pursuit of the Cimmerians by the Scythians is 
only an imaginary acldition.^^ — 1826. (Compare Kkin, Schnft i. p. 364, foil — 
In. ' - 
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unacquainted witli tlieir earliest period,’* The latter relates, that 
after having shaken off the yoke of the Assyrians^ the Medes 
for a time, lived in a state of anarchy and without rulers. 
This reminds us of the anarchy in Palestine^ which is mention- 
ed in the last chapter of J udges^ that is, of the time wlien 
there was no king of Israel, a state of things which also occurs 
elsewhere in the East. But the accounts of Herodotus con- 
cerning Media^ do not belong to those in regard to which we can 
place implicit faith in him. It is impossible for one man,, even 
if he had the most comprehensive mind, and if he were ever so 
circumspect, to have equally good authorities for all things, 
and to gain equally trustworthy information upon every 
subject. It may be that Herodotus sometimes yielded to the 
common weakness of man, and confidently related things, 
though he had insufficient authorities for his statements; and 
this seems to me to have been the case in his accounts of 
Media, where he appears to have been imposed upon by 
deceitful narratives. In his accounts about Assyria and 
Babylonia, on the other hand, he is excellent ; being guided 
by most accurate informafion. He was himself at Babylon, 
consulted many of the Babylonian sages and the Chaldaeans, 
and he may have understood Aramaic and Chaldaic; but the 
Medes were a different nation, of whose language he pi’obably 
did not understand a syllable. Thus he seems not to have 
received his information about Media directly from the mouth 
of the Medes, but at second hand. I do not say this as if I 
meant to supplant his narrative by another, for I do not see 
how this could be done; but it is possible, that Ctesias' state- 
ments respecting Media and Persia may be deserving of greater 
attention. Those of Herodotus are damaged by internal im- 
probability. He sets out with a supposition altogether in- 
correct, representing the Medes in a condition quite different 
from that in which they actually were. He evidently con- 
ceives them to have at the beginning been a small people, 
smaller perhaps than, for example, the tribe of the Boeotians 
in Greece; so that a single individual might be the arbitrator 
among his countrymen. During the first period of their 
independence, he says, they lived in anarchy; when they were 
tired of this, they applied to a wise man to act as arbitrator in 
their disputes. But the wise man refused, saying, that, if he 
was to be their judge, they must make him their king, where- 
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upon tliey elected him king. This man was Deloces. The 
whole story shows manifest traces of an arbitrary mode of 
vie wing the origin of the state, and appears to indicate only 
the manner in which the Medes may have conceived the 
origin of regal power; and this notion seems in the traditions 
of their history to have been transferred to Deioces,^ The suc- 
cession of the Median kings in Herodotus is likewise quite 
incredible; the periods assigned to the reign of each are far 
too long. On this point where he followed only general 
accounts,” he appears to have erred, but wherever he had him- 
self an opportunity of observing, he is quite trust\vorthy. In 
like manner his account of Solon cannot possibly bo true. 
According to his list, Media was first subdued by barbarous tribes 
as early as the reign of Cyaxares, the grandson of Deioces ; it 
subsequently shook oiF this yoke, and then going again to the 
other extreme, established its sovereignty over Upper Asia, 
and destroyed the ancient Assyrian empire of Nineveh, 

“ The Median dynasty began with the foundation of Ecbatana, 
for this was the custom of Eastern dynasties; they either built 
new capitals, or at least took other towns for their residence. 
Previously, Herodotus says, the Medes lived only in villages. 
The Median kings were hostile to the Assyrian rulers of 
Nineveh, but for a long time were not able to effect anything 
against them, and their attempts to subdue the Assyrian 
empire were unsuccessful. But after the death of Assarhaddon, 
under Sammughes and Sardanapalus, the last kings of Nineveh, 
they appear to have subdued Armenia, and their empire must 

® “If we divest tlie account of Herodotus of that wliich is mcredihle in it, it 
resolves itself into this, that after shaking off the Assyrian yoke, the Medes for a 
time lived in separate tribes and without a king, and that then they were united 
by Deioces into one nation. Herodotus does not mention the year of this event, 
and as wo do not accurately know the first years which Cyrus ruled over the 
Medes, we are unable to calculate backwards. The number of yeai's of the du- 
ration of the Median empire down to Cyrus in Herodotus is corrupt: according ' 
to my emendation of the passage, he reckons the duration of the Median 
empire at 150 years. If we suppose that Cyrus reigned, at the utmost, 20 yeai-s 
before he took Babylon, the period of the anarchy among the Medes, would 
amount to 40 years, or about one generation.** — 1826. (150 -f- 20 -f - 39 =: 209. 
Comp. Klein, Schrift i. p. 197^ foil.) It is -to be observed, that according to the 
calculation there made on p. 199, there are 19 years tcio few for tlse period 
between Habonassar and Cjrus. If we add these 19 years to the period there 
made out for the anarchy (26 years), and deduct the difference of 6 years 
between the chronologic^ statements of Herodotus and Berosns respecting the 
iov«re%aty ,of. Assyria,,. we obtain the .above number, SS.—Eo. 
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have extended as far as the river Halys. The later kings of 
Nineveh wex'e no doubt confined to Assyria Proper, The 
complete conquest of Nineveh was delayed by the invasions of 
the Scythians. 

The account in Herodotus of the migrations of the Scythians 
is strange and incredible.’^ It is an undoubted fact, that in the 
last period of Nineveh, perhaps under Sammughes, soon after 
Assarhaddoii’s death, the Scythians, “ perhaps a branch o£ 
those who had expelled the Cimmerians from their seats, 
came through the passes of Derbend, between Mount Caucasus 
and the Caspian sea, into Asia, and for a considerable period, 
which is calculated at twenty-eight years, ruled over Upper 
Asia, as in later times the Turkish tribes did, and as the 
Jlongols ruled over Persia and Russia. The account of their 
dominion is very credible in itself; we inight almost believe 
that we were reading a description of the manner in which the 
Mongols acted in Russia, where they ordered the people to 
pay a poll-tax, as a price for their lives, and at the same time 
divided the land among themselves, and arbitrarily indulged 
in robbery and violence in the country. Such is the descrip- 
tion which Herodotus gives of the Scythians. They first 
invaded Media, a country then cultivated like a garden; its 
paradise-like nature itself offered every inducement to culti- 
vation, and drew those wretched shepherds from their desolate 
regions. Cyaxares, who was then king, met them and was 
defeated hy them,” There they had their real seats, thence 
they spread over all Asia, and afterwards we find them in 
Syria. This invasion is described in the prophet EzekieP 
and elsewhere.” They cannot have passed by Assyria and 
Babylonia without doing some injury to them; hut these king- 
doms probably purchased their exemption as was done by the 
Egyptians. For after having subdued Media, they marched 
' against Egypt, but King Psammetichus or Necho induced them 
by means of presents to depart. After twenty-eight years, it 
is said, the Medes, in a general insurrection threw off their 
dominion, The surviving Scythians “ were compelled to return 
to their ancient seats, where, in the mean time, the nations 
subject to them had emancipated themselves; this is described 

^ Comp. p. 32 ,— Ed. 

® Some MS. notes have Habakknk instead of ** Ezeldel — Ed. 
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as if tlieir slaves liacl usurped the government.*’ Some^ fleeing 
into Ljdia, entered the service of King Alyattes. Such arc the 
first certain accounts of the inroads of nomadic people that 
are preserved in history; but they are not tbe most ancient of 
all, for we have even before had occasion to mention inroads 
of barbarous nations, the Treres and Cimmerians, wlio came 
across the Hellespont. 

Herodotus further relates, that Cyaxares, after having pre- 
viously carried on wars, and having been twenty-eight years 
under the dominion of the Scythians (as the Ilussian princes 
lived under the Khan of the golden horde), expelled the 
Scythians and attacked and conquered Nineveh. Berosus here 
comes in to supplement the account, for he distinctly informs 
us, that Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, who had no doubt 
gained his independence even during the period of the con- 
fusion produced by the Scytliian inroads, allied himself with 
the king of Media against Nineveh, by uniting his son Nebu- 
cadnezar in marriage with the Median princess Amuhia. This 
is the same occurrence which is related in the otherwise 
doubtful traditions of Ctesias, under the names of Belesis and 
Arbaces. The king, with whom Nabopolassar allied himself, 
is called by Berosus, Asdahag; and the Milanese editors of 
Eusebius mention from Moses of Chorenc, that this name sig- 
nifies dragon,^’ and was a common name of tlie Median kings. 
Asdahag, however, is the same name as Cyaxares; Ki or Kai is 
a prefix signifying in Persian, ‘‘king/’ just as in the Persian and 
Seljukian names, Kaikobad, Kaikaus, Kaikosni. The simple 
names are Kobad, Kaus, Kosrix; and l>roper names have, by 
compounding, been formed from, them. In this manner Cyaxares 
is formed out of Kai- Axar. But Axar and Asdahag are the same 
names, just as Artaxerxes and Arthachsastha are one and the 
same thing. Berosus uses the form Asdahag according to the 
Chaldaic, whereas in Greek his name was perhaps Axares ; at any 
rate Cyaxares and Asdahag are the same name* The daughter 
of Cyaxares, who cemented the alliance, and wliom we called 
above Amuhia, is named by others Aroite; she is evidently no 
other than the Nitocris of Herodotus, “ who ascribes to her 
such stupendous works, though probably sbe did not execute 
them herself, or at least only the. smaller portion of them” 
It was Nebucaduezar, who having succeeded his father 
Nabopolassar on the throne, built for her the suspended 
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gardens at Babylon, to procure her a substitute for the hills of 
Media. She was born in a mountainous country, and it is 
very probable, that on coming into the plains of Babylon, — the 
greatest in the ancient world, which can be compared only 
with those of China, — she was disgusted with them, and 
entreated aSTebucadnezar to create hills for her. Immense 
brick walls were constructed to imitate hills; and earth was 
accumulated upon them, in which gardens and groves were 
laid out. Eemnants of these vaulted gardens are probably still 
discernible. Nebucadnezar in Berosus bears the name Nabu- 
codrossor, which may be its genuine Babylonian form. Among 
his successors we meet with the name Labrossoarchod, which 
contains the same roots.^ This much is historically certain, 
that the Assyrian empire was destroyed by the united Baby- 
lonians and Medes; and the year of this event is probably the 
123rd year of the Nabonassarian era, that is, Olymp. 38, 4, 
or B.c. 625.” 


LECTUEE V. 

The city of’ Nineveh was destroyed in the catastrophe of 
Sardanapaliis, and the destruction must have been complete. 
It appears, indeed, that at a later time a town of Nineveh, or 
Ninus, still occurs, but this can only have been a small and 
insignificant place, built upon the ruins of ancient Nineveh, 
just as there existed a new Carthage after the destruction of 
the old one. Herodotus speaks of Nineveh as of a city no 
longer in existence, and Xenophon knows nothing about it,” 

^ “ It is remarkable, that all the names of the Babylonian kings are not, like 
those of the kings of Nineveh, of Aramaean character. This certainly seems to 
show that they did not belong to an indigenous race, nor to an Aramaean 
dynasty. But whether the further extension of our knowledge of Eastern 
languages may perhaps show that there is a connection with the Zend languages, 
or will furnish other means of explanation, we cannot say ; if it should be the 
case, it w'ouid be very gratifying/* 

In the passage here given, Niebuhr calls the year in which Nineveh was 
destroyed, the first year of Nabopolassar.' Clomp, above p. 28, note L— Ed. 
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Its "being mentioned by later writers only shows that its de- 
struction belonged to a recent date. A proof that Isineveh 
still existed at a much later period than is generally supposed, 
is contained in tlic Greek verses, which hecanie proverbial : — 

ttq'Kis iv Kara Kocrfiop 

OLK^vcra orfjLiKp^f Kpeicrcroav Niuov d<ppaivoii(TrjS. 

For, when they were composed, Ninus must evidently have 
been still in existence; and it did exist for a long time in the 
manner described in the Prophets. Hence we need not refer 
the sermon of the prophet Jonah to an earlier time; it 
belongs to the later period of the kings of Israel and Judah.’ 

“ The Median empire now perhaps extended from the lialys 
to India. Babylon ruled over Babylonia itself and Syria, and 
formed an independent state. The Phoenician cities on the 
coast were independent of either; Cilicia was a kingdom by 
itself; and in the west there existed those states wdiich after- 
wards formed the kingdom of Lydia.” 

In order not to anticipate too much, I will for the present 
break off the history of Babylon in the reign of hlabopolassar, 
to take it up again in a subsequent part of these lectures, and 
will return to earlier times, which do not indeed extend, 
like the Babylonian history, to 2,000 years before the time of 
Alexander, but which, if we adopt accounts that cannot be 
disregarded notwithstanding all our scruples, extend further 
back than the period of the greatness of Kineveb. I allude 
to the history of ancient Egjqpt. 

In the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and somewhat later 
than the time of Berosus, Manetho^ a priest of Sebenn^^tus, 
wrote the ancient history of Egypt in three tomes.^ He states, 
that he derived his materials from ancient documents of the 
country, and rational criticism cannot have the least doubt as 
to the truth of this assertion. Even before the discovery which 
enables us to read hieroglyphics, it would have been irrational 

* In 2 Kings, xiv. 25, Jonali is placed .under Jeroboam IT., that is, b.c* 800. 
Kiebulir cannot mean to place him much later, as the kingdom of Israel was 
destroyed as early as fifty years after the death of Joroboam,~Ei>. 

^ properly signifies a roll of papyrus, like jSi^Xtor. This expression, 

which was afterwards frequently used, seems to have been applied at Alexandria 
chiefly to Egyptiiin books, for T6p.o$ is the term always used in speaking of 
Manetho. It occurs down to the ninth century of our era. The tomiis of Leo 
; the Great is so called, because Ms proposals, which were sent to the council, 

I happened to be written on a roll of papyraSi” 
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to reject liis autliority; but now liis statements are confirmed 
by Cbampollion baying read tlie names of the Egyptian kings. 
The succession of the later kings has been found on a monu- 
ment at AbydoS;, in the same order in which it is given by 
Manetho; the monument indeed is not complete, but we can 
see the agreement from, its beginning. Whether his earlier 
dynasties are liistorical^ is another question. He began with 
the government of the native gods of Phtlia (the Beoi); they 
were succeeded by a dynasty of demigods {rjjjbtOeol)^ and these 
again by one of deceased beings (ve/cue?'!, who likewise were 
not human beings. "Wliat they conceived the third dynasty 
to have been, I am unable to say; but it will not be long 
before a more accurate knowledge than I have, will be the 
common property of all, and then the mystery will be removed. 

when persons maintain, that although tliese three 
dynasties are fabulous, the fii'st human dynasty of Manetho 
may yet be historically true, I do not indeed deny the possi- 
bility of its being true, but it does not appear to me probable. 
I doubt it not only on account of the immense length of time, 
but much more on account of the contents of the monuments 
which have hitherto been deciphered.^ No one can doubt the 
explanation of the names of the kings in the hieroglyphics, 
although many other things are still questioned, and even the 
most violent and disingenuous opponents of Champollion admit 
that he lias correctly explained the proper names in the inscrip- 
tions. Now, all the monuments that can be explained, and 
even those which bear marks of being the most ancient, do 
not give any names which go farther back than to that dynasty, 
which Manetho calls the eighteenth, and which is a dynasty of 
Diospolis. But the following is another reason for rejecting 
the earlier dynasties as uxxhistorical, a reason wdiich is not 
sufficiently considered : it is this — that nearly all of them are 

^ Snbscqiientlj’- to the gorernment of tlie gods and heroes, Manetho entinic- 
rated thirt}'- dynasties. lie closed with Nectanehos, the last native Egyptian 
king, who lost his throne and his life under Artaxerxes Ochiis. The later 
Persian and Macedonian kings were not reckoned hy him as dynasties. His 
lists of kings arc preserved in Syncellus, who nsed Jiiiras Africanus as his 
authority, and from him we see that Eusebius committed forgeries, in order 
to make those lists agree with his clironology. Unfortunately the names and 
numbers are very corrupt in the only' manuscript wo have of Syncellus i his 
accounts, moreover, are extremely meagre, .Manetho himself gave not only a 
dry list, but WTote a real history.”^ — X8S6, ' . ' 
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placed in Lower Egypt, winch cannot have existed at so early 
a period, or, according to the nature of the country, could at 
least not be the seat of govermnent* For, from the present 
elevation of Lower Egypt, it may be calculated, that, at the 
time of the eighteenth dynasty, it must liave been for the most 
part uninhabited. “It was quite a correct notion of the 
ancients, that, in early times, the valley of the Kile was an 
estuary ; the Delta is altogether a marshy country.” 

We are indebted for much information upon this question 
to the work of Flavius Josephus against the Egyptian, Apion. 
The controversy between them was carried on like many others, 
each party proceeding from different j^oints of view, and 
occupying different grounds, on which they could not possibly 
come to an understanding. Apion denied the national origi- 
nality of the Jews, and declared them to be a mixed people 
(avjK\vB6<i) , or a sect which had been formed by the admix- 
ture of several other tribes. As regards the Jews existing at 
that time in Palestine and Egypt, the assertion wais quite 
correct; for the number of Jews who had returned from Persia, 
was very small, and the immense mass of proselytes that had 
been admitted, constituted the majority among the followers of 
the Jewish religion, and among those ■who bore the name of 
Jews; but it was foolisli, and perhaps altogether untrue, for 
Apion to apply this to the condition of the Jews before this 
transplantation by Xebucadnezar. He overlooked the remark- 
able fact, that, previous to the destruction of the temple, the 
ancient Jewish nation stood in no relation to the Jews then 
living ; and in former times they had been a race extending and 
ruling far and wdde. This fact no honest inquirer can deny ; 
but if we did not know it from the Old Testament, we should 
not be able to contradict the assertion of Apion. Apion, 
therefore, as I said before, attacked the nationality of the Jews 
from his own point of view, and it was owing to this dispute 
that Flavius Josephus quoted such highly important statements 
from Eastern historians, from Berosus concerning Chaldaca, 
fi’om Manetho concerning Egypt, and from Menander and 
other Tyrian historians concerning Phoenicia. How accurately 
Berosus agrees with the history of thej'’ vs, has already been 
shewn; but he does not so agree with Manetlio. This is very 
surprising and mysterious; but it is not our business here to 
attempt a reconciliation between the tvro, and we must make 
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use of tlie statement preserved by Josepbus. In much later 
timesj it is indeed our duty and our maxim, to arrange all 
tilings intelligibly, and to place them in tlieir proper relation 
to one another, but in reference to those early ages, we must 
submit to a great many things remaining unintelligible. 

Now, Josephus quotes from jManetho this precious piece of 
information : in the period of the fourteenth dynasty, a nomadic 
people invaded Egypt in great swarms, it conquered and 
ravaged all the country ; completely destroyed the temples and all 
the monuments ; ruled over the country for five hundred years 
in a tyrannical manner, and established the seat of government 
in a town called Avaris, in the nomos Sethroites, resembling 
in magnitude a whole province. In this manner, he says, 
Egypt was cruelly oppressed by them, until an Egyptian, 
Misphragmuthosis, began to shahe off their yoke. Under his 
son, Thufchmosis, the strangers, shut up in their own city, were 
obliged, after a long siege, to capitulate for a free departure 
into Syria, ‘^and went to Judaea. Thus they appear as the 
ancestors of the Jews.’’ The Egyptian name of this nomadic 
people is Hyesos, the meaning of which is very doubtful, for 
according to some it was shepherd-kings, and according to others 
captive shepherds. The length of time which had elapsed 
between the dominion of the Hyesos and the time of Manetho 
accounts for the fact that it was obscure even to him. 
The age of the Hyesos was as far removed from Manetho as 
that of King Thcodoric is from us ; and as the etjmiology of 
Anglo-Saxon or Gothic words is difficult for us, so the ancient 
Egyptian language was, in the time of Manetho, for the most 
part forgotten and obscure. 

The statement that the Hyesos destroyed all the monuments 
of the earlier times, seems in reality but a clumsy disguise of 
the fact that Egyptian history did not go farther hack than 
that period. The Egyptians^ it seems, ought to have been 
contented with possessing a history extending as far backwards 
as, according to our calculations, the age of Abraham; but they 
wanted to ascend still higher, and hence they had recourse to 
the fabricatiola of a series of dynasties, for the times preceding 
the invasion of the Hyesos., These dynasties were certainly 
not invented by Manetho, but had long before him been estab- 
lished in Egyptian histories. Such an interpolation of history 
by a bold creation of ancient names, is quite in accordance with 
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tlie spirit of Eastern nations. I consider the thirteen dynasties 
between the viicve<; and the Hycsos to be as mihistorlcal as tlie 
dynasties of the gods, and I shall, therefore, begin with the 
eighteenth dynasty, I shall, however, notwithstanding this 
supposition, employ the number of this dynasty as a general 
name, without attaching any importance to the correctness of 
the computation. 

The Hycsos, no doubt, are those who, as even an unlearned 
but observing eye may perceive, are represented on the monu- 
ments of the eighteenth dynasty at Thebes and Ipsamhul, as 
the conquered and most ancient enemies of the Egyptians. In 
these painted bas-reliefs, the Egyptians are seen fighting with 
different nations; some of them are probably Libyans, others 
are negroes, and others, again, shew by their attire that they 
are Aramaeans; hut very different are the representations of 
the humiliation of a people, which, according to the observa- 
tion of the architect, M. Gau, who has collected those monu- 
ments, shews incontestably a Jewish physiognomy. Champollion, 
too, said, that according to all appearance the captives must 
be Jews or Arabs. The indescribable hatred of the Egyptians 
against these Hycsos is frequently manifest in the monuments: 
a red Egyptian has before him a yellow Asiatic in chains, or 
stamps upon him.’^ The hatred went so far, that among the 
numberless Egyptian antiquities we also find a quantity of 
painted papyrus sandals, in the interior of which a Hycsos is 
represented, so that the Egyptian, on putting his foot into the 
sandal, put it upon his enemy. ‘‘ And these wer*' common 
shoes, every Egyptian thus indulging in his hatred.*’ This 
hatred unmistakably she'ws that long protracted wars and 
struggles had taken place between the Jewish people, or rather 
the race to which it belonged, and the ancient Egyptians. But 
how the accounts of Manetho are to be reconciled with those 
in the Books of Moses, I am unable to say; for in the latter the 
Jews appear in the land of Goshen not as rulers, hut as 
oppressed subjects, who quit the country in order to become 
free. The outlines of the history of the eighteenth dynasty 
will he found in the immensely important monuments, with 
the publication of which Champollion is at present occupied; 
and it is part of his task to give these outlines; and from him 
W'e shall perhaps learn, that the struggles with the Hycsos are 
the struggles for the deliverance of Egypt from their yoke. 
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The description which Herodotus in his second hook gives 
of the condition of Egypt, is perfectly trustworthy and beau- 
tifiil, so far as he himself had an opportunity of observing; 
but in regard to the historical part the case is different, for he 
wrote down the history as it was related to him by the Egyptian 
priests. He himself understood nothing of the Egyptian lan- 
guage, was unable to read the hieroglyphics,, and was obliged 
to receive, in regard to everything, that which the priests 
thought fit to tell him. The authority of Herodotus has been 
maintained against Manetho; but this is quite wrong, for in 
point of credibility, Herodotus cannot be compared w^ith 
Manetho. The latter was a native of the country, and could 
make use of the ancient documents; so that he stands far 
higher than Herodotus, who is himself quite aware of the de- 
ceitful disposition of the Egyptian priests. Thus, in the story 
of the clerk of the temple at Elephantina, wdien on being 
questioned about the course of the Nile the man gave some 
foolish answer, Herodotus indeed recorded it, but added the 
remark, ‘*he seemed, however, to me to be joking.’’ The 
wdiole narrative of the period before Psammetichus is without 
value; but from that time it is historical and excellent; for 
this portion of his history Herodotus did not receive from 
priests, but from people who, answering to the Indian half- 
caste, were descended from the Ionian and Carian soldiers who 
had married Egyptian women. This class of people, a kind 
of Mulattoes who, belonging to no caste, formed an inter- 
mediate race called spoke both languages: from 

these unhappy people he derived his account of the dynasty 
of Psammetichus, and his narrative is trustvroxthy, so far as it 
can be so, considering that it is a tradition.^ 

But so far as tierodotus describes his own observations, 
everything is trustworthy, accurate and excellent. Thus he 
clearly perceived, that the soil of Egypt was rising by the 
yearly deposits of the Nile remaining behind after the inunda- 
tion, At present the progress of that elevation can be traced 
far better through the course of so many centuries, and his 
observations are seen to be perfectly correct; we are enabled 

^ Herodotus does not say whether he made his travels as a merchant or as 
a mere traveller. I suspect that the Greeks, as is still the case with travellers 
in the East, generally tried to procure themselves the means for travelling, by 
trading with the people whom they visited.”-^! 826 . ■ ' , 
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to confirm tliem and carry them out with still greater precision. 
It is inconceivable that down to our own times people have 
been blind to this fact; and my father was the first who again 
made the observation, that the Nile annually leaves a deposit 
behind it. In one place where the bank of the Nile had 
broken down, he found a number of strata, which were placed 
upon one another like layers of paper. In places where the 
succession of strata is not disturbed by agriculture^ as by the 
water side, the uppermost layer acquires through the heat of 
the sun such a hardness, that it remains distinct from the lower 
deposit, and a year later is solid enough to resist the dissolving 
influence of the water. Thus tlie upper and lower strata 
remain distinct, just as in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh 
thin strata of coal are found between layers of sandstone. 

The learned, from overbearing ignorance, have had recourse 
to the strangest hypotheses, and have made difficulties in which 
there is no sense. They have denied the elevation, because, 
they say, if it had continued from the day of Herodotus, 
Egypt would have extended farther into the sea than it does. 
But Egypt actually has extended farther into the sea, and in 
the interior the country has risen still more than towards the 
sea, where downs were gradually formed. Many tracts which 
were overfllowed in ancient times, are no longer reached by the 
Nile. The inundation which Herodotus describes as occurring 
throughout Egypt, happens at present only in the neighbour* 
hood of Damietta.” In his time many districts, which are 
now filled up and form a high land, were complete swamps, 
ra €X7) tP]^ Alyvirrov^ for example, and a great portion of the 
Delta, which now forms a firm clay soil. In like manner, some 
of the great ancient lakes, as the one near Pelusimn, are now 
partly changed into marshes, and partly have become high and 
arable land. While Upper Egypt has lost land by being 
covered with sand, far more land has been gained in Lower 
Egypt, which is now cultivated to a greater extent than in 
ancient times. This change, by which the banks of the Nile 
have been raised, necessarily raised the bed of the river also; 
but the latter has taken place only towards the mouth of the 
river, and the consequence of this is, that the mouth has be- 
come more and more obstructed by the accumulation of sand. 
In ancient times it was possible to sail in galleys up the river 
as far as Memphis; nay, as late as 40G years ago, the Venetians 
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sailed a considerable distance up the river, wliile at present it 
is scarcely possible to enter tlie river with small boats. Had 
the Nile, like the Rhine in the Netherlands, been dammed in 
by dykes, the bed of the river would have become higher than 
the surrounding country; fortunately for Egypt, this has not 
been done, but towards the sea, the bed of the river has be- 
come so much higher, that the navigation from the sea becomes 
more and more difficult. The mouth of the river advances 
but very slowly, the Etesiae keeping back the water of the 
Nile; if they did not blow at the season "when the Nile is 
high, the deposit of the Nile would be carried farther, and 
Egypt would Increase more rapidly. The Po, which has no 
opposition to encounter, quickly pushes its mouth forward ; this 
is less the case with the mouth of the Mississipi, the current 
from the gulph of Mexico running against it.^ 

Egypt is said to have been called in the language of the 
Egyptians Chemi, whence the name of chemistry, the science 
of the Egyptians. The Aramaeans called it Mizraim, that is, 
water; but in Scripture the father of Mizraim is called Cham, 
which is the root of Chemi. The Egyptian people, as seen on 
the ancient monuments, cannot be recognised in the present 
inhabitants of the country. The modern Egyptian has, indeed, 
very hard and rough features, but his form is very much like 
that of Asiatics, and there is no essential difference between 
him and the Arab. The peasantry is mixed with Arabs ; the 
Copts, who have remained unmixed, are said to differ more 
from the Arabs. In the Greek documents which have been 
discovered in Egypt, there occurs a very remarkable peculiar- 
ity, which will throw light on many particulars in the per- 
sonal relations among the Egyptians during the period of the 
Ptolemies. The Egyptians had only a very small number of 
names, and in order that in legal documents there might be 
no doubt as to the identity of persons, they went in their 
precaution so far, as not only to mention the name of the 
father, but to add a description of the persons concerned in any 
transaction. A person was described as the son of so and so, 

® The three preceding paragraphs, from the words, « The description which 
Herodotus,” etc,, have been transferred to this place from the end of the sixth 
Lecture, for the purpose of restoring a more consistent order. The remark on 
Oarsten Niehuhris observation of the strata in the deposits of the Nile, has been 
taken from the remarks on lake Moerls in the seventh Lecture.— E j>. 
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as born in this or that place, so many years old, etc. Now in 
these descriptions we meet with inhabitants of two different 
colours, for we find black and yellow Egyj)tians mentioned. 
But wdiether a portion of the ancient inhabitants actually 
belonged to the Ethiopian race, or whether the black colour 
had arisen from intercourse and mixture with the Cushites and 
Negroes, is a point on which at present we can only raise a 
question, but its solution will soon be found. In the mummies 
too we see different forms. Blumenbach has shown, that, in 
regard to the formation of the skull, the ancient Egyptians 
were a race essentially different from all the surrounding tribes ; 
their teeth, in particular, are very peculiar, and differ entirely 
from those of all the other known races of men, hy their very 
great breadth, which is not found any where else, but is of too 
frequent occurrence among the Egyptians to he regarded as a 
mere hsu$ naturae. The Egyptians themselves, moreover, 
looked upon themselves as a peculiar race of men, represented 
themselves painted red to distinguish them from all other 
nations. According to Champollion, the Egyptians believed 
that there existed four races of men. 

There are no monuments referring to the earliest times, hut 
in the eighteenth dynasty they are more numerous than in any 
other, and the representations on them perfectly correspond 
with the traditions about Sesostris, etc. The desire to read 
the hieroglyphics is very old; it was awakened even at the 
time of the revival of letters, and attempts to do so were made 
as early as tlic sixteenth centairy. Information %vas sought in 
an ancient book, which ^vas known under the name of Horns 
(Orus), or HorapoHo ; but earnest modern enquirers have 
shown that, with a few exceptions, that work furnishes no 
means to explain the hieroglyphics. My fiither, Carsten 
Niebuhr, was in reality the first who made accurate and careful 
drawings of the hieroglyphics, both during his stay in Egypt, 
and afterwards at Constantinople. But I will allow an excep- 
tion in favour of father Athanasius Kircher, who took honest 
pains about the hieroglyphics on Roman monuments, and who, 
although he failed in his attempt, yet deserves to he mentioned 
with distinction. Ficoroni too had given faithful representa- 
tions of the Roman hici'oglyphics ; but those in the East and 
in Egypt had been copied very carelessly; Norden and Pococke 
had omitted the small signs and copied only the principal 
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figures^ and even tliese in a manner altogetlier arbitrary. But 
my fiitlier spared no trouble ; all tlio liieroglypliics lie fell in 
witli on sarcophagi and elsewhere, he copied most carefully, 
without the hope of ever seeing the results of his industry.^ 
llie way for further enquiries was paved by the discovery of 
the Eosetta stone. According to a decree of the college of 
priests in Lower Egypt, it was set up in honour of Ptolemy V. 
surnamed Epiphanes, and bears a threefold inscription: on the 
one side it is in Greek, and is almost completely preserved, and 
on the other in Egyptian in both the hieratic and hieroglyphic 
characters. The stone w-as discovered by the French at Eosetta 
during the Egyptian expedition, and was afterwards brought 
to England by Lord Donoughinore. Other inscriptions, wdth 
Greek and hieroglyphic writing, have subsequently been found 
at Philae. These bilingual inscriptions soon led men of keen 
observation to ingenious combinations. In the hieratic writing 
groups were perceived, in which, the same signs recurring, 
again and again, were found to be the signs for the name of 
Alexander and for other names ; but no progress was made, 
because the right method was not pursued. It was observed 
in the hieroglyphics, as had before been seen on the obelisks, 
that certain passages were enclosed in ellipses containing 
groups of from six to eight hieroglyphic characters. Dr. 
Young, an Englishman, first hit upon the idea, that those 
ellipses which are now termed royal cartouches, must contain 
names. He argued quite correctly, that if there existed an 
hieroglyphic system of figures, it could not have been applied 
to proper names, and that the latter must have been written 
in a peculiar way. Now in comparing those cartouches with 
the Greek inscription, he convinced himself that they must 
contain names, as Ptolemy, Berenice, etc., and when those 
name.s occurred a second or third time, he was able to recog- 
nise them. When in this manner he had found out the names, 
he came to the discovery that the hieroglyphic characters 
enclosed in the cartouches indicated separate letters. This was 
a most lucky thought, which unquestionably belongs to Dr. 
Young, and it would be very unfair to deny him this merit, 
although it cannot be asserted that the brothers Champolllon, 

® “ He was the first who perceived that the number of hieroglyphics is very 
limited, and that there could not possibly be a separate sign for every word. He 
made this view known, but the matter was neglected.” 
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wlio liacl previously been engaged in the study of the Coptic 
language and Egyptian history, had not entertained that 
thought themselves, but that they derived it from Dr. Young. 
If the latter wore the case, they would he wrong in not 
acknowledging it distinctly.; for even then they^ and especially 
the younger Champollion, would still have the great merit of 
having carried their investigations to the most splendid deve- 
lopment. It is, on the other hand, not impossible, that the 
same thought may have occurred to both parties simul- 
taneously. Time brings forth much ; and it may happen, that a 
man conceives the same thought which another has conceived 
at almost tlic same time. This happens almost always at those 
times in which a science receives a new impulse, and most 
disagreeable misunderstandings and animosities are generally 
tbe consequence. It is well known that Newton and Leibnitz 
made a gigantic discovery at the same time, and although both 
were convinced that neither had robbed the other, but 
that each had made his discovery independently, yet both 
were suspicious of each other. The same may possibly 
have been the case with Dr. Young and Champoliion ; but 
wliile the former stopped short at his discovery, Champoliion 
made a most successful application of it, whereby it has become 
very fruitfuL and has led to the most important results. 
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The origin of hieroglyphics must be looked for in the natural 
desire to paint such objects as are capable of being repre- 
sented; the next step was the transition from real representa- 
tions to symbolical, emblematical, or allegorical signs. This 
becomes quite evident, if we compare the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics with the Mexican mode of writing. In the latter, 
the object to bo represented is painted with great minuteness, 
and its conventional signs for objects, and their relations to 
VOL* L ... -B ' 
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one anotlier, are but few; but this Mexican method of writing 
is mere painting, and a means to show at once the objects 
which were before the writer’s mind, but it expresses his idea 
or thought only in an indistinct manner; it cannot be read, 
in the proper sense of the word^ but indicates the substance of 
what is to be communicated only symbolically. Such is the 
nature of their calendars^ charts, family registers, and eyery- 
thing else which has not been destroyed by the barbarous 
proceedings of the Inquisition. But many things^ of which 
accounts haye yet come do\yn to us, such as the hymns of 
the Kaziks of Tezcuco, cannot haye been written in this 
maimer, and there must accordingly have existed another 
mode of writing, to describe things which do not lie within 
the range of the outward senses. Thus we have some fragments 
of Mexican manuscripts, in which we manifestly perceive 
something quite different, which must eyideiitly be signs for 
words answering to that which the Greeks in Egypt termed 
the hieratic mode of writing. Such a fragment exists at 
Dresden, of which Alexander von Humboldt has caused a 
fac-simile to be engrayed.^ The hieroglyphic writing in 
Egypt beginning in the same manner, had only a very limited 
range of subjects ; and the Egyptian language was well adapted 
to such a mode of writing. It has no synonymes, and” the 
words have no inflexions at all, so that their relations to one 
another could he indicated only by particles. If they had 
invented a separate sign for every word, the whole Egyptian 
language might have been written in the same manner in 
which it can be done in the highly “Cultivated language of the 
Chinese, which has been developed to such a degree that it 
contains not only as many signs as there are words, but that 
it has even separate signs for the finer shades of meaning 
for which no word exists, whence their written language 
is more perfect and more developed than the spoken lan- 
guage. Such hieroglyphics may have been used in Egypt 
from time immemorial; but, subsequently, necessity led them 
to invent other signs. The words were divided and decom- 
posed ; people learned to divide their words into syllables and 

^ “ Sometimes we find, by tbe side of tbe Mexican writing, an explanation in 
Spanisb, wMeh is as old as the Mexican. There are stiU persons in Mexico who 
are able to understand such a picture-book, and to read such writing.” 
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spell tliem, and liieroglyj>liic signs were deTised for the separate 
parts of a WTird. I can understand the matter, although I do 
not ■understand a word of the ancient Egyptian or Coptic 
language. When, for example, they wanted to write the 
name Ilainesscs, there existed a word Ra^ and this they ex- 
pressed hy its hieroglyphic character, which formed tlic first 
syllable, just as is done in China; but it might so happen that 
there was no such word as messes^ in this case they took the 
hieroglyphic of a word beginning with m, and added it to Ra. 
In like manner they then added the hieroglyphic of a word 
beginning with e, and so on. A circle or ellipse was then 
drawn round the whole, to indicate that each of the hiero- 
glyphics enclosed in it must be referred only to its sound, or 
to the initial of the word indicated by them. This method 
was probably first applied to proper names, but gradually they 
learned to write everything, even ordinary words, and this 
method was developed more and more. When the hiero- 
glyphics were not sufficient, the words were decomposed, 
and written as I have here described. But by the side 
of this there arose a second mode of writing. The more 
people had to write, the more inconvenient it became to write 
in real hieroglyphics, and the labour was shortened by making 
certain conventional strokes instead of the picture or figure, 
as for example an I instead of Ibi$* Thus they gradually 
came to a current handwriting, which was based upon the 
hieroglyphics, and in which the original hieroglyphics, whether 
they denoted letters or syllables, corresponded to as many 
current signs. This mode of writing is called the hieratic. 
A third mode is called the demotic, respecting which the 
learned do not yet appear quite agreed ; and it seems doubtful 
as to whether it was the hieratic still more cursorily written, 
or whether it was a peculiar and more extended system of 
writing syllables and letters. But this, too, will soon be i^er- 
fectly clear, however much people may oppose these new 
explanations and discoveries, either from that hostility 
against everything great or newly discovered, which never 
falls to show itself, or from honest scepticism. Hen of the 
most trustworthy character, such as Abbe Peyron, at Turin, 
one of the most respectable scholars, an excellent critic, and a 
good though not a perfect philologer, axe quite capable of 
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proTlag tlie correctness of Champoilion's views. Peyron lias 
written to niC;, tliat after long investigations in examining a 
collection of demotic manuscripts at Turin, in which the 
demotic writing is accompanied hy a Greek translation, he has 
become perfectly convinced of their correctness, and he can 
neither he deceived himself nor deceive others, because he has 
applied himself to the Egyptian and Coptic languages, and has 
studied the latter so thoroughly, that the dictionary which he is 
preparing will throw all his predecessors into the shade. The 
passage in Clemens of Alexandria, on the Egyptian mode of writ- 
ing,” also most clearly agrees with the view of Champolllon. 

The subject is dilHcult only on account of our scanty know- 
ledge of the Egyptian language, since, except a translation of 
the Bible, some homilies, legends and the like, which belong 
to the period of the dominion of the Arabs, we have no docu- 
ments, and the language of that period is no doubt very dege- 
nerate compared with that spoken in the time of the 18tli 
dynasty. For as the Egyptians, ever since the time of the 
Persians, lived under the dominion of foreign nations, and had 
even before been mixed with strangers tlirough commerce, 
their language must have undergone very great changes under 
their various rulers. The language must have been changed 
more, and indeed far more, than the Arabic; because, accord- 
ing to all appearances, the Egyptians never had a literature of 
their own, and consequently had no means whatever of pre- 
serving their language. There is no trace of a literature, for 
their theological, theosophical, and theurgic books, which were 
in the exclusive possession of the priests, cannot be regarded as 
a literature. 

The application of what, are called the phonetic hieroglyphics, 
and which ought rather to be called alphabetic, led to the 
use of a number of alphabets. If for example, I wished to 
write the name Adam^ I should seek for a word beginning 
with ill order to put its hieroglyphic first, and in the same 
manner I should proceed with the following letters. But as 
there were many hieroglyphics— on the whole about 900 — there 
might be twenty, thirty, or even more hieroglyphics for words 
beginning with and I might use any one of them to express 
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the letter a. Thus a person might use twenty or thirty dif- 
ferent signs for one and the same letter. Although, therefore, 
the individual letter was certain, yet there was on the whole 
the greatest uncertainty; and while we have one alphabet, 
the Egyptians had twenty or thirty, from which letters might 
be chosen at pleasure. The next steps which ought to have 
been taken, would have been to select one out of the many 
possible alphabets, and to adopt it for general use; but whether 
the Egyptians took this step, we will not attempt to decide. 
In regard to the hieroglyphics, they probably never did take 
it; and even in the demotic method they do not seem to have 
done it, as they stopped short in the process of dividing words 
into syllables. 

This step in advance was made by the Phoenicians. In 
their system of writing, which was adopted by the Samaritans 
and Hebrews, there was only one sign for every letter. Hence 
both the Phoenician and the Hebrew contain much that is hiero- 
glyphic. It is well known, that the names of the letters have a 
distinct meaning, for example, Beth signifies a house 
' Gimel, “ a camel/' etc. This points to the fact that originally 

the Phoenicians must likewise have had hieroglyphics, and 
from Champollion’s discoveries it is perfectly clear to me, that 
they chose particular hieroglyphics as signs for the separate 
i ' sounds. While the Egyptians might select any hieroglyphic 

I beginning with a to represent the letter a, the Phoenicians 

I fixed upon one definite hieroglyphic for every particular letter, 

I and accordingly established the hieroglyphics of house, camel, 

I etc.; for Z?, y, etc. This is the invention of the alphabet. 

When, therefore, we find it a disputed point among the ancients, 
I as to whether the Egyptians or Phoenicians were the inventors 

I of the art of writing, the question may be answered thus: The 

Egyptians probably possessed writing first, and according to 
their model and example, the Phoenicians may have formed 
hicrogl3q)hics for themselves; but they made the grand dis- 
covery, which constitutes the ground-work of the art of writing 
properly so called, that is, of the art which has a fixed sign for 
every letter. Seldom has a nation earned so lasting and certain 
a reward for merit as the Phoenicians, for rarely has a great 
invention been so widely spread and extended, as the invention 
of letters. The. alphabets of all the western nations are derived 
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from tliat of tlie Plioenicians; from it were formed tlie Greek 
and Latin, and the Gothic characters have their origin in the 
ancient Phoenician, though the changes are considerable. It 
would, however, be erroneous to imagine that all the alphabets 
in the world are derived from the Phoenician, for ‘in the East 
there exist very different systems of writing; the writing of the 
Persians and Assyrians, and the cuneiform writing in Persepo- 
litan inscriptions arose independently of the Phoenician and 
Egyptian systems; in like manner the very ancient Etliiopic 
characters are independent; nay, the Ethioplc method of 
writing is so perfect that it fiir surpasses the Egyptian.-'^ 

The stagnation of the Egyptians after the time of their 
greatness under Sesostris, is altogether very remarkable. From 
that time they did not advance one step further; they became 
perfectly fixed, and in the midst of the monuments of the 
ancient greatness of their ancestors, and though possessed of 
hereditary arts, they were quite a degenerate people, incapable 
of advancing a single step in developing and perfecting that 
which they had received from their forefathers. They are a 
warning example to those who have the foolish fancy of 
regarding the Oriental division into castes as something excel- 
lent, for castes after all can effect nothing else than the con- 
tinuation of a dead and mechanical knowledge; and what is 
the use of this? They preserve in a lifeless condition that which 
was once full of vitality, without allowing anything new to 
come into life. Only that which has life and energy in it can 
have any value. What good can the appearance or the empty 
name of a thing do^ which has existed for thousands of years 
in the same form? Of such stagnation the Egyptians are even 
a more striking example than the Indians; for it -was only 
through their system of castes that the Egyptians became so 
helpless and so little inventive, that in the end, when forced 

^ “In tlie West too we find a kind of writing wkich seems to hare claims to 
originality-— though I will not absolutely assert it— I mean that of the Celti- 
berians. As regards Eunic writing, it is e\ddently and decidedly derived from 
the Greek and Latin. But the question as to its antiquity is one which I must 
leave others to answer, and which seems to he enveloped in impenetrable dark- 
ness. The scantiness and the limited number of Eunic signs seems to suggest a 
very early adoption of the Greek characters. But there is nothing original in 
them, and it is only a conceited and injurious patriotism that can see aiiv orifd- 
naiity in them.’' « & 
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to abandon tlieir ancient system, tHey were obliged to go 
begging in foreign countries, and to adopt tlie Greek alpbabet, 
wbicli they bad to complete with six of their own characters. 

The Egyptian division into castes is very ancient, and 
certainly shows that the country was conquered by foreigners. 
Wherever there are castes, they are the consequence of foreign 
conquest and subjugation; and it is impossible for a nation to 
submit to such a system, unless it be compelled by the calami- 
ties of a conquest. It is only through, conquest, that, contrary 
to the will of the people, those circumstances are formed 
which afterwards assume the character of a division into castes. 
Thus I have read in a book of travels to Bokhara, that four 
different nations there live together: the Tadjiks, or the 
Persian tribe, comprising the merchants and tradespeople; 
the Usbekes, the Caracalpakes, and a fourth tribe. Each of 
these different nations has its peculiar calling : they are warriors, 
husbandmen, merebants, etc,, and each is separated from the 
other. A Bokharian can change his occupation only with the 
consent of the prince, and this happens but very rarely. If 
there appeared among them a legislator, he might very easily 
constitute them as castes. In India the distribution of castes 
is by no means the same everywhere. I once addressed myself 
to a very distinguished man at Calcutta to ask him, whether 
in India the castes were equally distributed in all parts of the 
country; and he ans-wered me that this was by no means the 
case; that in many parts one caste did not exist at all, and 
that its occupations were carried on by another; he said, f 
example, that the Brahmins were very numerous in some 
provinces, as in Bengal, and that in others they were very 
few; and that inmost cases they were natives of particular 
places. Thus in some places nearly all the inhabitants belong 
to the second caste, while in Bengal this caste scarcely exists 
at all. The example of India, therefore, also shows that the 
castes are the result of conquests, and that they represent 
different nationalities. The more ancient tribes are subdued, 
and hence the country people, the Sudras, are naturally far 
darker than the Brahmins, who wherever they have remained 
unmixed, are in reality white. Accordingly, there can bo no 
question, that in Egypt also the castes arose out of the conquest 
, of different tribes, and out of their subsequent amalgamation 
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into one mass. It is singular tliat tlie caste of warriors con- 
sisted of two tribes, and this renders it Yerj probable that at 
different times through the change of dynasties a double tribe 
of rulers arose, and that they came to an understanding with 
each other; this would, at least, account for the appearance of 
two tribes in one caste. In like manner a double ruling 
nation arose in Italy in the time of Charlemagne, when the 
Lombards were subdued by the Franks; the Lombards were 
rulers in their relation to the Italians, and the Franks in their 
relation to the Lombards. Hence also a double nobility, the 
ancient Lombard nobility, and the new Frankish nobility. I 
conceive the two tribes in the military caste, the Calasirians 
and Ilermotyhians, to have had a similar origin. 

The particulars respecting the castes may be read in 
Herodotus. ‘‘Those which he mentions, ho'wever, are not to 
be regarded as the original ones; for the caste of interpreters 
did not arise until the settlement of Greeks in Egypt. The 
cv^mTai (swineherds) must not be considered as a caste at all, 
seeing that they were as much despised as among the Jews, 
but they "were out of all connexion with the castes, they were 
the outcasts or Pariahs, a necessary appendage of every 
division into castes. The first two must have been the con- 
querors, and the last two the conquered. 

“ All the knowledge of the Egyptians was evidently in the 
hands of the priests; just as at Babylon the observation of the 
stars, which led to astrology, was confined to the priests. 
Astrology, however, was never practised by the Egyptians; 
and their astronomy is very problematical, it being unknown 
how far it was developed, and to what period it belongs* The 
cultivation of geometry, on the other hand, is ascribed to them, 
and the Greeks are said to have derived it from them, but this 
question too is %^ery obscure. The Greeks obtained the results, 
but they themselves found out the scientific reasoning on 
which they were based/^ 
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LECTUEE VII. 

It would occupy too much time to speak of the manners, 
customs, and institutions of the Egyptians; I cannot do better 
than refer you to the second book of Herodotus, Wlioever is 
engaged in philological studies, must make Herodotus his 
daily companion; he must never cease reading him. The 
Egyptian monuments furnish us with a knowledge of the 
whole condition of Egypt, which is more accurate than any 
we possess in regard to either of the classical nations, “and the 
antiquities of no country are so well preserved as those of 
Egypt. They are for the most part so carefully represented, that 
only awkwardness and want of skill can destroy them; the 
atmosphere of Egypt does not exercise any destructive influence 
upon the paintings, and the papyrus is nearly as indestructible 
as the pyramids.’’ All human occupations, agriculture, com* 
merce, navigation, and in short all the manifestations of limnan 
life, are represented on the remains of Egyptian antiquity, 
especially in mural paintings, resemhling the painted tapestries 
in China. Much has already been gained from this soiuce 
towards a knowdedge of Egypt, and in the course of time the 
whole mode of life of the Egyptians will become clear. These 
representations, it is true, belong for the most part to the pe- 
riod of the eighteenth dynasty, that of Sesostris ; but from them 
•we sec how the same variety and development in civil aflairs 
then prevailed as they did afterwards, and that even at that 
period, Egypt had in everything reached its highest point of 
perfection.' * Many arts are seen to have been then practised in 
Egypt, which have been considered as later Oriental inventions; 
but it is more especially the chemical processes of art, “ that is, 
the art of fusing metals, the preparation of glass, medicines, 
and the like,” that appear to have made great progress. 
Chemistry, in fact, has derived its name from the countay of 
of Chemi or Egypt. The art of distilling is unmistakably 
represented in paintings belon^ng to the earliest period of 
Egypt, “ and there can be no doubt that the Greeks learned 
from the Egjrptians the art of extracting metals from the ore. 
Agriculture, and the manufacture of cotton, had also made 
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Yery great progress.” In tlie representation of wars, we find 
very remarkable engines for besieging towns, and sucli arms 
as are generally said to have been invented in later times, and 
do not reappear till a mucl\ later period in the art of Greek 
and Italian warfare, either because their principle had been 
forgotten, or because it had not been brought into practical 
application. In future, when the hieroglyphics shall be ex- 
plained, ail this will be of the highest importance, and it will be 
possible to give a complete picture of the whole life of the 
Egyptians. If they had had a literature, we should not he 
able to learn from it much more than we shall know, when 
their monuments shall have been fully explained. All their 
works are executed with great mechanical skill and perfection ; 
thus their architecture in its highest style is not only colossal, 
but its detail is uncommonly beautiful, and the workmanship 
exceedingly neat; and however awkward the human figures 
are in their sculptures and statues, their faces are treated with 
great artistic taste and skill. The head of Memiion, which 
is at present in London, is said to be a masterpiece of 
technical skill, and notwithstanding the difficulty of the ma- 
terial of wliich it consists, to be wrought with the greatest 
delicacy. The Egyptians, like very many other oppressed 
people, were very far advanced in the arts, while their in- 
tellectual culture remained hehind-hand. They were extremely 
industrious, but all the forms under which they lived, were 
oppressive, and for this reason they could have no living 
author.^^ 

The religion of the Egyptians is still very mysterious to me ; 
I suspect that it vras not the same at all times or in all places, 
but that there were essential differences. The worship of Isis 
and Osiris appears neither to have been the most ancient, nor 
generally prevalent, but to have had its seat in Lower Egypt. 
In Upper Egypt the worship of Ammon prevailed, while that 
of Phtha (Hephaestus) alone extended over the whole country. 
It must, however, be observed that their religion was of foreign 
origin, It degenerated into a monstrous and repulsive sys- 
tem of symbols, in which nothing pleasing will ever be dis- 
covered. The partiality for the monstrous, in the character of 
the Egyptians, compared with the grandeur of the Holy 
Scriptures, is very strikingly exhibited in the history of the 
defeat of Sanherib/* 
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We liave already mentioned the conquest of Egypt by the 
mysterious Hycsos. They were conquered by the kings of 
the eighteenth dynasty who attacked them from Upper Egypt. 
Now what connexion there may have existed between this 
dynasty and the ancient civilised Ethiopians, is a subject on 
wliicli the greatest historical inquirers have been unable to 
come to any certain conclusions. The ancient tradition is, 
that the Ethiopians of Meroe were Egyptians, and that the 
priests of tlie two countries were connected with one another. 
These accounts, which occur especially in Diodorus, must 
not be overlooked; they are in every respect deserving of very 
great attention. They do not at all agree with that history 
of Egypt which Diodorus relates. It is however quite certain, 
that the state of Meroe is not fabulous, as has been imagined 
so long; even as late as the time of the Ptolemies, Meroe was 
a wealthy city and a great state. It was then still the seat 
of a nation which used hieroglyphics, and which was regarded 
by the Egyptian priests as their instructors and as the tribe 
from which they were descended. This state of things was after- 
wards strangely interrupted, when Greek culture spread in that 
country.^ The Ethiopians themselves deserve to be specially 
noticed, but the explanation of their nationality presents many 
difEculties. Those whom we might consider as the Cushites 

thus they are called in the Old Testament’^) would be the 
Abyssinians of Tigre and Axum,^ whose language is on the 
one hand quite akin to the Arabic, but on the other hand has 
words which are thoroughly foreign to all the Aramaic dialects. 
This Ethiopian language, which at present is spoken only at 
Tigre, seems formerly to have extended to Atbara and the 
ancient Meroe, the site of which is now with great probability 
sought in the district of Sennaar. But here it has perished 
partly through Arab and partly through Nubian conquests, 
and has become amalgamated with the language of the con- 
querors. In their external appearance, the Ethiopians, such 
as we see them in the Abyssinians of Tigre, present a striking 
difference from the Arabs. Whether this has arisen from the 

^ See Kkin, Schrift i. p.4I0, ii. p.l79. 

* ‘*TMs tribe forms tlie smallest part of the nation now called Abyssinians^ 
or more con-ectly Habesli. The name Habe^ {^vyKkuhes) is very appropriate 
for this people, as it consists of an amalgamation of the most different tribes, for 
the most part of blacks of different shades doTO to the Negroes.’' 
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fact, tliat a dark race became mixed with a Semitic one, is a 
question on which we can only form conjectures; its investi- 
gation lies beyond all monuments. It is very remarkable, 
that according to the views of Moses as well as according to 
the accounts of the Arabs, the latter themselves consist of two 
tribes^ and that the one, that of Yactan, is connected with the 
Cushites (?); the other Arabic tribe is that of Ismael. Now 
whether the Cushites were the same as the Arabs of the tribe 
of Yactan, or whether they were mixed with them, this much 
is certain, that at one time they were a highly civilised nation, 
and that the Egyptians under the eighteenth dynasty shared 
this civilization with them. 

That was the golden age of Egypt. There is no monument 
which can be said, with certainty, to be older than the 
eighteenth dynasty ; but the period of that dynasty produced 
more gigantic monuments than any other nation either of 
ancient or modern times; and the representations of its vic- 
tories and conquests are not only in keeping with that great- 
ness, but perfectly agree with the traditions about Sesostris, 
who belonged to that dynasty. Its date may be about iOOO 
years before Herodotus, who says nothing about it, except that 
Moeris lived not quite 900 years before his time. As he paid 
great attention to such dates, we may consider this statement 
as tolerably trustworthy.^ The numbers which are taken from 
Manctho by Josephus, Africanus, Syncellus, and by Eusebius 
{in his Chronicle) may so easily be mis-written, and the 


® In order to understand this passage, we mnst remember, that Champollion 
regards Moeris as the fifth king of the eighteenth dynasty. In 1826, Niebuhr 
said, that Sesostris must have lived about 800 years before Herodotus j so that 
the period of the Hyesos-Moeris = 100 years, and Moeris-Sesostris=: 100 years. 
Niebuhr’s expression respecting the connexion of the Arab dynasty at Babylon 
(p. 20, foil.), is explained by the above supposition, as he conceived the following 
syncliimism, supposing Herodotus to have been in Egypt about b.c. 450 : — 


Babylon. 

1961 (Ecign of the Chaldaeans). 
1519 Arab Dynast}^ 

1450 (Beign of the Arabs), 

1274 Expulsion of the Arabs. 


Egypt. 

Conquest by the Hyesos. 

(Reign of the Hyesos). 

Expulsion of the Hyesos, 
eighteenth dynasty. 

(Reign of the eighteenth dynasty). 


It must, however, be observed, that in 1826, Niebuhr considered Ramesses the 
Great as belonging to the nineteenth dynasty; probably, according to Cham- 
pollion’s earlier supposition, that Ramesses Miamua was the first king of the 
nineteenth dynasty. — Ed, 
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differences and contradictions among tliem are so enormous," 
that the idea of a synchronism, e, with the history of 
Babylonia and Assyria, cannot he conceived even approxi- 
mately. But that age of prosperity and culture, in which 
Egypt already possessed all the knowledge, arts, and manu- 
factures, hy which it was ever distinguished, and at the same 
time acquired immense power, is very ancient. Never has 
Egypt surpassed that age in power and intellectual culture. 
It is quite illogical to doubt the accounts about the conquests 
of Sesostris ; they are thoroughly historical. Slany things, it 
is true, as the story in Herodotus about his companions, who 
are said to have been born on one day, are fabulous; but his 
expeditions were attested by the monuments in Libya, Phoe- 
nicia, Syria, Cilicia, throughout Asia Minor, and even in 
Thrace; and although Herodotus could not read the hiero- 
glyphics, we have no reason to doubt, that he was able to 
recognise on these monuments the royal cartouches with the 
name of Eamesses the Great, or Sesostris, wliich he had seen 
in Egypt. On the monuments of that period, the Egyptian 
kings always appear as conquerors in triumplial processions, 
receiving the tribute of conquered nations, and the like. 
‘‘ Jomard was the first to direct attention to this, and to dis- 
cover the numbers on these monuments, which evidently 
describe the tribute of the conquered nations,’’ The priests 
at Thebes also explained to Gernianicus certain tables, on 
which were recorded the names of a number of nations subdued 
by Sesostris, and the amount of their tribute. ‘‘For the 
priests at that time were still able to read the hieroglyphics 
very fluently, and even in the second century of the Christian 
era, hieroglyphics were frequently written.” I am also con- 
Yinced, that the statement of Herodotus, that the Colchians 
were an Egyptian colony — a statement which has so often been 
laughed at — ought by no means to be treated with ridicule, 
but that it is a proof of Herodotus’ very happy Hellenic 
power of observation. He says, that the Colchians were dark, 
had Egyptian features, and that they alone in 'those districts 
observed the custom of circumcision. In opposition to this, it 
has been urged, that not a trace of Egyptian features is to be 
found in the beautiful race of the Caucasians, wlio are the 
descendants of the Colchians; that even Strabo knew nothing 
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of it, and found no trace of an Egyptian colony. But all this 
only proves, that, in the 500 years between Herodotus and 
Strabo, the remnants of that Egyptian colony disappeared 
among the Colchians, either in consequence of their having 
lost their national peculiarities by mingling with the ruling 
people, or because the current of the Tartar tribes which fell 
upon them first, gradually extirpated them. But after all, 
the ancient Egyptians, and even the darkest tribe among them, 
were not a race of Negroes, but a Cushite tribe. The Ethio- 
pian Abyssinians are indeed dark, but not black. I was 
acquainted at Eome with a Catholic priest of Tigre, who lived 
at Rome for a long time; his hair was not woolly, but only 
curly, and much longer than that of the Negroes. Moreover 
the Abyssinians have become so much mixed, that at present 
they must be iiiuch darker than formerly. It is one of the 
great advantages of our time, that we can with certainty say 
that this or that is quite credible^ which was formerly rejected 
with foolish assurance. I readily believe that the Egyptian 
conquests extended as far as Colchis, and that Sesostris left 
behind there a colony for the purpose of keeping the country 
in subjection; nay, I believe that he carried his expeditions 
even into Thrace. Where that colony was, I cannot indeed 
say, any more than I can determine the period in Assyrian 
history with which the conquests of Sesostris coincide. This 
is a question which at present no one can venture to answer, 
but wliich will perhaps be answered soon, for many things 
may yet be brought to light from the Egyptian monu- 
ments. Much information may yet be expected, for the 
papyrus is imperishable, especially in upper Egypt, where 
there is so little moisture; and rolls with lists of kings may 
still be found there. Near Philae, fragments of a manuscript 
of the Iliad have been discovered, and a great many papyrus 
rolls, with demotic and Greek writings, belonging to the period 
of the Ptolemies, have been preserved ; they wmre for the most 
part found in earthen vessels, in wiiich they were kept. At 
Turin there are extracts of contracts, fragments of legal 
proceedings, which perhaps are not quite original, but copies; 
they are, however, as old as the eighteenth dynasty. This 
shows what may yet be expected; and why should it be im- 
possible to discover accounts about the time of Sesostris? It 
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is only since tlie time of the French expedition to Egypt, that 
people began to bestow more attention upon the papyrus rolls; 
previous to that time, those which were found were taken no 
notice of, and it is certain that at the commencement of that 
expedition many were destroyed, while previously thousands 
of them may have been burned and wasted. Kow, care is 
taken in collecting them, and hundreds may be gathered in a 
short time, but the number of historical documents is uncom- 
monly small; and most of the papyrus rolls found on imimmics 
contain nothing but rituals. There is no doubt but that 
Egypt must become the possession of a civilised EuioY^ean 
power; it must sooner or later become the connecting link 
between England and the East Indies. European dominion 
naturally supports science and literature, together with the 
rights of humanity, and to prevent the destruction of a bar- 
barous power would be an act of high treason against 
intellectual culture and humanity. When that shall liave been 
accomplished, new treasures will be brought to light, and 
Egyptian antiquity will be laid open before our eyes: we 
stand at the very threshold of a new era in the history of 
antiquity. In Jsineveh, Babylonia, and Persia, centimes long 
past will come to light again, and the ancient times will 
pi’esent themselves clearly and distinctly in all their detail. 
It is true that all those nations are deficient in individuality 
and in that which constitutes the idea of humanity, and 
which we find among the Greeks, Komans, and moderns ; but 
their conditions and changes will become clear. In all its 
details, the ancient world wdll acquire a fresh reality, and fifty 
years hence essays will appear on the history of those nations, 
compared with which our present knowledge is like the 
chemistry, such as it was a hundred years before the time of 
Berzelius.'^ Accordingly, I have the firm conviction that 

^ “I have made the remark, that we have no traces of the Egyptians having 
ever had a history of their own. They had indeed a chronology, but true 
history they had not; and this observation is confimied by what has been found 
in the newly ex|)Iaincd inscriptions since the discovery of the art of deciphering 
the hieroglypMes. We might have expected to find in the inscriptions on the 
obelisks records of the exploits of the kings; but we nowhere meet with his- 
torical accounts. There are indeed historical representations, but they are not 
accompanied by historical inscriptions, and in most cases the representations 
have nothing at all to do with history. If we could discover the representations 
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Sesostiis actually ruled over Asia, tlie interior of Ethiopia, 
probably also over Libya, and penetrated into Thrace in 
Europe, although we must own that we know nothing of the 
particular campaigns. 

The duration of the reign of the eighteenth dynasty is 
calculated by Africanus and Eusebius, after Manetho, at three 
centuries and a half; but I attach no value to this statement. 
Africanus himself was not unbiassed ; for his object was to bring 
the ancient numbers into harmony with the current chronology, 
and with his own hypotheses and chronological systems ; and 
Eusehius is evidently a detestable falsifier, a charge from which 
peidraps Africanus also is not free. 

Sesostris is the most brilliant point in that dynasty, both 
generally and particularly as regards the monuments. The 
monuments of Thebes, as well as the gigantic colossi and rocky 
temples of Ipsambul in Isubia, between the first and second 
cataracts of the Nile, are his works. Under him Ipsambul 
"was a central point of the empire as well as Thebes itself. The 
importance of the country of Nubia must not be overlooked. 
Artists of perfectly sound judgment maintain, tliat nothing of 
a later age can bear a comparison with the perfection of the 
Egyptian art at that early period; and that everything which 
was produced subsequently, bears traces of decline, and, in the 
end, of complete decay. The buildings of the great early 
period, they say, are distinct from the later monuments; as, 


wliiclx tho Egyptian priests sliowed to Germanicns, they would no doubt bo 
difrcrent. This shows the genuineness of a hieroglyphic inscription in Am- 
mianiis Marcellinus, which was formerly dishelieved, because it was incoherent, 
and instead of mentioning the exploits of the renowned heroes, contained only 
phraseologies and doxologies. The inscription of Bosetta is composed quite in 
the same spirit; in it the Egyptian priests only praise the king for his piety, for 
the presents and privileges which he had bestowed upon them, but no allusion 
is made to the events of his reign. Berosus is quite different. In him we dnd 
slight traces of a true Babylonian history, as in Menander of that of Tyre; and 
although the most complete history was, like all eastern histories, confined to 
the personal history of a Sultan, yet their history is proceeding in the right 
track. I am convinced that there existed a complete history, just as there was 
a complete history of Phoenicia, and of the kings of Judaii, of which the present 
Books of Kings are only extracts, a fact which has been acknowledged by all 
critical theologians both Catholic and Protestant. History accordingly extends 
as far as the Aramaean race, whereas in the race of Cham, wo do not find it.”^ — 
(Transposed from Lect, X.) 
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for example, a. temple of Selxnus and Agrigentxim differs from 
one built in tlie iMacedonian period. The buildings of the 
great period are succeeded by monuments, which are indeed 
soincwliat less grand , but are still genuine Egyptian ; wlicreas 
all the structures of the time of the Ptolemies show the com- 
plete decay: at last, in the time of the Eoman emperors, they 
become quite barbarous, and are manifestly built by men who 
rrere acquainted with the arts only traditionally. Formerly 
indeed persdns were so far mistaken as to regard cycii works 
of the last-mentioned period — for example, two vaults, one a 
work of Tiberius and the other of Severus, but especially the 
Imilding containing the celebrated zodiac — as structures raised 
by the Pharaohs, and as belonging to the remotest antiquity; 
but a discerning eye easily discovers the truth. Tlic circiim- 
fcu'cncc of Thebes is actually of the extent described by tbc 
ancients. A portion of tlie buildings and monuments has been 
destroyed and has disappeared, notwithstanding their enormous 
magnitude; many a court is now occupied by a whole Arab 
village: even a German village would have ampde space; just 
as at present the little town of Palestrina, in the neighbourhood 
of Pome, is situated on the area of a temple of Fortuna, and 
a town of the size of Bonn might stand ■within the inner 
circumference of the temple of Thehes. The circumference 
of Thebes was about 45 English miles, but whether the 
whole space was occupied with houses, Is uncertain. 

As to the manner in which the eighteenth dynast}^ perished, 
wo have no information in the remains of Maiictho; but we are 
suddenly transferred into Lower Egypt, to Memphis, Tanis 
and Pelusium ; and henceforth the dynasties, -with few excep- 
tions, remain in that part of Egypt. Herodotus, indeed, con- 
siders Memphis to he the first and most ancient part of the 
Ivingdom, and he was told by the priests that this city was 
built in the most remote |>criod; but we must not forget, that 
in the time of Herodotus, Thebes was already deserted, and 
that Memphis had long since become the . capital of the empnre, 
and especially the centre of religion and of all Egyp>tian insti- 
tutions. My conviction however, is, that Slemphis arose at a 
much later time than Thebes. Changes had taken p>laee in 
Egypt, of which wc can say nothing certain; and in conse- 
quence of 'which the centre of Egyptian life was transferred to 
Lower Egypt. Memphis, no doubt, then sprang up very 
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rapidly, according to the usual manner of Eastern capitals, and 
acquired its greatness through the ruin of Thehes. All state- 
ments respecting the very early foundation of Memphis must 
be rejected, because Lower Egypt, at the time when Thebes 
was the capital, can hardly have been a populous country; it 
must have been for the most part a marshy district. It must 
be remarked in general, that Lower Egypt was a country 
gained by skilful contrivances. Lake Moeris was evidently 
made for the following purpose Lower Egypt had not yet 
become sufficiently elevated by the inundations: when the 
river came down with its mass of waters, it easily overflowed 
the country too much, and in order to protect it against such 
a deluge, the Egyptians undertook the gigantic work of form- 
ing on one side of the river in a valley, an immense reservoir. 
This great design was executed by task work; the earth which 
was dug out, was no doubt employed in raising the rest of 
Egypt. They were wise enough not to construct dikes, as it 
was necessary for the country to be overflowed; but hills were 
raised like those which are called in Friesland Wurihen^ and 
on which houses, villages and towns were built. The advan- 
tage of the lake was that when the waters came down with 
with great violence, the current, by opening the sluices, could 
be conducted into it. Thus the too great inundations of 
Lower Egypt were prevented. We do not know the site of lake 
Moeris; but I for my part do not comprehend how people can 
search after it, if they bear in mind the purpose it served. 
As the Nile, each time when the waters subsided, left behind a 
deposit, the lake must in the end have been filled up with it^ 
and thus it is quite natural that we can no longer find it. It 
had been made of a certain size to answer a definite purpose. 
When the water of the Nile was let into it, it did not evapo- 
rate altogether, but made its deposit on the bottom of the lake, 
which thus rose every year, so that in the course of a long time 
the lake vanished either altogether or at least the greatest part 
of it. We may consider it as an undoubted fact, that Lower 
Egypt did not become a prosperous and flourishing country 
until the time when the kings transferred their residence fx*om 
Tbebes to Memphis, which for purposes of fortification was 
surrounded with moats. But how long the dynasties of Mem- 
phis ruled, and the succession of their kings, are points which 
as yet we do not know; it remaina for future times and dis- 
coveries to settle these questions* .,■■■■■ 
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The second Egyptian style of architecture, then, commences 
with the dynasties of Memphis; and to them belong those struc- 
tures which have attracted the greatest attention. The most 
ancient stylo at Ipsambul and Thebes is truly gigantic; roWsS of 
mighty pillars, temples, colossal figures and whole armies of 
sphinxes and obelisks, are made of the hardest stones, granite 
and porphyry. The dynasty of Memphis, which was far away 
from granite rocks, and had only quarries of lime-stone, accom- 
modated itself to the locality and its resources, building its pyra- 
mids of sand -stone and lime-stone. It is uncertain whether 
there is any obelisk belonging to this dynasty; the great and 
splendid obelisks belong to the eighteenth dynasty, just as the 
pyramids belong exclusively to the dynasty of Memphis/'^ Pyra- 
mids are indeed found at Meroe andAthara, hut they certainly 
arc not ancient; and are so small, that we can regard them only 
as imitations of those of Memphis, which were not built till many 
centuries after Sesostris, though they may perhaps belong to 
the period of the later Meroitic dynasties of Sabaco and 
Tirhaka. 

The kings, Cheops, Chefren, Mycerinus and others, who, 
according to Herodotus, constructed those pyramids with their 
wonders, their immense size, and the ingenious arrangement 
of the interior, cannot be identified with any of the various 
names of kings in Manetho. All the pyramids %vcre covered 
with a coating, and the coating was covered with inscriptions; 
hut all this has long since been broken off; as so many Roman 
buildings and aqueducts have been stripped of the crusts of 
marble and bricks, and now stand there as mere skeletons, 
showing only their inner kernel, so is it also with the pyramids. 
But who would have imagined in former times that the period 
to which the structure of the pyramids belongs, was already a 
period of decay of Egyptian art? And yet such is the case. 

We may assert in general, that the greatness of Egypt be- 
longs to an earlier period. How long it lasted, we know 
not.''^ It would seem that under the dynasties of Memphis 
the Egyptian empire was confined within the boundaries of 
Lower Egypt, and that with few exceptions it extended neither 
into Upper Egypt nor into Asia. “ Ethiopia, which had 
before been a province of Egypt, again became an independent 

® In 1826, Niebulir was aonbtM as' to tlie timo in wlncli tlio pyramids were 
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state. In Syria the Egyptians ruled no longer, for Shisliat’s 
plundering of Jerusalem was only a predatory inroad/' How 
low Egypt liad fallen may be clearly seen from tbe fact, tliat 
sucli small kingdoms as Judali and Israel could maintain them- 
selves by its side; for the time of the greatest prosperity of 
Judah under David and Solomon belongs to that period; and 
it was about the same time that Hiram of Tyre was powerful. 
The conquests were probably lost during the revolution which 
brought about the overthrow of the empire of Thebes. 


LECTURE VIII. 

DuniNG the latter period of the empire of Memphis, there 
arose that of Ethiopia, and the Ethiopian conquerors, as Sabaco 
and Tirhaka, took possession of Upper Egypt and ruled over 
the greater part of the empire. “ This happened soon after the 
commencement of the Nabonassarian era, at the time of the 
Assyrian kings who conquered Samaria and led away the Ten 
Tribes/"' During that period, the expelled kings of Egypt 
maintamed themselves in the inaccessible marshes of the Delta; 
as the open sea was near at hand, they might easily take 
refuge there when they were hard pressed. Herodotus de- 
scribes this figuratively, as if the blind Anysis had concealed 
himself in the marshes. “ He only speaks of an Ethiopian 
king, Sabaco, who is represented to have quitted Egypt of his 
own accord; but this and the period of his reign, which Hero- 
dotus mentions, need not be taken strictly. According to 
Africanus, Sabaco was succeeded by a second king, and in the 
end by Taracos, whose name is well established, for it occurs 
in Isaiah in the form Tirhaka before the time of Sanherib. 
He is the last of the Ethiopian dynasty/’ ^ 

* ” In Herodotns, ii 140, instead of €irr«K4<ri« (from Anysis to Amyr- 
taens) wc must read TpiaK6cna, as Perizonius lias correctly remarked. Tire signs 
for tkese two numbers have very often been confoimded,’^-"I826. 
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Now after the expulsion of Sabaco, there occurred, according 
to Herodotus, the irregularity, that Sothon, a priest of Phtha, 
took possession of the government, whereas, until then, the 
kings had always belonged to the military caste. We may, 
therefore, suppose that the ancient dynasty had become ex- 
tinct, and that the elevation of the priest Sethon was the 
work of a popular revolution, in which the military caste was 
repressed; for if the ruling military caste was of foreign 
origin, it is possible that the ancient native caste of the priests 
•was supported by the people, whose interests it may have 
represented. Hence Sethon wanted to take the arms from the 
soldiers, and give them to the labourers and husbandmen. 
But during this state of dissolution, the military caste evidentlv 
soon began a successful course of reaction : they shook off the 
yoke of the priests, and recovered the government of the 
country. But matters had now come to that point that the 
Egyptian states, which from early times had been quite 
compact, now broke to pieces, and twelve commanders divided 
the empire among themselves. ‘‘ We may easily conceive the 
whole people to have risen to shake off the yoke; of the old 
dynasty no member survived, and the commanders in the 
different provinces set themselves up as princes. But the 
separation was contrary to the nature of the Egyptian people; 
the princes allied themselves with one another, and regarded 
their dilferent tribes as one people.”" The later Mameluke- 
government of the twenty-four beys, who, previously to the 
French expedition, ruled as a complex of sovereigns, was of a 
similar nature. Just such a complex of twelve princes existed 
in Egypt at the time when the warrior-caste had recovered its 
ascendancy.^ And this dodecarcliy may have lasted much 
longer than is stated by Herodotus; the immense labyrinth on 
Lake Moeris, the building of which is ascribed to it, is a proof 
of this^ or else we must deny that it was erected during the 
dodecarchy. That labyrinth was a building of prodigious 
extent: it consisted of twelve palaces, which formed one 
whole, and was the prytaneum of Egypt; there the twelve 
met in council for their common deliberations. The re- 
membrance that all Egypt had been one state necessarily led, 

^ Herodotus, ii. 147, says — “ imya^ias imiitircafraJ'* 

® **Manetlio knows nothing of the priest Sethon, nor of the dodecarchy; hut 
he has three kings whose reigns fill up that period,^^— 18S6. 
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in tlie end, to the attempt of one of the princes to assume the 
sovereignty over the rest^ and thus it came to pass thaf ^ 
Psammctichus excited the jealousy of his colleagues, and that 
the latter determined to expel him. He fled to the sea coast, 
and established himself in the inaccessible marshes. There 
he improved the opportunity of strengthening himself with 
foreign forces^ for a considerable number of Ionian and Cariaii 
adventurers had appeared on the coast. With their assistance 
he attempted the conquest of Egypt, and although their 
number was comparatively small, he succeeded in reducing 
the whole country; for all warlike spirit had vanished from 
the nation. This shows to what a low condition it must have 
sunk : what would such a hostile force have been in the days 
of Sesostris? We should he utterly ignorant of the appear- 
ance of the lonians and Carians on the coast of Egypt, if 
Herodotus, perchance, had not related the history of Psam- 
metichus; but I see in it nothing strange or inexplicable. 
The fact stated by Berosus, that in the reign of Sanherib 
Greeks landed in Cilicia, and that Sanherib marched against 
them,^ is quite a similar phenomenon; and I can see no diffi- 
culty in supposing that they also went to Egypt. Our 
history of Greece of that period presents us with mere shadows; 
but we know that about that time most of the Greek colonies 
were sent out, and especially those in Cyprus.’* The circum- 
stance, that Herodotus liere mentions only lonians cannot be 
of any weight; for as the Aramaeans, and the Eastern nations 
in general, called the Greeks Javans, so there can be no doubt 
that the Egyptians called all those mercenaries simply lonians, 
whether they belonged to one or more tribes. 

The art of war must at that time have been very low in 
Egypt, even in regard to defensive armour. In times when 
the warlike spirit declines, defensive arms are not, as might be 
imagined, multiplied and improved, hut the very reverse is 
the case — they become deteriorated; for it is a remarkable 
fact, that when the minds of men are shaken, their bodies also 
become feebler. Thus the Eomans, in later times, demanded 

Tills statement ought not to haye been disputed by a man who nnfortn- 
nately only abuses Ms great talents and learning. Many may beiieye that in 
critical inquiries^ it is only necessary to contradict, in order to appear to be 
wiser than others. I adhere to the statements in those simijle chroniclers, who 
knew quite well tliat what they called Jayahs wem Greeks/^ (Comp. Ehein. 
Mw. ill, p.40, foll.j and above, p. 32, note 4.*!— 
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to be clclivcxed from tbeir lieaTy armour; and in tbe fourtli 
century, under Gratian, tlie legions threw their breastplates 
away. In like maimer, ilie Egyptians at that period seem to 
haYe put away their armour, for on the ancient monuments 
they are represented wearing breastplates; and from the 
account of Herodotus, it is evident that those foreigners had 
an advantage over the natives of Egypt by their brazen 
armour, and that the latter sank down to the condition of 
mere Lanzenknechte^ as we may correctly call them by an old 
German term, without breastplates. 

When Psammetichus, with the aid of these foreign mer- 
cenaries, had made himself master of the whole country, he, 
according to tradition, restored the unity of the empire, and 
ruled as a powerful prince. He removed his capital still farther 
down than the kings of Memphis had done, and built Sais in 
the middle of the Delta (in the sense of the ancients)^ for liis 
capital. Such changes of capitals are by no means uncommon 
in the East. When a capital is thus transferred, the population 
of the old city follows the ruler to the new one, and the old 
capital is deserted. This process may be completed in a few 
years, and certainly required not more than one generation ; 
the new city, by the will of the ruler, soon has hundreds of 
thousands of inhabitants. Thus Delhi was supplanted by 
Agra, and afterwards the seat of government was again trans- 
ferred to Delhi. Such was the case in Egypt also. ** The 
decline of Egyptian architecture now becomes obvious. It had 
been easy to convey stones from the quarries to Memphis, 
which was situated near the Libyan hills; but Sais was built 
entirely of bricks, and it was only obelisks, sphinxes, and 
chapels, that were brought down the river from Upper Egypt' ^ 
At the time when Psammetichus founded Sais, sea-ships were 
evidently still able to sail up to the new city with facility and 
safety, though large ones, probably, could not go higher up. 

Psammetichus ruled entirely by means of his foreigners, of 

* “ What is now called the Delta is a much more limited district than that 
to which the ancients applied the name. With the latter, the western border of 
it was formed bj tlic Canopian branch of the Hile, which empties itself in the 
Bay of Abukir; the eastern by the branch of Pelusium, or the Tanitian am of 
the river. At present tlie name Deltii is applied to the country between the 
two arms of Rosetta and Damictta, a district which is scarcely one half of the 

pLcient Delta.” — 1826. 
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whom he formed for himself a castrum praetoriammi^ the 
military colonies on the Bubastian arm of the Nile, and to 
whom he gave native women in marriage. Thus arose a half- 
caste people; they were not a caste of interpreters, although 
there have been people who have viewed them in this light; 
but they were called interpreters (epfir}V€i<;) simply because they 
spoke both languages, Egyptian and Greeks just like the 
Portuguese in India, “They constituted a new tribe of 
warriors, hated and despised by the priests and genuine 
Egyptians; but, at the same time, feared by themd^ Psain- 
metichus disarmed the ancient military caste, and this led to 
an event, which has long been believed to be altogether ficti- 
tious and fabulous; for it is a fact, that Egyptian warriors, who 
were discontented, marched from their station at Elephantina 
up the Nile, and settled beyond Meroe about Lakes Fittre and 
Tchad.^ Their number certainly did not amount to many 
myriads^ it may not have been many thousands, but certain it 
is that they emigrated {avrofMoXoi), entered Ethiopia, and there 
established a colony. The Ethiopian kingdom either did not 
exist any longer, and was temporarily broken up, or else they 
entered with their treasures into the service of the Ethiopian 
kings. All such accounts and traditions are not fables; but 
w^'e must not take them literally. The case of mythical and 
poetical tales is quite diflerent; they must not be reduced to 
what may be regarded as historically probable, a mode of 
proceeding against which I loudly protest. But the above- 
mentioned account Is supported by other testimony, for we 
know that there existed an Egyptian colony south of Meroe. 
Herodotus (ii. 30) relates that the Egyptian soldiers, having 
been kept engaged as a garrison for three years, and without 
relief, at Elephantina, against the Ethiopians, and in the 
Pelusian Daphnae against the Arabs and Assyrians, emigrated 
to the number of two hundred and forty thousand, and sur- 
rendered to the king of Ethiopia. There is no necessity for 
admitting the correctness of this enormous number, although 

® “The existence of a colony in Nigritia has now been confirmed by tlie 
travels of Clai>perton and Benliam; the Pdnee of Saccatoo gave Ciapperton a 
book containing the statement that there existed a colony, which either still 
spoke Coptic, or at least did so till some centuries ago. There is no possibility 
of an imposition being practised here.”— (Comp. Benham and CiappertoAs 
Warrative of lYavels and Discoveries, yoLii. p, a99, foil Ynd edit. -Ejd.) 



the occurrence itself is credible enough* Two hundred and 
forty thousand certainly were not stationed at Elephantina, 
nor would such a number have been able to find cither the 
means of living, or the boats required for their journey; an 
emigration even of some thousands is remarkable enough. 

“ iliroiigh these colonies, foreign civilization was introduced 
into Egyptj so far as this was possible in a country divided into 
castes, and which was beginning to lose its own native 
civilization/' Psammetichus opened his dominions to the 
Greeks also for commercial intercourse, and Egypt, which had 
for centuries been closed against foreigners, was now thrown 
open to Europeans. As all who touched unclean animals, 
or killed sacred ones* were an ahoinination in the eyes of the 
Egyptians, the intercourse with the Greeks was a great incoii- 
venience to them; hence^’ the emporium at Naucratis was 
assigned to the Greeks. All commerce with the Greeks was 
carried on there, just as in China and Japan Europeans are 
admitted only at Canton and Nangasaki. Every Greek city 
had there its separate community, its separate fketories and 
separate magistrates; and the whole place together does not 
appear to have formed one civil community, but a combination 
of the most different nations. There were lonians, Milesians, 
Mitylenaeans, etc. The condition of ancient Naucratis was 
similar to that of Ptolemais or S. Giovanni d’Acrl (Acca) at 
the time of the crusades, which was one of the causes why the 
crusades failed in their object*’’' The elements of dissolution 
which those colonies contained in themselves from their very 
foundation, produced their inevitable consequences. At Jeru- 
salem, for example, the king had no j urlsdiction in the quarter 
of the Holy Sepulchre, because the patriarch was sovereign 
there; nor had the king any power within the dominion of the 

“ Tlic enthusiasm with which men were inspired at the time of the crusades 
has, to my fcelmgs, something truly grand, though iinfortunately it was not 
unaccompanied by horrors. Their failure was tlie greatest misfortune for 
Europe ; the Eastern empire would not have been crushed hy the Turks, if 
Europeans had become masters of Syria and Egypt. Those countries would 
have acquired a Eiiropeaii civilisation, and Europe would have there extended 
its basis, instead of planting a new world beyond the Atlantic, which, whatever 
may be said to the contrary, stands in a hostile relation to us, and is irrecon- 
cilable with the existence of Europe* By an extension of European culture to 
the East, all destroyers of civilisation would have been checked, Gudz's paradise 
on earth would have been cultivated, and the number of European nations with 
European civilisation would have become all the greater/' 
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three great orders of knights* But in S* Giovanni Acri, the 
number of independencies was as great as in the poor Holy 
Roman empire of the German nation/’ Almost all the Italian 
states had their own sovereignty in that town; in one street 
Pisa was the sovereign, and a Pisan could he tried only by his 
own consul; in another, Venice, Genoa, or Marseilles, exercised 
the supreme power; so that every city had there its own 
quarter and its own magistrates. The French formed a distinct 
body, and so did the orders of knights: and there was a 
quarter of the Pope in which the patriarch was the sovereign. 
Thus there existed twelve or thirteen independent states within 
the same walls. If a person who had killed another escaped 
into another quarter he was firee. Such, no doubt, was the 
condition of Nauoratis, though it was under the sovereignty of 
the Egyptian kings. 

The beginning of this Saitic dynasty, according to Hero- 
dotus, belongs to Olymp. xxviL 3, that is B.c. 670, or the 
year 78 of the Nabonassarian era, ® “ the time in which Assy- 
ria ruled over Western Asia and Syria, as far as the frontiers 
of Egypt — shortly after the death of Sanherib : Upper Asia 
was already free.” ^ This dynasty represents the restoration of 
Egypt, as the Sassanidae represent the restoration of Persia* 
Under Psammetichus and, after him, under Necho and Psam- 
mis, the kingdom rose again, and those Egyptians who had for- 
gotten the ancient splendour, may have imagined that they had 
attained a high degree of authority and power. The most 
powerM among the successors of Psammetichus, however, was 
Hecho, whose reign was contemporaneous with the invasion 
of the Scythians in Media and Assyria. Egypt evidently 
adopted quite a different policy from the moment that it began 

® Tliis sliouM probably bo Olymp. 27, 2, that is B.C. 671, or the year 77 of 
the bTabonassariaii era, as lifiebubr places the conquest of Egypt by Cambyses 
ill Olymp. 63, 3. — 

® ‘‘The years of the Egyptian kings in Africanus and Manetlio, are utterly 
irreconcilable with those in Herodotus; so also the statements in Syncellus, and 
still more so those in Eusebius, who altered dates according to his own hypo- 
theses. The sum total, however, is not very different. Between Tirhaka and 
Psammetichus, Africanus has only twenty-one years; and if they are added to ' 
the Saitic dynasty, we obtain, according to his calculation, 150 years and six 
months. Herodotus, on the other hand, has 145 years from Psammetichus 
to Cambyses, The differences occur in the reigns of Apries and Necho.” — 
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to form connexions with foreign nations; and it now endea-* 

Youred to subdue Syria.’* The invasion of the Scythians, 
which no doubt gave to the empire of Nineveh a fatal blow, 
was assuredly also one of the causes through which Nineveh had 
latterly lost its dominion over Syria. Traces of this occur in ' 

' the Books of Kings and Chronicles, in the history of Josiah, 

who evidently reigns over the districts which had become 
^ depopulated by the transplantation of the Ten Tribes, and 

I exercised a kind of supremacy over those who had remained 

behind. He foresaw the impending danger, and turned his ; 

■ attention to the East; there can be no doubt that he was 

already under the protection of Babylon, wdth which he had ! 

probably formed an alliance against Nineveh. Necho now ^ 


undertook the subjugation of Syria, and it was there that i 

Josiah boldly attempted to check his passage, and at the en- I 

counter near Megiddo, lost his life in battle. Jerusalem w^as . i 

plundered by the Egyptians, and after this victory Necho \ 


succeeded in subduing Syria as far as the river Euphrates. But 
there, while Nabopolassar was yet reigning, he lost a decisive 
battle near Circesium (Carchemish, at the point where the 
Chaboras empties itself into the Euphrates) against the Babylo- 
nians, under the command of Nebiicadnezar; and the defeat 
must have been very great, as from that time he made no 
further attempt to maintain Syria, or as the Scriptures say, 
‘‘ the king of Egypt quitted his kingdom no more.** 

Notwithstanding this loss, his reign remained a period of 
greatness and splendour. He did not rest; but with the as- 
sistance of Greeks he caused ships to bo built, an undertaking 
which was difficult for Egypt, because it had no timber, and 
no beams except those of the sycamore tree. This was in 
fact the reason why the rulers of Egypt always strove to make 
themselves masters of Syria, which is richer in excellent tim- 
ber than any other country. Egypt cannot maintain a navy 
without possessing Syria and Mount Lebanon; and without a 
navy Egypt is quite defenceless. In later times, too, the 
greatness of the Ptolemies depended upon their possessing 

** The fact tliat Egypt was not conquered, by Hebneadnezar, as might be 
inferred from Bcrosiis and the Scriptures, seems to be attested by the fate 
of the Jewish people : many of them fled before him into Eg3^pt ^rltliont 
being overtaken by him. The accounts of Herodotus, too, leave no doxiht 
that Egypt was not taken, though the Bahylonians may have entered the 
eoniitry.*^--- 1826 . 
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Lebanon and tlie maritime towns of Phoenioia; and tliey were 
powerless, as soon as tliey had lost them. Tlhe two dynasties 
of tlieMamelukian Sultans likewise endeavoured to make them- 
selves masters of Syria, and their great predecessor Saladin had 
ruled over both countries. 

After the victory over Necho, Nebucadnezar continued 
the war against Syria, and attacked Phoenicia with particular 
vehemence. 

I will not here discuss the question whether the Phoenicians 
had come from the Persian Gulph, a tradition which is treated 
by modern writers as an undisputed fact, notwithstanding the 
great uncertainty which exists in the accounts of the ancients 
on this point. “ This tradition seems to suggest nothing else 
than that the Phoenicians had commercial settlements on the 
Persian Gulph as in other distant countries.’^ 

In the historical times we find them settled in a strange 
manner along the coast of Syria; they nowhere penetrate far 
into the interior of the country, and although they are, in race, 
closely akin to the Syrians, they present at the same time 
essential differences from them. Their seats commence in the 
neighbourhood of the ancient town of Caesarea : their southern- 
most point is Acca, and higher up we find Sidon, Tyre and 
AraduSj their three ancient capitals ; farther on we come to 
Tripolis, a colony of all these three cities, and thus their 
colonies extended along the coast as far as the Bay of Issus, 
where Myriandrus was their last settlement. 

The same Phoenicians also occur in Cyprus, where the 
Greeks did not establish themselves till a later period; and in 
the earliest times wc find them scattered over most of the 
islands of the Aegean, where the tombs discovered by the 
Athenians, when they purified Delos, were full of Phoeni- 
cians ( ?).^^ In the Island of Thasos there was a Phoenician 
colony; Cythera, off the coast of Laconia, was Phoenician; 
and the coasts of Sicily and the surrounding islands were 
occupied by a number of Phoenician settlements long before 
the Greeks established themselves in those quarters. On the 
coast of Africa, beginning with Leptis, they possessed, between 
the two Syrtes, the three towns (the Tripolis), and inde- 
pendently of Carthage, which was of comparatively recent 
origin, they had occupied with their colonies all the ports as 
Comp. Strabo, p.766, c, Thucyd. Herod. (?) 
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far as tlie frontiers of tlie empire of Algiers; and in very 
remote times tliey liad extended their possessions in Sardinia 
and on the coasts of Spain, as far as Cadiz or Gadir, which 
was a much more ancient settlement than Carthage. 

The Phoenicians were thus a wide-spread people, but not- 
withstanding this great extension, we strangely find no real 
root or stock of them ; and this Is one of the most mysterious 
phenomena in history. The Phoenicians, indeed, possessed 
subject countries, besides the Syrian coasts, but on that coats 
the Phoenician population nowhere extends more than three 
or four English miles into the interior. There can he no 
doubt that the Phoenicians belonged to the race of the 
Canaanites; Sidon in particular appears in this light in Joshua 
and in Judges ; the same is also visible from the genealogy ; 
for, according to the passage of an ancient grammarian (in 
BekkePs Anecdota^ p. 1181 ), Agenor is called a son of Chnas, 
which can be nothing else than a contracted form of Canaan. 
We may, therefore, suppose that the Phoenicians were 
Canaanites, who, being overpowered in their own country of 
Canaan, clung to the coast; and being pressed from without 
extended further and further along the sea, and sent out 
innumerable colonies. They first founded Tripolis, Berytus, 
etc., and then made themselves masters of the wealthy island 
of Cyprus. They accordingly resemble those plants, whose 
roots scarcely enter the soil, and yet spread all around fiir and 
wide ; there are in fact plants requiring only the nutriment of 
water^ and without sending their roots into the ground, thrive 
and flourish in the air. In like manner the Phoenicians also 
had in reality no firm ground under them.^'*^^ 

The several towns governed themselves independently under 
kings; how long the latter were hereditary we know not; 
but perhaps they were so until the dominion of the Persians. 

“ The Hioeiticimis had histories going back to rerj ancient times. The 
books of Sanchnniatlion, if they did exist at all in the Phoenician language^ 
were, it is tnie, not very old; and they were probably only a forgery of Philo 
of Byblos, who pretended to have ti*anslated them ; Imt there did exist ancient 
historical works. The loss of the histor}^ of Phoenicia by Menander of Ephesns, 
who belongs to the time of the successors of Alexander, is \-ery much to be 
regretted, Josephus has preserved some valuable fragments of it. If we ptjs- 
sessed that work, we should, with the assistance of Berosus, Sfanctho, and the 
books of the Old Testament, be able to amve at most important results/ — 1826. 
Comp., on the other hand, Lectures on Rom^ Hist vol* ti. p. 10 . full. — Ei>. 
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Tlie accouats of Menander only suggest that they were elected 
from one and were not always kings, but sometimes only 
suffetcs or judges. 

We have no information %Yhatever of the relation existing 
among the towns themselves. It is possible that in ancient 
times they formed a confederacy, which seems to be attested 
by the success of their great undertakings; Sidon, Tyre^ and 
Aradus perhaps stood in the relation of Eome and Latium.” 

It is a common opinion, that Tyre was a colony of Sidon; 
but this' is by no means certain, for Tyre, that is, irakai Tvpo^ 
on the mainland must, according to the Phoenician statements, 
have been a very ancient city. It is quite a dilFerent question 
as to whether the account which Herodotus received from 
priests in a temple of Hercules at Tyre, are deserving of atten- 
tion, or whether they must be ascribed to the vaunting and 
lying disposition of the priests; this question I will not decide, 
for we know extremely little about the Phoenicians. 


LECTURE IX. 


‘^The island of Cyprus, in Hebrew Chittim, was the nearest 
and most important possession of the Phoenicians. We know 
nothing as to the population which they found in that island; 
it is possible that they may have been Cilicians, but to what 
stock the latter belonged, is likewise unknown. The Phoe- 
nicians established themselves along the coast, and founded 
Citium, which is the same name as Chittim. Cyprus is one 
of the most magnificent countries in the world, and abounds 
in the most varied productions; notwithstanding the very bad 
government of the Venetians, it was always very rich, but now 
it is a desert. It produced the most excellent timber, possessed 
rich mines of silver and copper, and the greatest abundance of 
all kinds of fruit.” The importance of the Phoenician empire 
was heightened mainly by the fact, , that being masters of Cyprus 
they were in possession of by far the greatest copper mines in 
the ancient world, which even now ate unquestionably by no 
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means exhausted ; but If they were actively worked would yield 
a rich produce. Cyprus^ were it not that it is inhabited 
by barbarians, might yet recover its ancient importance. 
But it was not copper only of which they thus had the almost 
exclusive possession. Of all the metals, copper is most fre- 
quently found in a solid condition, whence it has been correctly 
inferred that it was the first of all metals that was wrought 
by man. It is easily worked and easily melted; it is moreover 
found in most mountains; but its application seems never- 
theless to have remained very limited, so long as the process 
of alloying it with tin or zinc was unknown; for it is only 
througli such an alloy that it becomes applicable to the endless 
variety of purposes for which brass was employed by the 
ancients, with whom brass supplied the place of steel. It can- 
not however he supposed, that the ad^tion of zinc was an 
invention that was made at an early period of antiquity. As 
the ancients called latten spurious brass — they called it 
opeixcCKico^y half-brass, tnuie-brass (in Theophrastus) — the 
name seems to indicate that the alloy of copper and zinc, and 
the reduction of zinc from calamine (ozyde of zinc) is a later 
invention, and that in the earlier times tin only was alloyed 
with it. In the most ancient bronzes extant, we always find 
in fSact tin only, and no alloy of zinc: thus the ancient heavy 
Koman ases consist only of copper and tin, whereas the copper 
money under the Eoman emperors contains zinc; the same is 
the case with the extant monuments and works of art. Now 
as brass was used by the ancients in such a variety of ways, 
and as tin is not found anywhere in the ancient world, except 
in Britain and a few districts of Germany which cannot be 
taken into consideration here, wc at once see the importance of 
the commercial intercourse wdth OornwalL The connection 
between Phoenicia and Britain was very ancient, and this was 
the reason why the Phoenicians founded Gades, as a staple of 
the commerce with Britain. The tin was exported from 
Britain in ships to Cadiz, and from the latter place it was 
carried further. This traffic was a real and important mono- 
poly. The commerce with Britain by land was afterwards 
carried on by the road from Nantes on the Loire, Narbonne, 
Marseilles, and thence to Rome; but in the earlier times this 
line was altogether out of the question. • The Phoenicians 
maintained their monopoly with great cruelty and thus it 
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became to tliem tlie source of immense wealtli. But tliey not 
only bad tbe exclusive possession, of copper and tin; the art of 
founding and working in metal also was better understood by 
them than by others. In the Books of Kings, Phoenician 
works of art are mentioned ; and we see that Solomon em- 
ployed Phoenician brass-founders. On the other hand, they 
provided the western world with the products of Asia and 
Egypt, and this the more, as at that time Egypt had no navy 
of its own, while the Phoenicians were plentifully provided 
with timber for ships, from mount Lebanon. Wherever they 
settled and found mines, they showed the same skill as in 
Cyprus; such was the case in Thasos, on the Thracian coast, 
and in Spain, where they worked the mines long before the 
Carthaginians. 

The question as to whether there actually was a Phoenician 
colony at Thebes in Boeotia, has been doubted in modern times, 
like so many other points. I cannot comprehend how persons 
can question the expressly repeated testimony and the unanimous 
opinion of the ancients on this point. The name Cadmus 
(Keclem = East) and that of his sister Europa (Erev = West) 
are Phoenician, and in the Boeotian dialect I have been struck 
by at least a trace of some Phoenician or Aramaic words. 
The Boeotian word Bdvm (girl, daughter), for instance, which 
has no resemblance to any Greek 'word, is almost identical with 
the Aramaic J3en^ although I own that this may be a mere 
accident. The Phoenicians did not plant such colonics for 
the purpose of extendiug their dominion; but they only sought 
points from which they might command their commerce with 
foreign nations,’^ In like manner I am convinced, that how^- 
ever mythical Cecrops may be, the belief of the ancients in an 
influence of Egypt upon Greece, and in an Egyptian colony, 
in Attica, is yet true, as well as that an actual Egyptian immi- 
gration and settlement must have been the foundation of the 
flibles about Danaus and Aegyptus. , But we must place such 
events in those most remote periods between which and the 
historical primordia there is no connection. The greatest 
prosperity of Phoenicia belongs to a very early period; for 
when we meet them in history, the Greeks are rising, while 
the Phoenicians are sinking. Thus Thebes became Hellenic, 
and the Phoenician colonies in Thasos and Cythera disappeared 
even before the establishment of Greek settlements. In the 
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Homeric poems tlie Phoenicians appear as impostors and rob- 
bers, and between them and the Greeks there existed a bitter 
enmity. So long as they had the ascendancy in the Medi- 
terranean , the Greeks could not thrive. In the time of Solomon 
and David, Tyre under its king, Hiram^ was still in its highest 
prosperity; and through their connection with Solomon, the 
Phoenicians were then enabled to carry on commerce with 
India and Africa. I place their decay or rather decline in the 
time of Salmanassar, who led the tribes of Israel into Assyria. 
Menander makes the passing remark, that he carried on a war 
with Phoenicia, which was very injurious to Tyre; he subdued 
several Phoenician towns whose situations were not so advan- 
tageous as that of Tju'ed From this state of weakness we sec 
how It was possible for the Greeks about Olymp. 25 to establish 
colonies in Cyprus, and how, in the reign of Saiiherlb, a Greek 
army appeared In Cilicia; for the Greeks then attempted to 
establish colonies on the Cilician coast; and it is possible that 
they may have succeeded. The ancients, it is true, place the 
Greek colonies in Cyprus in very early times; but the story of 
Teucer is a mere inference from the name Salamis^ which no 
doubt is originally Phoenician. Salama signifies “ the town 
of peace,” and the Greeks identified it with their own name 
Salamis, and thus invented the connexion between the Cyprian 
and Greek Salamis. But although,, in some places, the Phoe- 
nicians were repressed by the Greeks, and the great Phoenician 
factories in distant countries had become independent places, 
yet the nation, in the time of Nebucadnezar, enjoyed an un- 
common degree of prosperity and power. The Phoenicians, 
and especially Siclon, manfully defended their independence 
against the Babylonian conqueror; but yet the ancient Tyre on 
the main land was lost after a protracted war, and its inha- 
bitants withdrew to the island, which, however, must not be 
conceived to have been previously uninhabited, since from 
the account of Plerodotus it is dear, that the temple of Her- 
cules in that island was very ancient. The island, moreover, 
almost formed the port of Tjre. Nebucadnezar evidently had 
no navy at his command, for the Tyrians in the island main- 
tained their independence. But the Phoenicians nevertheless 
came into a relation of dependence on Babylon, and their 
power was most severely shaken by Nebucaclnezar. Their 
* Josepli. Antiqi ix. 14. 
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■weakness is most clearly attested Iby tlie fact, tliat Egypt was 
enakled to form a navy, and under Aniasis, to conquer 
Cyprus.” 

How far Isebucadnezar extended Ms conquests towards 
Nineveli, is not intimated by Berosus; some Greeks call him 
king of Assyria, Arabia, and tlie like. We may, bowever, 
reasonably suppose tliat, after the destruction of Nineveh, which 
was the work of the Median king^ the whole of Upper Mesopo- 
tamia also fell into the hands of the latter, for the Modes came 
in contact with the Lydians. The Assyrians in Cappadocia and 
Pontus, who, even to the last, may have belonged to the 
empire of Nineveh, likewise seem to have become subjects of 
the Medes, at the time when Nineveh fell. The Medes came 
into collision with the Lydians on the river Halys, as early as 
the reign of Cyaxares; during that collision, mention is made 
of the kingdom of Cilicia as a state independent of either of 
the two others; it maintained its independence even at the 
time when the Lydian power was at its height, and it seems 
to have submitted to the Persian monarchy in such a manner, 
that its kings remained vassal princes of Persia. For, in 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, Cilicia is described as a state under a 
king of the name of Syennesis, a general designation of kings, 
which also occurs in Herodotus’ account of the conflict between 
the Medes and Lydians. The Lydians, however, seem to have 
even then ruled over Phrygia, and the narrative of Herodotus 
is somewhat confused, since we are led by it to believe, that 
Croesus was the first who extended the empire in Asia Minor 
as far as the Halys; whereas even Alyattes and Cyaxares had 
come in contact on that river. 

The Lydians are one of those nations whose history has been 
made extremely diflicult and obscure by the confusion of those 
tribes which at different times inhabited the same country. 
Later writers call the ancient Lydians sometimes Meonians, 
and sometimes Lj^dians, ‘‘ Strabo alone expresses a doubt as 
to the identity of the Lydians and Meonians, and they most 
certainly were not identical.^ We here have the same phe- 
nomenon which we often meet with in antiquity , that a nation 
which conquers a country, deriving its name from its previous 
inhabitants, is afterwards designated by the name of the con- 
quered.''" The Meonians stand to the Lydians in the same 
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relation in wliicli tlie Tyrrhenians stand to the Etruscans; 
they were the ancient inhabitants of Lydia, and belonged to 
that race which is known under the general name of Tyr- 
rhenian Pelasgians, as opposed to the Hellenes; they inhabited 
the coast of Asia Minor, at least as far as the Maeaiider; and 
not only that coast, but also a great part of the interior. But 
we shall have occasion to speak of the Pelasgians further on, 
when we come to the origines Graeciae, Under the name of 
Tyrrhenians, the Greeks comprise partly the inhabitants of 
the coasts of Italy from the Arno as far as Oenotria, and 
partly those of the coast of Asia Minor (afterwards Ionia and 
Aeolia), of the neighbouring islands of Lemnos, Imbros, and 
Samothrace, and also the Pelasgians occupying the coasts of 
Macedonia and Thrace. I am convinced that the inquiry 
about the Pelasgians must be looked upon as terminated.® The 
name Lydians does not occur anywhere in the Homeric poems, 
it is first mentioned in the time of the elegiac poets. Mim*- 
nermus speaks of them, and this is not to be wondered at, for 
they were then a conquering people; and in the poefs life-time 
took possession of Colophon, his native city. Lydians, it is 
true, had been in those districts even at an earlier period, but 
in the Homeric time they did not yet exist there. The 
Carians and Mysians were akin to them, and sister nations; 
and these three nations, the ancients say, proceeded from one 
common ancestor, and had a common language and religion. 
The Carians are the only one of these three nations in Asia 
that was known to Homer; neither the Lydians nor Mysians 
are mentioned by him there; and it is only later writers that 
have given the names of Mysians and Phrygians to the inha- 
bitants of those countries, which, after the time of Homer, were 
inhabited by Mysians and Phrygians. Thus, even the tragic 
poets, as Sophocles, but especially Euripides, use the name of the 
Phrygians for that of the Trojans; and the Latin poets, follow- 
ing the example of the tragic or Alexandrian poets, call the 
Trojans Phrygians; witness Virgil, Horace, and Ovid. The 
same name occurs even in the jEragments of Ennius, which is 
natural enough, seeing that the tragic poets of Greece had 
used it in the same sense nearly 300 years before him. Thus 
Telephus is called by later poets, both Greek and Roman, a 

® Comp. Niebulir, Hist, of Home, i. p.25, foil, ; Klein. Schrift vol. i, p. 370, 
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My Sian; wMle the son of Telephus, in Homer, ^ is the com- 
mander of the Ceteians, a people which is nnknown to ns, as 
it was to Eustathius, and of which the ancient scholiasts and 
commentators, the Alexandrines as well as the Pergamenians 
(in Strabo), likewise knew notliing. But I have no doubt 
that Telephus the Heracleid was a Pelasgian, and that the 
Ceteians, as well as the Meonians and the Teucrians in Troy, 
were a Pelasgian people. Migrations and conquests occurred 
in those districts no less than in countries where larger tribes 
quitted their homes. The Greeks were probably the first 
who pushed the Meonians into the interior of the country, 
where they were subdued by the Lydians.” 

We do not indeed know where the Lydians dwelt before 
they subdued the Meonians, but I imagine that they lived in 
Asia Minor, seeing that the Mysians and Carians also dwelt 
there* The Phrygians are said formerly to have inhabited 
Thrace, and thence to have crossed over into Asia: a tradition 
which seems very credible ; and this would suggest the folio w- 
ing very pi'ohahle connection : — their immigration pressed upon 
the Lydians, and the latter threw themselves upon the Meo- 
nians, while the Mysians advanced into the districts which had 
become depopulated by the destruction of the Teucro-Trojan 
empire. My belief in the existence of Troy and a Teucrian 
kingdom is as firm as that in the existence of Nineveh and an 
Assyrian empire; hut I have no more belief in the historical 
nature of the Trojan war than I have in the story of Ganymede 
being carried off from Mo\mt Ida, or of the judgment of Paris. 
The fact which forms the groundwork of the whole Trojan 
war, is a conflict between • Hellas and the Teucro-Pelasgian 
kingdom, which ended with the destruction of the latter. 

As regards the stock of nations to which the Lydians 
as well as the Carians and Mysians belonged, we are per- 
fectly in the dark. ‘‘ All we know of Lydian words is quite 
foreign to the Greek,” and in like manner all the accounts 
of the ancients describe the Carians as a people differing in its 
language from the Greek (Horn. Kape<; ^ap^ap6j>mvot) ; hut 
although they were very different from the Greeks in their 
language, and especially in their religion, yet they shared in 
the resemblaxice of the institutions, which existed between the 
Greeks and so many other nations, and were foreign to the 

^ Od^ss, xl 52 1, a son of Tclophus; in Aloaeus, Teloplras Mmself.— En. 
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barbarians/’ The despotism of Asia does not occur among the 
Carians, whose institutions were as republican as those of the 
Greeks. In their own country, moreover, they were a vigo- 
rous and robust people, defending its liberty against the Per- 
sians as manfully as the Greeks. They consisted of a number 
of independent cities; that is, they had hereditary kings and 
popular assemblies. The Lydians, on the other hand, present 
in their institutions a stronger resemblance to the Asiatics; 
they formed a large state, and thereby afterwards lost the 
warlike spirit, for which they had before been distinguished.” 
But even among them, cpvXal and <y€vr) are expressly mentioned, 
a fact intimating, that they had gentes or clans like the Greeks 
and Eomans. “ They also had Greek games and 

Greek education. Respecting the My sians little information 
has come down to us. The Greeks connected with their name 
the idea of contemptibleness: Mvcr^v 6cr')(aTQLj^ The Lydians 
and Carians were talented nations; they cultivated the arts, 
an( ^i their manners were by no means inferior to the civilis- 
ation of the Greeks. Whether this was a common character- 
istic of the nations round the Mediterranean, or whether they 
acquired that civilisation through their conquest of the Tyrrhe- 
nian Meonians, the brothers of the Hellenes, I cannot say, and 
it is impossible to come to any certain conclusion upon this 
point. But it is a fact, that in the arts of life the Lydians 
were as far advanced as the Greeks themselves; and the same 
was the case with the Pampliylians, The coins of these na- 
tions display Greek art in its highest perfection. There are, 
for example, very ancient gold coins, without inscriptions, but 
with the figure of a lion, which are found in Ionia and Asia 
Minor, and are brought into Europe from Smyrna; I believe 
them to be ancient Lydian coins, and I imagine that they are 
the same as those mentioned by Plerodotus: other Lydian 
coins do not exist. The Lydians derived gold enough from 
the sand of the river Pactolus. Herodotus expressly says, that 
they were the first who coined money, and the rich presents 
which Croesus sent to the temples of Greece, show that they 
had abundance of gold. The lion was the talisman of Sardis; 
he was the offspring of an ancient king (Herod, i, 84), was 
carried round Sardis, and the city was thought impregnable 
in those parts round which the lion had been carried— just as 
Achilles was invulnerable in those parts which had been dipped 
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in the river Styx. Those coins show the beginning of a noble 
art, aWrongh they are very ancient, and may ^ 

to the time of Croesus. “ The Canan corns, which, it is tr , 
belonv to a somewhat later date, are of the most perfect beauty. 
The Carians used the ancient Cadmean alphabet, and wr 
from the right to the left; that they wrote their own language, 
is clear from the inscriptions on their coins; but they do no 

appear to have had a literature of their own. _ 

In the earliest period of Greek history, the Carians were a 
great nation; and we meet them everywhere as navigators and 
pirates.” According to accounts which admit of no doub 
(Thueyd. i. 4), they formerly inhabited the real Cyclades, at a 
time when the northern islands of the Aegean were occupie 
by Pelasrians. “ Under the name of Leleges they dwelt in 
the <ruWj? For this reason we cannot consider 

them to have immigrated from the north, any more than tieir 
brethren, the Lydians and Mysians, who originally se^ to 
have inhabited the country afterwards occupied by the ^ry- 

^ Wliile among the Carians and Lydians we meet with Greek 
institutions, the Phrygians are complete Asiatics, mthout a 
trace of Greek civilisation, of free cities, free constitutions, cor- 
porations, gentes and tribes, which form the basis of a free state 
in antiquity. The Phrygians are a people which was essentially 
governed in a despotic way, and hence in comparison with the 
Greeks, they are conceived from the earliest times as living in 
the condition of slaves. Not so the Lydians; they are free 
men, even when they live under the yoke of Persia.® The 
importance of Phrygia belongs to an ante-historical period; it 
then extended from the Hellespont to Cappadocia: whether 
Lesser Phrygia on the Hellespont was Inhabited by Phrygians, 
we know not. All we know about Phrygia^j is that their 
country was governed by kings, the first of whom is said to 
have been called Gordius, and that traditions of a very wealthy 
Phrygian king, Midas, were sometimes referred to Phrygia and 
sometimes to Macedonia. The Pamphylians and Lycians were, 
like the Carians, susceptible of free institutions ; the Lycians 
formed a confederacy of twelve towns, which maintained them- 

^ The three paragraphs from p,84, « As regards the stock of nations ” etc., 
down to this point have hcen transferred,, the .first from the end of Lect. IX., 
and the second and third from the hegiiming of X.— En. 




selves against tlie Lydians. The Pisidians were a rude but 
free people.’^ 

We read in Herodotus the statement that the Lydians were 
governed by two dynasties^ that of the Heracleids, and that 
of the Mermnadae: and that the former ended with Candaules, 
and the latter began with Gyges. Now my conjecture is, that 
the Heraclelds, as a Pelasgian dynasty, were foreign to the 
Lydians, that the Mermnadae were real Lydians, and that the 
establishment of the latter dynasty was probably the time at 
which the Meonian rulers were overpowered and expelled by 
the Lydians. The Heracleids are called descendants of 
Heracles, through Miius and Belus; and this either indicates 
that they were actually descended from an Assyrian family, 
or it has no other meaning than that the Heracleid dynasty of 
the Pelasgian people submitted to the supremacy of the king 
of Nineveh, and thus connected itself with the race of Ninus 
and Belus» I must direct your attention to the fact, though it 
may be a mere accident, that the ancestor of the Meonian 
Heracleids is called Agron, and that the Tyrrhenian king of 
Caenina, whom Eomulus slew, likewise bears the name of 
Acron. It is possible that there may be a connection in the 
ancient legends; but I can neither prove nor refute it, for no 
man can do so; and 1 know well that it is merely a matter of 
possibility, and that such things are very dangerous. To 
myself it is very probable, that the two dynasties represented 
the two empires in that country — the Heracleids that of the 
Meonians, and the Mermnadae that of the Lydians; but I 
would not lead you to take this hypothesis as something true: 
regard it only as a thing that is possible. 

From Agron to Candaules, the son of Myrsus, a period of 
505 years is calculated to have elapsed; Candaules fell in an 
insurrection of Gyges, whose reign, according to Herodotus, 
began in Olymp. 16,4, that is b.C. 713, or the thirty-fifth year 
of the Nabonassarian era. This date, however, cannot be 
considered as chronologically accurate, as Gyges himself is 
mythical; this much, however, is certain, that he reigned 
about that time as king of Lydia, as Archilochus sang of him 
as a contemporary*^ But he is as little historical as his 
contemporary Numa: so late does history begin, not only with 

® “Besides this statement of Herodotus respecting the period of the Merm- 
nadae, there is yet another in the second of the Chronicle of Ensehius, 
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foreign nations^ but witli tlie Greeks tbeiuselycs. Tlie nations 
lived in an innocent enjoyment of life, unconcerned about 
recording tbeir exploits. It is Hghly remarkable to find a 
similar phenomenon among the Sullotes: their remotest his- 
torical recollection does not go farther back than 150 years: 
they perform daily new feats, but do not think of historical 
records. Gyges often appears in popular traditions, and always 
in the character of a rebel.’’ He is no other than the one 
mentioned in Plato’s Eepublic; and the story in Herodotus is 
evidently a translation of an ancient tale, so modified as to 
become probable. The principal point in the story is, that Gyges 
sees without being seen. He possesses a means of making 
himself invisible, and just as the hero in our national epic 
has his miraculous cap, so Gyges has a ring which performs 
that service for him. We may therefore suppose, that in the 
ancient story he once saw the queen by means of this ring. 
But the ring did not make him absolutely invisible, all de- 
pended upon the circumstance as to whether he turned the 
stone set in the ring towards the inside or towards the outside 
of the hand; once, accordingly, having turned his ring in the 
wrong way, he was seen by the queen, who left him no other 
choice but either to slay her husband, Candaules, or to die him- 
self. This is purely a piece of mythical poetry, and the version 
in Herodotus a popular tradition, in which the marvellous 
is translated into the extraordinary J It may, however, be 
regarded as a fact, that it was Gyges who raised the Lydians 
to the rank of a ruling nation. 

Soon after this the Lydians appear as a powerful people, and 
the Greek cities on the coast seem to have experienced great 
changes through them. Even Gyges is said to have conquered 


which, like the whole of ancient Greek chronology, in his tables, is taken from 
Africamis, who derived it from ApoUodorus of Athens. In this passage of 
Eusehins, the beginning of the djmasty of the Mermnadae is placed twenty-two 
years later. The difference is, indeed, not great ; but as both have no real 
history, we shall adhere to the statement of Herodotus. The Lydians, it 
should be observed, had an historian of their own: Xanthus, the Lydian, wrote, 
probably in the time of Herodotus and Thucydides, a liistory of his country in 
Greek. The genuineness of Ins work has been doubted ; but it seems to have 
been the more authentic, the more its accounts were contradictory to the Greek 
fables respecting the origin of %e people.”— 1826 . 

These remarks on the story of Gyges have been transferred to this place 
from a previous part of this Lecture.— En. . ' ; . ■ , „ . 
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Coloplion, and to liave subdued tbe Ionian, Aeolian, and all 
tlie other Greek towns. Before that time there is no mention 
whatever of those towns being subject to Meonian or 
Lydian rulers. The Colophonians at that period were very 
powerful, not only at sea by navigation and commerce, but 
also by land ; they were especially renowned for their numerous 
cavalry, by means of which they ruled far and wide in that 
district. The Margites^ whose author belongs to Colophon, 
was composed during that period of prosperity. It is one of 
those places in Grecian story concerning the greatness of 
which, as in the case of Orchomenos, we have no historical 
accounts ; but great recollections and monuments attest its high 
prosperity. It was the most powerful of the Ionian cities; 
Gyges took it with the exception of its acropolis, and thence- 
forth it was an insignificant place. The greater part of its 
inhabitants emigrated to Italy.’* The successors of Gyges 
followed in the same track, conquering one Greek town after 
another. Those towns evidently fell into decay during this 
period; their prosperous days were gone. It is possible that 
Sardis had been the capital of the Meonians, but it is certain 
that it occupied that rank among the Lydian towns. “ It had 
a very strong acropolis ; the precipitous rocks were crowned 
with a wall, like those in what are called Cyclopian towns. 
On the highest point stood temples and the royal palace, which 
were, no doubt, very splendid; in the plain below was the 
city, with its houses built of clay and wood, as was generally 
the case in the towns of antiquity.” 


LECTUEE X. 

While the Lydian kings extended their dominions, they 
themselves were visited by repeated inroads of the Treres and 
Cimmerians, whose invasions of Asia Minor are connected 
with the inroads of the Scythians into Media. But who would 
undertake to prove, that those Scythians who invaded Media, 
were the same people as the one which Herodotus knew under 
. the same name to the north of the Euxine? They were one 
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of tlic iioniadic iiatioB-S wliicli arc peculiar to tliose parts of 
noiidxern Asia, where nothing attaches man permanently to a 
locality, where there is nothing but plains and steppes, and. 
where consequently nature herself has destined the nations to 
liye as nomades. It is possible that they were the Scythians 
whom Herodotus describes, but they may also have been other 
nomadic people of a kindred race, dwelling about Mount Canca-* 
siis, the Volga and the Caspian. I will not dispute this; but an 
unbiassed inquirer cannot consider it probable, that they were 
Scythians from the Ukraine and the Crimea, who had made 
their , way round Mount Caucasus through the passes of 
Derbend. The whole account of their expedition and retreat 
has in general, in its details, the appearance and characteristics 
of a fiction ; but we must not on that account throw away the 
wheat with the chaff, by rejecting the whole account of the 
invasion. Such things are traditions of nations speaking a 
foreign language, which have been propagated from mouth to 
mouth, and we must not forget, that Herodotus here does not 
give us what he himself saw and could answer for. For there is 
the greatest difference between the geographical accounts of 
nations whom he himself had visited, and the narratives which 
he gives as he heard them. Wherever he found a clear history 
which was communicated to him, he recorded it faithfully 
and conscientiously; but where he found unconnected naratives, 
he confotinded them, and forgot the chronology.^ 

Obscure recollections have been preserved of the inroads of 
the Trercs and Cimmerians, whose commander is called 
Lygdamis, a name which is too much like a Greek word, not 
to be considered as interpolated. The Cimmerians traversed 
Asia Minor like the Gauls, captured Sardis, with the exception 
of its acropolis, ravaged the -whole country, plundered the 
temple of Ephesus, and established themselves in several 
places, as the Galatians did in the mountains about Ancyra. 
They established themselves in particular at Sinope, in 
an island which was well protected and spacious, and was 
connected with the main land by an isthmus. This island 
was their acropolis, there they collected their booty, and 
thence they visited Asia ‘^Minor in all directions, until in 
the end they were overpowered. The country was delivered 

^ Tlie remark giyeii abore in p, 6S, note, has been transferred from tMs place, 
and deserves to be remembered bere.-“Ei>,. 
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from tlie Cimmerians In the reign of King Alyattes of Lydia; 

%vliither they then turned their steps, is unknown, and it 
would be too bold to make conjectures about their fate.” 

The succession of the kings of the dynasty of the Mermnadae 
is thus stated: Gyges, Ardys, Sadyattes, Alyattes,^ Croesus. 
Their history is remarkable, inasmuch as they continued the 
conquest of the Greek cities, which fell one after another, 
until Croesus is said to have subdued the whole peninsula as 
far as the river Halys, and to have completed the reduction of 
the Greek cities. He is even reported to have intended to 
build a fleet for the purpose of conquering the Greek islands 
in the neighbourhood. But I believe that more is referred to 
him than actually belongs to him, and that his predcessors had 
already extended their conquests farther. For the period of 
fourteen years which he Is said to have reigned, is much too 
short for him to have accomplished all that is ascribed to him, 
and long before his time Allyattes had come into conflict with 
Cyaxares on the river Halys, evidently because the dominion 
of the Lydians extended thus far; and because the Median 
empire, after the conquest of Nineveh likewise extended as far 
as that river. A total eclipse of the sun is said to have occurred 
on that occasion; but M. Oltmanns has calculated, that this 
eclipse cannot have been a total one for those countries. It 
has probably been connected in an unjustifiable and arbitrary 
manner with the wars between Alyattes and Cyaxares^ 
Herodotus indeed errs in many respects, as in his account of 
the journey of Solon to Croesus; for I believe, that Solon did 
not live to see that time, and that he was not contemporary with 
Pisistratus ‘‘ and the reign of Croesus/' consequently that 
journey must be a mere fiction, and a blunder has been com- 
mitted in synchronising the events. The observations of 
eclipses of the sun, moreover, made by the Babylonians after 
the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, are recorded in the Babylonian 
canon {Olymp. GO, 1)^; and the date of that conquest is 

2 “ Herodotus relates tliat an immense mound of earth was raised in honour 
of Alyattes, something like the Mexican pyramids. Mi\ Hanis, the British 
Consul, who had been educated at Smyrna, related to me that there still existed 
a mound, ■which, he was perfectly convinced, was the same as the one men- 
tioned by Herodotus.” — 1826. 

^ According to the system, by which the year at the commencement of 
. , which a prince ascends the throne, is counted as Ms &st, so that Cyrus took 
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aereby as firmly established, as the captui'e of Moscow or 
^aris; for by it all the observations of tire sun and moon were 
i.xed. If W6 make our calculation according to this, it is 
mpossible that the above-mentioned eclipse of the sun should 
lave occurred during the war between Alyattes and Cyaxares. 
The eclipse, it is true, did occur, but I maintain that it has 
eeen referred to that war between Lydia and Media only by 
tradition, and without any historical ground.^ 

With the exception of Cilicia and Syria, Croesus ruled over 
the whole peninsula like a renowned king and mighty con- 
queror in a mythical tradition; and he does not appear as 
a man who was not brought to his senses until his misfortune 
and fall, but as a wise, mild, and beneficent prince, who ivas 
beloved even by the Greeks over whom he ruled. His do- 
minion over the Greek cities did not reduce them to the con- 
dition of Eastern servitude; they were indeed obliged to send 
him their contingents, to pay tribute, and obey his will; but 
in their internal affairs they were left undisturbed, and the 
greatest prosperity of Miletus belongs to this very period of 
Lydian power, so that we may assume the Lydian yoke to 
have been very light. Croesus was the first foreign prince 
who^ after the fall of the Teucrian kingdom, founded, in the 


Babylon not in his first year (210 of the l^abon. era), but in the last year 
of Nabonnedus (209 of the Kabou. era). Compare Khm. Schrift. vol. i. p. 222. 

. ■ ■ 

* The doubts which Mebuhr here raises against connecting Thales’ eclipse 
of the sun with the battle between Aylattes and Cyaxares, can be referred only 
to the fact that the eclipse calculated by Oltmanxis, and belonging to the 30th 
of September, 610 B.C. {Ahhandl. der Berlin, Acad, der Wissensch, 1812 and 
13) was not quite a total one. In all other respects it harmonises veiy well with 
Kiebuhr’s chronological scheme, as the following table shews: 

B.C. 634, Cyaxares. 

B.C. 626, Sadyattes. 

B.C. 625, Conquest of Nineveh. 

B.C. 614, Alyattes. 

B.C. 610, Eclipse of the sun (battle, marriage of Astyages with 
the datighter of Alyattes). 

B.C. 595, Astyages. 

If there are diMculties in this chronology, as, for example, in regard to the 
duration of the rule of the Scythians, they are not connected with that eclipse 
of the sun, and had no weight with Niebnhr, as he considers the succession of 
the Median kings, according to Herodotus to be mytMcai (see above, p. 34, 
foU.)j and he does not in fact mention these diffieulties,-r-Ea>. 
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vicinity of Greece, a miglitj empire; and tlie first prince wlio 
was proud of tlie appellation of <j>iXik'K'r]v : a phenomenon 
wliicli is often repeated in subsequent history ; for kings even 
of the interior of Asia, nay, as far as India, were proud of 
receiving the title of (ptXeXkTjv, and adopted the manners and 
arts of the Greeks. The age of Croesus was also favourable 
to the development of the arts. Every one knows his liberality 
towards the temples of Greece, which may have arisen from a 
religious feeling ; but we cannot fail to perceive in it a barbarian 
anxious for higher culture, to whom it was a matter of interest 
to win the affection and esteem of the Greeks, and to whom 
the praise and applause of the Greeks were more valuable than 
the jewels of his crown. What was said by Alexander : 0 

ye Athenians, how much I do^ how much I endure^ to win 
your praise !” has been felt by many other barbarian princes of 
later times, wbose pride it was to be beloved and praised by the 
Greeks ; but Croesus exhibits the first example of this feeling. 

If the Median empire had remained as it was, if its rival 
Babylon had retained its dominion over all Assyria and 
Phoenicia, and if the Median empire had continued to extend 
over Media^ Upper Asia, Armenia, but only with a weak 
power over Upper Asia, as has been the case so often, — if, I 
say, these relations had continued only one generation longer, 
the kingdom of Croesus would have become so much consoli- 
dated, that he would have been beyond all danger, and might 
perhaps have defied even the Persians under Cyrus. He did 
indeed perceive the danger which threatened him from that 
quarter, and he knew the importance of the Greeks, as well as 
the superiority of their tactics, and therefore concluded alli- 
ances with them, especially with the Lacedemonians ; and had he 
been able to meet the Persians with some Greek mercenaries, 
he might perhaps have saved his kingdom. But circumstances 
were unfavourable to him; the practice of serving as mer- 
cenaries among the Greeks was just then on the decrease, in 
comparison with what it had been before, and while formerly 
it had been very easy to find adventurers ready to seek their 
fortunes in distant countries, just as 150 years later there were 
in Greece thousands of men ready to serve any one who would 
make use of them, — it was just then extremely difficult to en- 
gage Greek troops as mercenaries. Greece had at that time 
sent out the surplus of its population as colonists; there was 
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tlien no over-population; it was a period of increasing pros- 
perity and development— and Croesus was overpowered by tbe 
Persians. 

Cyaxares was succeeded by Astyages in tbe government of 
bis iiereditary kingdom of Media. In his reign the Persians 
are first mentioned, and in such a manner, that it cannot be 
doubted that even then they formed an independent kingdom, 
comprising the province of Farsistan connected, perhaps, with 
Kerman, as was the case afterwards in the time of the Par- 
thian>s. The name of the Persians is very indefinite; in later 
times it became so extended that it was synonymous with the 
inhabitants of the vast Persian empire; hut in the earlier times 
the Greeks designated by that name only the inhabitants of 
Farsistan, and in a somewhat wider sense, those of Chuslstan 
(of which Susa was the capital) and Kerman also. No one 
will doubt that these nations belonged to one and the same 
race, though the inhabitants of Farsistan are more particularly 
called the Persians. This limitation of the name has been 
carried too far; I formerly did so myself, when in speculating 
on the history of nations I occupied myself with the study of 
Eastern languages, and was studying Persian with great plea- 
sure. At that time I was very much overwhelmed by doubts 
and difficulties in consequence of the remarks of Persian 
grammarians on their dialects. It is quite impossible to 
remove all difficulties. I hope that sound criticism will yet be 
able to determine what Persian dialect was spoken under the 
Sassanidae; as yet this has not been ascertained, although 
several persons in England might easily do so very satisfac-- 
torily. In the prefaces to the Persian lexicographers eight 
dialects are mentioned, and I, like most others, imagined, that 
all these languages proceeded from Farsistan, and were dialects 
of the gradually spreading Persian language. But this notion 
is assuredly false; the Persian was far more widely spread. 
The ancient inhabitants of Iran as far as Cliorassan and 
Sistan, were all of the Persian stock, and that stock extended 
even as fiir as Bokhara, before it was taken by the Tartars, 

as in fact even at present, according to the accounts of 

® Herodotus indeed speaks of the Persians under Cjrus as if they Imd been 
tlie inhabitants of a small canton, vlio might easily be assembled in one place; 
but this is an illusion of the historian, who did not penetrate into Asia fartlier 
tlmn Babylon, and to whom consequently all the countries east of that city 
were unknown.’* — 1826 . ■ \ 
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intelligent travellers^ tliere are Persians living in a state of 
oppression 5 as far as the river Oxus/’ In those countries the 
genuine Persian language was spoken then as it is now ; hut 
together v/ith it there existed the mixed languages, called the 
Pehlvi and Pushtoo languages. The Pehlvi is a mixture of 
Assjrrian and Persian, and has some resemblance to the lan- 
guage of the Kurds ; its grammar is derived from the Persian, 
but there is a strong admixture of Syro- Aramaic roots. Of 
the other language, spoken by the Afghans (the Pushtoo), I 
have only a very imperfect notion ; we have a work upon it 
by a German, but he is not a thorough philologer. The 
Iranic character strongly prevails in this language. 

The- Zend was probably a living language among the Medes, 
for it must have been a living language somewhere; it is a 
sister-language of the Sanscrit, but its words are more 
numerous, and more of a polysyllabic character. The Medes 
and Persians were essentially different nations. There is a great 
'difference between the Persians under the Sassanidae and those 
under Cyrus : under the former, much that was peculiar and 
originally Persian, but had been crushed by the influence of 
the Medes, vras set free and allowed to develop itself. It was 
among the Medes that the religion of Zoroaster either sprang 
up, or was at least developed as a system ; and to them the 
Magi belonged. The Persians first received this religion from 
them. The present fire-worshippers, on the contrary, admit 
no proselytes to their religion. It is a remarkable fact, that 
the religion of the Medes gained the upper-hand among the 
Persians also. Among the Medes, the Magi were tlie ruling 
tribe; whence we may infer that they were foreign emigrants 
who had conquered the other Medes; even lierodotus distin- 
guishes the of the Medes. These Magi were looked 

upon by the Persians with a national aversion, but notwith- 
standing this the latter adopted their religion, and, what is 
still more surprising, they professed it with great zeal and faith. 
In commemoration of the murder of the Magi, they celebrated 
a festival under the name of theMagophonia; and yet, strange 
to say, they zealously observed their religion. It seems very 
probable to me, that the Zend was the language of the 
Magi, and that they came into Media as conquerors. There 
can be no doubt, that there was some connection between the 
genuine Medes and the Armenian (?) people, but morewe cannot 
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say; all the rest is only matter of conjecture. There is often 
a great difFerence between the languages spoken by the same 
people; tribes that live in close contiguity often speak different 
languages, and there are some languages which are spoken 
exclusively by certain families. Thus the inhabitants of valleys 
speak a language very different from that of the mountaineers; 
and the language of the Dilems is even now quite different 
from the Persian. This is a subject for linguistic investigation, 
which will throw much light on history. There is a great 
similarity between the Slavonian and Persian languages in 
their substantives, and, what is still more important, in the 
particles also; “ for it is not these latter, but the substantives 
that are usually adopted from one language by another.’^ It 
is also surprising, that a bitch, ‘‘for which, according to 
Herodotus, the Persian name hspaoo^^ is similarly called in all 
the Slavonic languages; and that the name of the Sauromatae 
in Slavonic signifies “ northern Medes.” But we must dis- 
tinguish between the mass of the nation and its ruling tribe ; 
and here, too, it is clear, that the stock of the Medes and that 
which spoke the Zend, were very different. 

It is well known that the history of Cyrus (his name signifies 
“ the sun,'’ Koresh, Churshid) has come down to us in two very 
different versions, that of Herodotus and that of Xenophon. 
No rational man in our days can look upon Xenophon's history 
of Cyrus in any other light than that of a romance; and when 
this is conceded, I believe that every one, who has a right 
appreciation of antiquity, will consider it as a wretched and 
silly performance. It was not Xenophon's intention to deceive, 
he did not at all intend to write a history, or to give it out as 
a history, but it is as clear as day-light, that his object was to 
write a political novel in the form of the history of a king. 
His Cyrus is as little the Cyrus, or Coresh, of history, as the 
Usong of the great Haller is the true ruler of the Turcomans. 
The account in Herodotus is very different; but were we to 
conclude that, whereas Xenophon's narrative is a fiction, that of 
Herodotus is altogether and strictly historical, the conclusion 
would be extremely unfortunate. The logic of many people 
is indeed a strange thing, and there have been historians who 
thought such a conclusion quite correct. Herodotus, too, in 
this case, deserves no more credit than he does in the sequel of 
the Persian history; the whole account of Smerdis, Darius, 
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and Cambyscss, is only a popular legend, which bo heard and 
introduced into his work; and it is of ho historical value. ^11 
any one takes all this as genuine history, I must beg ot him 
also to treat as an historical fact the dream which pursues 
Xerxes,, and in the end discovers that it has addressed the 
wrong man. My belief and my conviction is, that Herodotus 
in these cases relates popular traditions. 

This only is historically true, that the daughter of King 
Astyages of Media was married to Cambyses, a vassal prince, 
or some Persian of rank. Now it may, indeed, be true (for it 
has quite the appearance of an Oriental affair), that Astyages, 
when his daughter was delivered of a son, resolved to cause the 
child to be murdered, in order to rid himself of all apprehen- 
sions; but that he was deceived, and that by an exchange the 
boy was saved. But one is sorry to see Herodotus attempting 
to reduce the marvellous tale, of the Persians to^somethnig that 
seems probable ; it happens to him, however, occasionally ,_ that 
he reduces that which is supernatural into something trivial. 
The Persians believed that Cyrus had been reared in the 
mountains by a she-dog; but Herodotus metamorphoses her 
into a woman, just as some Romans did their she-woli. 


LECTURE XI. 

PillLOLOGEES need not be exhorted by me to read Herodotus 
again and again; to him I refer you for the story _ of Cyrus. 
It cannot be my intention here to repeat his inimitable nar- 
rative, compared with which any account ot mine would be 
worthless and defective. If I were not convinced that the 
stoiwof Astyages and Cyros, such as it is related by Herodotus, 
does not in any degi-ee approach to history, I should certeinly 
relate it to you; but judging of it as I do, I see no possibility 
of extracting what is historical from that beautiful popular 

tradition. _ 

The historical portion in the tradition about Cyrus, in my 
opinion is, that he roused the Persians to an insm-rection 
against the ruling Medes; and that probably not only the 
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inliabitants of Farsistan, but more or less, all the Persian tribes, 
supported tire insnrrection. Tlie Medes, imder Astyages, were 
defeated in the open field; Astyages became the prisoner of 
his grandson, and all Media fell into the hands of Cyrus. The 
supreme power was thus transferred to the Persians (b.C. 558). 
The Medes afterwards repeatedly, or at least twice, attempted to 
shake off the yoke and recover their power; first in the time 
of Darius Hystaspis, and secondly in that of Darius Nothus, 
but each time to no purpose; for their undertakings were 
crushed. ‘‘ The year of the destruction of the Median empire 
may be assigned to Olymp. 55^ 2, or the year 190 of the Nabo- 
nassarian era; this is at least a date which for general purposes 
may be retained.’’ 

As the Eastern nations were destined to live under an absolute 
despotism, it seems to us a difficult question to decide how far 
a nation could feel an interest in the supremacy of its own 
race or that of another. We might believe that the Assyrians, 
Medes, and Persians, were all equally under the same absolute 
power of their princes ; but there was nevertheless a difference. 
Altliougli there are some few instances in Persian history, of 
Medes having been raised to the highest dignities (as was the 
case in the Frankish empire, after the conquest of the Eomaiis 
by the Germans, when a Eoman was placed by the Frankish 
kings on an equality with a Frank, and sometimes even above 
him), yet the supreme command in the provinces, and other 
high offices, were entrusted only to men of the Persian nation, 
and the contrary was done only by way of exception. Another 
common practice was to exempt the ruling nation from the 
necessity of paying taxes, which were levied only on the 
subject tribes. Now it is expressly stated that the Persians did 
not pay any land-tax, which otherwise is very high and 
oppressive in Asiatic countries. Many institutions in the 
East have remained unchanged under the Mahommedans; 
and such has been the case also with the land-tax, and the ideas 
respecting landed property. The sovereign from ancient times 
has always been regarded among the Asiatic nations as the real 
owner of the soil,, and its cultivator as a tenant at will, who 
cultivates his piece of land only so long as it pleases his 
master, and has to pay a certain portion of the produce. '‘This 
arrangement, which bears a great resemblance to the possession 
of mer mblicm among the Romans, ’is found in India, Persia, 
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among the Carthaginians, and therefore also in Phoenicia.^ The 
tax was not always the same, hut always stood in proportion to 
the produce. In some provinces it consisted of half the pro- 
duce of the land, in others only a quarter either of the net or 
the gross produce; in India it amounts to one-half of the^ net 
produce; at Carthage it was one quarter; in Egypt one-fifth; 
and in J udaea, at the time of the Syrian kings, one-third. In 
such cases as that related of Joseph, who advised Pharaoh to 
avail himself of the famine for the purpose ofpurchasing the land, 
the land-tax is not general; the two military castes ^n Egypt 
never paid taxes on their lands, they were areXei^. Such 
was the case throughout the Persian empire, the agric^tural 
tribes paying a certain portion of their produce, while the 
Persians themselves were exempt from the tax. This is the 
meaning of the term dreTceZ? or eKevdepoi, when applied^ to 
the ruling nation in opposition to the subject tribes; political 
freedom was out of the question with the one as well as with 
the other.^’ In like manner, there can be no doubt that 
before the time of Cyrus, the Persians were obliged to pay 
tribute to the Medes, while the latter themselves were exempt, 
until at an after-period circumstances were reversed. ^ 

During the summer months, the Persian kings resided at 
Ecbatana, the capital of the old kings of Media; while they 
spent the winter in Chusistan, at Susa, on the water Ulai, 
where in summer it was too hot and unhealthy. However, 
as is clear from the monuments of Persepohs, they did not 
entirely forsake the country of their ancestors; for those 
splendid monuments sufficiently attest, that, when at the 
heio-ht of their power, the kings had their palaces there, and 
that there they were not only buried, as wc know from ancient 
writers, but that from time to time they also resided theie. 
For it is a fact established beyond a doubt, that those monu- 
ments belong to the Persian, dynaaty which was founded by 
Cyrus and restored by Darius. “ The names which St. Martin 
and Grotefend have deciphered in the inscriptions of Persepohs 
perfectly a<n-eee with the names in Herodotus, and with those of 
ffie Ptoiemean canon: the names of Xerxes and Danus appear 
' in forms which are quite in accordance with the Zend 

language ” 

r ' l The whole of this paragraph has. been transferred to this place from the 

'beginning of tbe Iiecturc. — ^Ei>. 
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Oriental accounts indeed place the erection of these menu- 
ments at an earlier period, some ascribing them to qtieen Hoinai, 
the Persian Semiramis, and others to Jemshid, a fabulous king^ 
of the ancient Persian dynasty ; but all these P ersian accounts of 
the ancient dynasties of the Pishdadians and Caianians do not 
in the least deserve to be regarded as historical. Of the 
dynasty of Gyrus and Darius, and the whole succession of 
kings whom we know through the Greeks, and who are 
assuredly strictly historical, they know scarcely anything, and 
have only the names of two Dariuses. It was, therefore, one 
of the most deplorable aberrations of partiality for men’s own 
occupations, when, during the latter half of last century, men 
otherwise deserving of esteem, fell into the unfortunate mistake 
of attempting to vindicate the authority of the Persian lists of 
dynasties of Shah Kameh, Firdusi, Mirchond, and others, as 
being greater than that of the accounts of the Greeks. It is 
true, these poetical kings occur in the books of Zend-Avesta ; 
that Jemshid, Feiidun, and other ancient kings are mentioned 
in them ; it is also true, that the accounts of these dynasties 
are ancient, and not inventions of Firdusi; but they do not 
on that account belong less to ancient tradition and poetry, 
than Plugdletrich and Wolfdietrich, the heroes of our Ilelden- 
huck^ or than the heroes of the lay of the Nibelungen^ who do 
not belong to history at all. In my former lectures, I have 
given an account of these Persian traditions concerning their 
dynasties, but I now pass them over, because I believe such an 
account to be superfluous. They belong to a sphere quite 
different from that of history; and stand to it in the 
relation in which the romances about Charlemagne stand to 
his life by Eginhardf ’ Although they are of a strange and 
fantastic character, yet they contain much that is truly poetical, 
as, for example, the stories of Eustam. It is quite a fruitless 
undertaking to attempt to reconcile these dynasties with tliose 
of Assyria, or Media and Persia, from Caiumarrath, the first 
man, down to the king corresponding with Darius Codo- 
mannus; I will leave it to others to speculate upon them. 
Those who have made the attempt, have always attached too 
much weight to the history of Ctesias. The fantastic distortions 
of history extend even to Alexander, whom they describe as a 
half-brother of Darius^ and whom the queen is said to have repre- 
sented to Philip as her son; so that^ if Philip’s son had obtained 
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tlie (lomiiiion, a fiimily half Persian would have been thought to 
have ascended the throne. The Egyptians had a similar story 
about Alexander, as we learn from an Alexandrine popular work, 
which, from a Latin translation, has been turned into modern 
Greek. According to it^ King Nectanebo of Egypt was a 
magician, who transferred himself to Macedonia, and there 
became the father of Alexander, who is accordingly regarded 
as an Egyptian. Thus conquered nations endeavoured to show 
that the conqueror was one of themselves. 

The succession of the kings, such as it is given by Hero- 
dotus, may unhesitatingly he taken as certain and historical, 
and if contradictions appear to occur in the Persians” of 
Aeschylus, where the succession is different, this is indeed 
surprising, but cannot affect the credibility of Herodotus, and 
we must follovr him. I am satisfied on this point by the 
Babylonian Canon in Ptolemy, in which all the kings are 
mentioned, with the dates of their reigns, and in the reign of 
each are recorded the eclipses of the sun and moon with their 
exact dates, which can still be identified by astronomical cal- 
culations. The succession of the Persian kings from the time 
of Cyrus, therefore, is perfectly well established; but in regard 
to the history of the first kings, the case is different, especially 
in regard to Cyrus and his conquests, for I am by no means 
inclined to consider them as historical. This much only is 
certain, that Cyrus extended his kingdom, and subdued all 
nations from the Hellespont to the Oxus, nay, as far as the 
frontiers of Arabia and Egypt, even to Pelusium. This is a 
fact -which cannot be doubted. 

The empire of the Medes, then, had passed over into the 
hands of Cyrus: this expression is quite peculiar to, and com- 
mon among the Greeks, and is also applied to Alexander and 
the Macedonians. The Persians, who had originally been a 
very free people, even in their relation to their kings, now 
gradually began to submit to Oriental despotism, and thus 
entered the condition of the other nations which lived in a 
# state of servile dependence. This bears the greatest resemblance 
to the condition of the German tribes after the migration of 
nations. The Franks were extremely free ; their kings belonged 
indeed to a certain ruling family, but were, nevertheless, 
elected. But when they dwelt scattered in Gaul, when the king 
levied a tribute on the provincials for his table, and when he 
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recelvBd iai'go sums and estates as presents;, the free-horn Franks 
were eager to satisfiy the king^s demands foi' his table in the same 
manner as his subject people 5 and thus there arose a condition 
of dependence among the h ranks which coexisted along with 
their legal freedom. The same also occurs in the case of the 
jSTorman barons, who were quite free in their relation to the 
kings, but became dependent through the fiefs which thej:^ 
received from them. Such was the case with the Persians; 
they were, on the whole, a free people; and the (pvXr] of the 
Pasargadae, to which the Achaemenidae belonged as a yivo^, 
were the ruling tribe among them; they were free like the 
Dorians. But as the kings, through their sovereignty, acquired 
great power, as they had to dispose of satrapies, and possessed 
an army consisting of all the subject nations, they could treat 
the Persians like their other subjects, and thus it came to 
pass, that at last the Persians lost all their freedom. 

When, in the East, one dynasty, which, like the Median, 
ruled over all other nations, was overpowered, all the property 
which it had possessed, all its provinces, etc,, passed over into 
the hands of the new masters. Such was the case here also. 
The Assyrians and all the nations that were dependent on, and 
conquered by them, obeyed the Medes. When the Medes 
were overthrown, all those nations, as a matter of course, 
remained under the dominion of Cyrus. But Babylon had 
been independent of Media, and was, therefore, subjugated by 
him, not without great exertions; when he commenced the 
war with the Lydians, he was not yet master of Babylon, The 
fact that Syria was then dependent on Babylon, may be inferred 
from the circumstance, that the Tyrians not long before the 
reign of Cyrus, after an internal revolution, in consequence of 
which suffotes had taken the place of the ancient dynasty of 
the kings, sent to the government of Babylon to request that a 
prince should be sent to rule over them. This we see from 
the highly important fragments of the history of Tyre in Jose- 
phus, It is clear that the kings of Babylon had compelled 
the family of the Tyrian princes to live with them in their ♦ 
city and to be at their disposal, that they might always be 
able, in case of the reigning king at Tyre exciting their 
mistrust, to send a pretender to the crown accompanied by 
Babylonian troops. No%v if Tyre was in this ; relation of de- 
pendence, there can be no question that the whole of Syria, 
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Damascus, Hematli, and all tlie intermediate countries and 
provinces, were in the same condition of dependence. 

According to the account of Herodotus, Croesus commenced 
the war against Cyrus, “ by attacking the Cappadocian Syri- 
ans.’' It has often happened at a critical moment, that he who 
is threatened by a powerful enemy, and is w^averiag in the 
uneasy expectation of his approaching fate, fancies that he 
would only afford greater advantages to his powerful rival by 
awaiting his attack, and sees his only safety in anticipating 
him, and making the attack himself; and such also was the 
case of Croesus. Herodotus’ account of the course of the 'svar 
has the strongest marks of a popular tradition, and is in itself 
improbable; e.g. the statement that the Lydians, after the loss 
of a battle against the Persians, thought they would arrange 
matters very comfortably, return home, and prepare themselves 
better. Thereupon, it is said, the old army was disbanded; 
but Cyrus suddenly penetrated through Cappadocia and Phry- 
gia into Lydia, and unexpectedly appeared before Sardis, ere 
Croesus could advance again and assemble a new army. These 
are tales which are worthy of a poetical legend, and suited to 
it: ‘‘ the splendid stories in Plerodotus of the recollection of 
Solon’s ^varning, and how a miracle of Apollo saved the life 
of Croesus, were assuredly not invented by him.” But we 
must confine ourselves to assuming as certain and as historical, 
that Croesus lost a battle, that Gyrus advanced to Sardis^ that 
its citadel fell^ and the city was taken; and that for many a 
year afterwards Croesus lived at the court of the conqueror. 
Even Cambyses respected him as a fallen prince, and often 
consulted him on account of his wisdom. According to a 
genuine Oriental mode of thinking, he submitted to his destiny 
with a belief in its fatal necessity, and was a faithful servant of 
his master.— The year of the taking of Sardis is important 
for ancient chronology; it is known to us pretty accurately 
from the Parian marble, according to wbich it belongs to 
Olymp. 59, 2, that is the year 205 of the Nabonassarian era, or 
B. c. 543. Hieronymus and Eusebius give a wrong year. 

The conquest of Sardis and Lydia was at the same time 
accompanied by that of the other nations of Asia Minor, of the 
Mysians, Phiygians, and Paphlagonians, who had no other 
thought but to obey the ruler whom fate had given them. The 
Greeks of the Ionian, Aeolian and Dorian cities, however, felt 
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clifFereiitly. They, like the free Carians and Lycians the 
latter had not been subject to Croesus — were resolved to defend 
their freedom against the new conqueror. They may have 
relied on the great distance of the capital of his empire, and 
thought that they should be better able to assert their inde- 
pendence against so distant an enemy, than against the neigh- 
bouring Lydians, who could bring their whole power to bear 
upon them. But they were disappointed in their expectations; 
one Greek city after another was obliged to submit after an 
heroic defence; and some of them experienced the terrors of 
an Asiatic conquest, with all its barbarity and cruelty. The 
Phocaeans quitted their country and founded Velia. The 
other cities retained their autonomy, and were only obliged to 
pay a ; they remained flourishing and wealthy, but 

the truly free spirit of Greeks obviously disappeared under the 
Persian rule.’’ 

Cyrus thus subjugated more of Asia Minor than Croesus had 
possessed. Lycia also was overpowered by him ; the king of 
Cilicia recognised his supremacy, and thus became one of the 
vassals of the king of kings. The Lydians afterwards tried to 
cast off the Persian yoke, and to recover their ancient inde- 
pendence; but their undertaking failed, and the yoke only 
became harder and heavier. Their arms were taken from 
them, and they were compelled to limit their attention to the 
augmentation of their prosperity. But whenever this is the. 
only thing a nation has to attend to, all is lost. What Hero- 
dotus relates about the change in their manners, is nothing but 
the result of that decree,” 

After this Cyrus undertook the subjugation of Babylon. 
** The great war between Babylon and Egypt, which Berosus 
mentions under the form of a revolt of the satrap of Egypt 
and Syria^ belongs to the end of the reign of Nabopolassar. 
Nebucadnezar had been sent by his father against the Egyp- 
tians, and while he confined them within their boundaries, 
Nabopolassar died, and the succession was disputed; but when 
Nebucadnezar speedily returned to Babylon, his right was 
acknowledged (b. o, 606). Nabopolassar had reigned twenty- 
one years/’ and Nebucadnezar then occupied the throne for 
forty4hree years, which admirably, agrees with the account of 
the Scriptures. In the eighteetiih year of his reign he de- 
, ^froyed J erusalem, , \ ^ ; 
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Tlie years of the reigns of NaTbopolassar, Neliiicadnczar and 
tire otlier kings of Babylon down to its conquest by Cyrus, are 
perfectly well known; and I place more confidence in their 
chronology than in that of the Boman emperors during the 
third century, where, with good reason, one may be in doubt 
in regard to whole years.^ As we have here precise statements, 
the destruction of Jerusalem can be accurately fixed, for we 
can determine the period from Joiachim to Evil-Merodach; 
but the history of bfebucadnezar and the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, together with the fall of the Jewish empire, belong, 
according to the plan of Trogus which we follow, to the time 
when the Jews re-appear under the Macedonians, and I shall 
have to speak of these events in a subsequent Lecture. 

Nebucadnezar continued the war against the Egyptians and 
Phoenicians, and by his exploits in those mighty wars he ac- 
quired a great reputation, which in the East is imperishable. 
When the Greeks began to obtain information about Eastern 
affairs, they even exaggerated the fame of his achievements; 
and erroneously transferred to him all the obscure accounts of 
expeditions from the East to the distant West in Africa and 
Spain. But of this not a trace is to be found in the Oriental 
authorities: Berosus says nothing of this, “any more than 
Abydenus,^ ” and there is no reason whatever for ascribing to 

® It is not clear liow Niebiilii’ understood the Babylonian chronology. In 
the Lectures of 1826, he assumed 122 years from I^ahonassar to Nahopolassar, 
and 87 years from the commencement of the reign of the latter down to Cynis, 
and this makes the calculation clear* But iu 1829 and in the Dissertation on 
Eusebius, he assumes 103 years till ISTabopolassar, and 66 from his death down 
to Cyrus, so that the reign of hTabopolassar would comprise 40 years instead 
of the 21 which are mentioned in all the versions of the Canon. As according 
to the second calculation the destruction of IfineYeh falls between the seven- 
teenth and twentieth year of Nabopolassar (comp, above, p, 27, folk), we might 
believe that Niebuhr supposed the Canon and Berosus to have dated a new 
beginning of his government from this point as the moment at which Nabo- 
polassar’s government became entirely independent j so that there w^oiild be a 
double reign, the distinction of which was neglected by the copyists of the 
Canon. Hence nineteen years would have dropped out, in the versions of the 
Canon, which have 209 years down to the time of Cyrus, and they were 
arbitrarily made up. But that Niebuhr had not come to any definite con- 
clusions respecting this chronology, is clear from p. 30, note 2, where he 
identifies Mardokempad with Merodach-Baladan ; whereas, according to the 
calculation adopted in 1826, the reign of the former altogether precedes that 
of Sanherib. — ^E d. 

./ ® In his Essay on Eusebius, even in the 2nd edition {Klein, SohrifL^ voL i., 
p. 187, note 4), Niebuhr does not know where to place the name Abydenus. 
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liim those expeditions, as Megastlienes has done. The latter 
referred to him those mysterious tales, which may possibly 
belong to the ancient expeditions of the Egyptians to the 
distant West. Such obscure enterprises ai*e described in tlie 
Pimic accounts as undertakings of Melkartli (Hercules); but 
when the Greeks heard of them, they connected with them, 
the story of the expedition of tlieir own Heracles to Iberia, 
describing him as having reached the Alps and opened passages 
through them, while their own ancient and simple 'Hpdfckua 
confined itself to the twelve labours. The other features are 
additions, the incorporation of which from foreign traditions 
can easily be proved.'^' 

After the death of Kebucadnezar, his son Evil-Merodach, 
who is also mentioned in Scripture^ ascended tlie throne; a 
tyrant who reigned only two years. In the dynasty of Kabo- 
polassar, we see the same peculiarity which characterises all 
Eastern dynasties : they begin to decay as soon as they have 
been raised to high prosperity by the personal character of a 
great ruler. When in the East a great prince has reigned for a 
long time, this is the case almost without exception, and inevit- 
ably the epoch which precedes the weakness and the decay of 
the state ; if the prince lives to an old age, his generals and 
governors during his later years acquire great authority, and 
form a power in the state. Thus the empire of the Mongols 
fell into a state of dissolution after the long government of 
Aurengzebe: under him the immense empire extended from 
the Ganges to the Oxus; but scarcely had he closed his eyes, 
when his successors became powerless, their governors made 
themselves independent, and revolutions broke out everywhere 
without end. Such a state of weakness evidently commenced 
at Babylon, after Nebucadnezaris long reign of 43 years. 1¥lien 
his son Evil-Merodach, on account of his tyranny and cruelty 
had been overthrown by his brother-in-law, Neriglissor, the 
latter reigned for four years, and was succeeded by Labros- 
soarcLod, a boy, who reigned only a few months, for his 

In the meantime, however, he found it in a Greek inscrijjtion from Is^nhia, and 
therefore supposed that the historian was an Egyptian, Compare Niebuhr's 
Explanations of the Inscriptions in Gan, J^euentdeckte JDenkrncller von JVubien ; 
Inschrift. V. Garfcass, No. Ed. 

^ This and the preceding paragraph have been franstoed to place from 
lUcto vm- En. ■ ■ - ■ - , 
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satraps and nobles, wlio would not allow his dynasty to estab- 
lish itself, deposed and strangled him, because, it is said, the 
boy had already shown symptoms of a tyrannical disposition. 
After him a Babylonian, Nabonnedus, was raised to the throne, 
though he had no claim to it, and reigned for 17 years, until 
Cyrus took Babylon, and overthrew the Babylonian empire. 
This is no doubt the same person, whom Herodotus calls La- 
bynetus, and whom, by a very pardonable mistake, he con- 
siders to be a son of iSTebucadnezar, whom he also calls 
Labynetus; for Nitocris, the wife of Lahynetus, is as we have 
seen above, no other tbaii Amubia or Aroite. But in our 
account isaboiinedus is in no way connected with Nebucad- 
nezar; since even if he had been a natural son, Berosus would 
not have passed over his descent in silence. 

Many of the gigantic buildings which distinguished Babylon 
were erected during this latter period under Nebucadnezar; 
and he certainly possessed sufficient power to raise them. 
Even his successors ruled over a kingdom with the wealth of 
which no modern European kingdom can compare itself, 
unless it be in manufactures and large capital. All Babylonia 
to the north of Mesopotamia, the beginning of the Arabian 
desert, and the mouth of the Euphrates in the south, is a coun- 
try, the cultivation of which requires indeed more care than 
Egypt, but which in regard to fertility and the extent of fer- 
tile land, far surpasses it; and it is moreover not dependent upon 
such accidents as Egypt is. For if there happens to be no 
rain in the mountains of Abyssinia, and the Nile cannot pro- 
perly overflow, its banks, Egypt is parched up, and famine, of 
which often thousands perish, spreads over the land. The 
rivers of Babylonia do not overflow the country, ‘‘ being 
restrained by large embankments,’’ but they regularly rise in 
spring and summer, “ when the snow in the Armenian moun- 
tains is melting,^’ which happens just at the season when there 
is no rain, and when irrigation is very necessary for those 
regions; and as the canals which have been made in all di- 
rections, become filled with water, they famish an excellent 
means of irrigating and fertilising the country. Babylon thus, 
it is true, required the greatest industry, and a countless num- 
ber of men were employed; but their labour was amply 
rewarded. Independent of the rising rivers in spring and 
summer, the country had much tain in winter. Agriculture 
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season wlieii tlie licat of tlie sun is most po^verful; and tlie 
consequence was t-liat it liad tliree harvests of all kinds of fruits 
and plants in suitable alternation. Nay I really believe that 
Herodotus does not exaggerate when he relateSj that the 
Persian kings derived a third of all their revenues from 
Babylonia. The oppression under which the country suffered 
must have been extremely great, as the Babylonians so often 
revolted; and when a country of such great extent and of such 
peculiar fertility as Babylonia paid one third, or perhaps the 
half of its produce, the revenue must have been immense. 

— '■ 

LECTURE XIL 

The country beyond Babylon is an extensive plain, and 
consists of the alluvial soil of the rivers. But notwithstanding 
its marshy nature, the country is blessed with palms wliich 
there thrive extremely well; they constituted the principal 
wealth and blessing of ancient Babylonia; they gave it an 
advantage over Egypt, and even now palms grow there in 
abundance. Egypt has indeed palms, but the noble date- 
bearing palm does not grow there; the country produces 
palms only here and there; they serve as ornaments, but do 
not grow in such quantities as to furnish a means of suste- 
nance, as they do in Babylonia, for the soil is not so fit Tor 
them. Even at the present day, the palm tree furnishes the 
chief part of the people’s food; and in former times it also 
afforded clothing and fuel. Other trees do not exist; and 
this circumstance had great influence upon the whole mode of 
life, and especially upon the architecture, of* the Babylonians,” 
Their country produced everything that Egypt possessed, and 
had the additional advantage of constant irrigation, and of a 
triple harvest. In the few districts which are still cultivated 
the productiveness is the same. 

At the time when Cyrus approached, Nabonnedus was 
king of Babylon. According to the genuine Babylonian 
history, he endeavoured to defend his kingdom by meeting 
the enemy in the open field, but lost the battle, and was 
obliged to retreat to Borsippa, , the CJhaldaean Benares, the 
city in which the Chaldaeans had their most revered objects 
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blockaded in that city, lie capitulated; liis life was spared, 
Ms liberty was secured to Mm, and be received, for Ms future 
Biaintenance^ a place of residence and estates, “ forming a 
small principality in Carmania;” for altlioiigli tlie Persians in 
tbeir conquests often acted with merciless cruelty, yet they 
were mild towards princes and nobles. If the conqueror was 
not faithless, it often happened that conquered princes received 
for their personal use, rich appanages. In regard to the 
manner in which Babylon was taken by Cyrus, the account of 
Berosns in Josephus gives us no information, nor do we learn 
anything from the additions that have recently been made to 
the Chronicle of Eusebius from its Armenian translation. 
Accordingly we do not know^ how far the account of Berosus 
agreed with that of Herodotus, that Cyrus dug a new bed for 
the river Euphrates, and that thus the Persians approached 
Babylon by the dried-up bed of the river. Babylon occupied 
both banks of the Euphrates, and formed a large square; 
whether it was a perfect square or not, cannot be said with 
certainty, though it seems to have been nearly perfect. The 
Euphrates flowed through the midst of it, and along its banks 
there were walls with gates facing the river, so that the city 
was surrounded by a triple wall. An obscure allusion in 
Berosus leaves it doubtful, whether the old town was sur- 
rounded by a new town. How according to the account 
of Herodotus, Cyrus took the city by turning the course of 
the Euphrates; and such an undertaking was by no means 
impossible. It is indeed dlfScult to understand this in the case 
of a river which has not much fall ; but incomprehensibility is 
one thing, and impossibility a very difterent thing. The 
immense numbers of an eastern army almost compensate for 
the difficulty of the undertaking: he may have commanded 
hundreds of thousands to dig, and a canal might be completed 
very soon, as the Euphrates flows very slowly, and on almost 
level ground. But it is also possible that this account of the 
taking of Babylon is only one of the popular traditions, which, 
as I have already remarked, Herodotus took up and related in 
a very plausible manner. The principal and most important 
fact, however, is that Babylon came under the dominion of the 
Persians in the first year of the sixtieth Olympiad, or the year 
208 of the Habonassarian era. The chronology of this period 
can be made out with tolerable accuracy; and this is one of the 
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principal epoclis in ancient chronology; because here the history 
of Persia becomes authentically connected with that of Babylon, 
through the canon of the Babylonians; and because at the same 
time there arises a direct relation between Upper Asia and 
Greece, by the fiict that the Greek cities of Asia Minor fell 
into the hands of the Persian kings. 

The conquest of Babylon must have been followed by the 
subjugation of the whole country which belonged to Babylon, 
and consequently also by that of Syria and Palestine. The 
remark of Jeremiah that Nebucadnezar left a governor 
behind in Judea, can only be a proof, that the kings of Babylon 
not only plundered and ravaged the country and carried off 
its inhabitants, but that those conquered countries remained 
under the Babylonian supremacy. From Ezra, however,, we 
see that Cyrus, in the very first year of liis reign, that is, the 
first year in which he was king of Babylon, made regu- 
lations concerning Palestine. There was no necessity whatever 
for subduing those distant countries, for they came into his 
hands as possessions of Babylon ; and what is correct in the 
case of such distant countries, probably applies to Syria also. 
There can be no doubt that Syria stood in the same relation 
to Babylon, being probably connected with it through Tadmor 
or Palmyra ; and as I have already mentioned, the Tyrians 
solicited the Babylonians to send them a king, just as Pontus 
received its king from Eome. I repeat that there was no 
necessity for separately subduing those countries, and I direct 
your attention particularly to these circumstances, because you 
will not find them anywhere correctly represented: in books 
on ancient history, they are either entirely passed over, or 
touched upon only in an obscure manner. “ The Phoenicians 
retained their kings, probably paid no tribute, and obeyed 
the king’s commands only when he wanted them to assist 
him with their navy.’^ 

Cyrus had thus destroyed three empires, and out of them 
formed the great Persian empire, which extended froril the 
river Oxus to the frontiers of Egypt, embracing Lydia and Asia 
Minor, no doubt, as far as the mountains of the Afghans, 
which separate Chorassau from India. The accounts in Hero- 
dotus and Ctesias now diffeir so . widely from each other, that 
were it not for the identity of the chief personages, no resem- 
blance could be discovered, and, we should believe them to 
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refer to two different periods* Both indeed mention an 
expedition of Cyrus against the Massagetae; hut Ctesias assigns 
it to an earlier date, describes Cyrus as returning Tictorioiis, 
and as having died afterwards during an expedition against a 
nation dwelling on the frontiers of India; whereas according 
to Herodotus, Cyrus fell in the war against the Massagetae. 

I really do not know whom to follow; for I am by no means 
inclined to reject the Persian histories of Ctesias as uncon- 
ditionally as I reject his Babylonian and Assyrian histories. 
If he was at all anxious to learn, he had it in his power to 
collect very good information on the history of Persia; for he 
lived many years at the court of the Persian kings, and the 
Persians possessed historical works. Moreover, for the subse- 
quent history from the time of Darius, Ctesias is the recognised 
authority, and no one refuses to believe him. 

According to the account of Plerodotiis, the Massagetae 
were governed by a Queen Tomyris. The description which 
Herodotus gives of these Massagetae or Sacae is, that they 
were a true Mongol or Tartar race, just as much as the Scy- 
thians who then chiefly occupied the southern part of Europe, 
belonged to the Mongols. They were nomades occupying 
themselves with the chase, and living mostly on horseback 
like the Tartars, am.oiig whom the children live on horseback 
from their earliest infancy, and whose constant companion is 
the horse. Agriculture is not altogether neglected ; but the 
flock forms the basis of their existence and their wealth, and 
their most essential occupation is the breeding of cattle. The 
Massagetae were a rude nation of the same kind as the Tartars. 
The description which Herodotus gives of them is, like all 
his descriptions of nations, unrivalled, and enables us still to 
recognise the people very accurately. His statement, that 
copper and gold were common among them, and that iron and 
silver were unknown to them, has formerly been censured ; but 
it is quite correct, and is confirmed by the nature of their 
country. Iron is so rare in those countries that, as Menander ^ 
relates, the nations on the Oxus with some affectation showed 
iron to the Roman ambassadors in order to convince tliem, that 
they were not altogether without it. The statements of Hero- 
dotus are laughed at by men who have indeed some know- 
ledge, but are devoid of judgment. Such a man is Schloexer, 

1 Menand, p. aSO, ed. Bonn. 
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wlio, notwitlistandiiag liis want of taste, iniglit liave acquired 
great merit as an liistoriaii, liad lie not at a later period of liis 
life been careless, and by an unfortunate polypragmaty in wliicli 
be had become involved, given up all exertion. In order to 
gratify his ambition to become a politician and to obtain influ- 
ence, he neglected his intellectual acquirements; and being of 
a lively disposition, he continued to write with great ambition 
and presumption. He had a decided aversion to the ancients and 
everything that is classical, but more especially to Herodotus; 
and he is altogether a true barbarian. His reputation as a wniter 
of history might have been great and well deserved ; but he 
himself has obscured it. He ridicules Herodotus for his dis- 
tinct assertion that the North was so rich in gold; but at 
present the attention of all Europe is directed to the gold 
mines in the Ural mountain; and w^e see that Herodotus was 
perfectly right, and that the Norwegian authors who speak of 
the abundance of gold among the Persians, and who are like- 
wise despised by Schloezer, were no less right tlian Herodotus. 
Those mines have ceased to be worked, or have been forgotten, 
only in consequence of the barbarous character of the Mongols. 
The gold of the ancient world came partly from those coun- 
tries, chiefly from the Ural, and partly from Lydia, Thrace 
and Macedonia ; some also came from the mines of Gaul, some 
was found on the frontiers of Egypt and Nubia, some in Ara- 
bia, and a little was brought, by way of Carthage, from the 
interior of Africa.,^ The gold which was obtained from these 
sources in ancient times was so abundant, that it was much 
less precious; and its value as compared with that of silver, 
was much smaller than at present. The gold stater of Athens, 
which was worth twenty drachms in antiquity, is at present 
valued at thirty-two silver drachms. The silver mines of the 
ancients were in Spain, Africa, Transylvania and Dacia; some 
gold was already derived from Upper Hungary, which Hero- 
dotus calls the country of the Agathyrsi. There were some 
silver mines also in Armenia. It is properly the province of 
ancient geography to furnish such surveys as I have here 
given, and to point out the sources of the products of wliicli 
we hear in history. Such particulars would form the elements 
of a perspicuous history of commerce. 

But putting aside the war of Gyrus,, there can be no doubt 
of the truth of the statement of Herodotus^, that the Massagetae 
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were a nomadic people wliicli inhabited the steppes north 
of the Oxus. This point has long been a matter of iiiicertainty. 
Herodotus mentions the Araxes as the river, beyond which 
the Massagetae dwelt, and along which they descended into 
the steppes. This description for a long . time misled people, 
and gave rise to great misapprehensions, until I explained the 
matter, and showed its connection in my Treatise on the Geo- 
graphy of Herodotus.*^ Herodotus confounds the Araxes, 
which forms the northern boundary of Media, vrith the 
J axartes, which formed the northern frontier of Persia toward 
Scytliia, and with the Oxus which he conceives to flow from 
west to east, whereas its real course is from east to north-west. 
But this ought not to mislead us, for if we judge without 
prejudice, we shall find the strangest confusions of this kina 
among the ancients; and striking instances of the confusion of 
rivers are now known. Thus the soldiers of Alexander were 
greatly mistaken in regard to those same rivers, and considered 
the Jaxartes, beyond the Oxus, which Plerodotus confounds 
with the Araxes, to be the same as the Tanais. They imagined 
that it flowed from east to west,^ and knew that the Tanais 
flowed from north-east to south-west; they found nomadic 
tribes on both sides of the Jaxartes, and knew, that the 
country beyond the Tanais also was occupied by pastoral 
tribes of the Scythians. Both nations were of the Mongol race, 
and the Macedonians hastily inferred, that the two rivers 
must be one and the same, that the Tanais arose high up in 
the east, and then continuing its course emptied itself in the 
Palus Maeotls — an error which can easily be accounted for. 
In a similar manner many strange conclusions have been drawn, 
and such haste in forming them must not he censured too 
severely, because it is an error into which we too may fill 
very easily. I need only remind you of the conclusions which 
have been drawn in regard to the connection of the river Niger. 
We, who in many respects look contemptuously upon the 
ancients, forget that until the time of the great D’Anville, 
notwithstanding the most express statements, we believed that 
the Joliha flowed from cast to west, and thus unscrupulously 
marked it in our maps; whereas the maps of Ptolemy are 

® Kkin. Scitrift. i, p. 132, foil. The passage in the text is yerj confused in 
the manuscript note, and its restoration, is not quite certain. — Ei). 
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quit6 correct. It was also supposed that the ISiger flowed 
into the Senegal, and that the latter was the mouth of the 
ISlio'er; and there arc several other similar errors. Even the 
excellent Posidonius imagined that the Daniibius and Ister 
were two different rivers, and represented the Danuhius as 
flowing parallel with the Rhine into the Northern Sea, and 
the Ister as flowing into the Black Sea ; in this case the Upper 
Danube was probably confounded with the Elbe. Voss is 
the first who introduced soiind and rational views into the 
treatment of ancient geography, and what he has done for this 
science is invaluahle; fof he has arranged the masses of this 
chaos and put to himself the question,— what conception did 
each of the great and celebrated men of antiquity form of 
the world? and how were his views thereby affected? what 
views could he have? how did he conceive this or that to be? 
and what did he think of it? while before his time men pro- 
ceeded upon the absurd supposition that the ancients possessed 
our geographical knowledge. As Diodorus states that the 
Danube flows into the Northern Sea (I shall one day show 
that he borrowed this from Posidonius), Wesseliiig is at a loss 
what to do; he reasons thus: Diodorus assuredly is not so 
ignorant as not to know that the Ister flows into the Black 
Sea; ’Wesseling, therefore, searched for a river, the name of 
which has some resemblance to Danuhius. Pie found a small 
river which empties itself into the Garonne, and may thus be 
said to flow into the Western Sea. This is the Diiranius 
(Dordogne), and Wesseling accordingly imagines that Diodorus 
instead of the Danube meant Duranius, or Dubis.^ This 5s 
one example of a thousand similar follies, which are published 
uncontradicted and uncorrected. 

According to the account of Herodotus, Cyrus made war 
upon tlieMassagetae; their queen, doubtful whether she should 
cross the river or await the Persians in her own territory, left 
him the choice either to cross the river or allow her to cross it 
with her Massagetae. Cyrus, says Herodotus, preferred the 
former; he quitted his camp and left it together with a great 
quantity of wine to the Massagetae.. When the latter were 
intoxicated, he suddenly fell upon them, defeated them, made 
the queen’s own son his prisoner,, and put him to death (?) 

* Wesseling on Died. Sic. y. 25. In the end, howeYOr, Wesseling approaches 
somewhat nearer the truth.— Ei>. 
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LECTUEE XIII 

It is somewliat clifScult to restore the real Persian name of Cam- 
byses and to trace its etymology, while, on the other hand, it 
is certain that the name Cyrus contains the Persian word for 
sun,’^ which the Hebrews call Koresh, and for which the 
modern Persian word is Churshid. Olymp. 62, 2 is mentioned 
as the year in which Cyrus died, and the third year of Olymp. 
62 is regarded as the first year of the reign of Cambjses; for 
it must always be observed, that in the Eastern dynasties the 
year in which a king ascends the throne is not taken into 
account, but is added to the reign of his predecessor, and the 
first year of a king is always the one at the beginning of which 
he is in possession of the throne. This mode of reckoning, 
according to the years of a king’s reign, is the ancient style 
throughout the East, and was as universal a method of marking 
the date of an event, as it was among the Greeks and Eomans 
to indicate it by the name of the archon or the consuls. The 
same custom remained even under the Macedonian dynasty ; 
and it was not till a very late period that it became customary 
to employ a continuous era, and this, was done in the West at 
an earlier time than in the East. Among the Asiatic nations 
we have no trace of an era previous to that of XabSnassar and 
the Seleucidae; that of Xabonassar is probably the only one 
that was used from an early period, although it is not impos- 
sible that it, too, may have been fixed at a later time by Baby- 
lonian astronomers, for the purpose of having a basis for their 
calculations. Subsequently, the era of the Seleucidae became 
so prevalent in all Asia, that even now it is employed by the 
Eastern Christians. It became established very early, and was 
adopted under the Paxtliians and the Sassaiiidae — at least by 
their subjects. The earliest mention of the era of the Seleu- 
cidae having been employed occurs in the first hook of Mac- 
cabees, the composition of which belongs to about the year 
B.C. 130, or the period between the years 620 and 625 after 
the building of Eome. Accordingly,, what I have said of the 
year of the succession must be observed throughout the whole 
of chronology; but the beginning, of ; the new year makes a 
difference in different countries: in’ .Persia it must be ascer- 
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taincd wlietlier a prince ascends tlie throne before the 20tli of 
March ; in Egypt the beginning of a new year at first Tailed, 
but afterwards it was fixed to be on the 29th of August. 

We have no tradition as to the manner in which the first 
years of Cambyses’ reign were spent* From the account of 
Herodotus, we might believe that he undertook his expedition 
into Egypt immediately after his accession; but this is ine- 
concileable with chronological statements from Egyptian 
sources (Manetho), which place the conquest of Egypt in 
Olymp, 63, 3; they show that the first years of his reign must 
have passed away without any such undertaking. The occa- 
sion of his expedition against Egypt has been the subject of 
poetry among both Persians and Egyptians, and each have 
explained it in a different way; but the true explanation is 
simple and obvious : he felt strong enough to undertake the 
conquest of Egypt. If we value the advantages of the time 
in which we live, in regard to nations and countries, one of 
them certainly is this — that such an attack without provocation 
would, in Europe, be revolting, nay, even a matter of impos- 
sibility; in Asia, as in India, on the contrary, rulers, when 
they had the power, never scrupled to attack others without 
any cause; and it is scarcely possible to enumerate three 
Asiatic princes, to whom the power of conquering has not 
been a sufficient ground for attacking their neighbours. What 
the Persians and Egyptians have related concerning the occa- 
sion of the war, therefore, are mere fictions. He who lectures 
on any subject feels the necessity, if he is conscientious, of 
bringing it vividly before the minds of his hearers; hence 
general reflections are sometimes useful, especially if they are 
confirmed by facts or examples. We have here another 
example of the manner in which conquered nations endea- 
vour to console themselves for their subjugation by a foreign 
enemy, by placing the conqueror in a personal relation to 
themselves; for the Egyptians maintained that a daughter of 
Apries, the lawful descendant of Psammis, had been married 
to Cyrus, and that, consequently, Cambyses was her son, and 
heir of the kingdom of Egypt. Whether this was altogether 
a fiction, or whether there was some historical ground for it, 
it is impossible to say. The Persians, iilso, had a fable of this 
Egyptian princess, for they related that Cyrus demanded 
the daughter of Amasis, and that the latter sent him the 
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daugliter of tlie deposed Apries, pretending tliat sire was Ms 
own; for lie knew tliat the Persians w^ould not treat an Egyp- 
tian woman as a legitimate wife, but only as a concubine. 
One account says, that lie sent her to Cyrus, and aiiotlier that 
he sent her to Gambyses; but both agree in stating that she 
provoked the anger of Gambyses against Egypt. According 
to the one story, Gambyses was the son of a Persian woman, 
and the Egyptian -was preferred to her by Cyrus; the other, 
which represents the daughter of Apries as the wife of Cam- 
byses, states that she went to Gambyses and disclosed to him 
how deceitfully the Egyptians had acted towards him, and 
that she was the daughter of Apries. This, it is said, roused 
the anger of Gambyses against Egypt. In short, we here 
have a variety of phases of the same story, all of which are 
probably mere fictions.^ 

Before we relate the expedition of Gambyses into Egypt, 
and explain the conquest of that country, we must go back to 
the time when we found the Pharaoh Necho in conflict with 
Babylon, when Neclio, after having defeated King Josiah near 
Megiddo and taken Jerusalem, was himself routed at Oarche- 
mish by Kebucadnezar, and found it advisable to confine 
himself to Egypt. 

The government of Necho appears, in Herodotus, as powerful 
and enterprising. He built a fleet in the Mediterranean and 
in the Arabian gulf, and this building of a fleet is connected 
with an undertaking, respecting the historical truth of which 
there can be no doubt. I allude to the fact, that he attempted 
to connect the Red Sea with the Mediterranean by a canal 
between the Kile and the Red Sea. This great work he com- 
menced, but did not carry it out. There are proofs that Necho 
turned his attention to various objects; this is also clear from 
his attempt to circumnavigate Africa by means of the Phoeni- 
cians. I readily admit the objections to the accomplishment 
of such a scheme; and the account of it which has come down 
to us, has something very improbable in it; but this much is 
certain beyond a doubt, that the plan was undertaken; and 
whether it succeeded or not, it serves to prove that Neeho 
endeavoured to procure for Egypt, a great navy and an exten- 
sive commerce. His undertakings were made on a grand 

* The two Mowing paragraphs are transferred to this place from the end 
of Lecture XU.— Eo. ' 
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scale. No man in or out of Egypt at that time conceived that 
Africa extended so far south; there can be no doubt that the 
Carthaginians were accpamted with the coast of Guinea^ and 
knew that it extended eastward^ and as, on the opposite side, 
Zanguebar runs in a south-western direction, nothing was more 
natural than to infer that Africa had no greater breadth than 
from the Mediterranean to Guinea. In a similar manner, after 
the discovery of America, it was firmly believed that its cir- 
cumnavigation must be possible within the tropics^ and that it 
did not extend so far towards the south-pole. 

The conquests of Nebucadnezar belong to the last years of 
the reign of Necho, and still more to the reign of his successor, 
Psammis^ (b.o. 602 — 596). Fsammis was succeeded by Apries 
(b.c. 595), the last descendant of Psammetichus, and the last 
heir of the political views which had been established by his 
government and were so suitable to it, though by no means 
favourably viewed by his people, and especially by the military 
caste. 

Apries reigned for a period of twenty-five years with great 
power and splendour. He was the first of the Egyptian kings that 
undertook an expedition against the Greek colony of Gyrene, 
which was fiourishing and wealthy enough to provoke the ruler 
of Egypt, and yet not strong enough to deter him from his 
undertaking. But as the Cynenaeans were supported by the 
Libyans who had formerly been under the dominion of Egypt, 
and bore an old grudge against their former masters, Gyrene 
and the other Greeks defended themselves successfully; and 
the army of Apries revolted. The army consisted of the 
military caste, and the rebellion was the consequence of the 
ill-feeling subsisting between the family of Psammetichus and 
that caste. They deposed Apries, and raised Amasis, a man of 
humble origin, to the throne. It is evident from this, that for 
some time a state of confusion had prevailed similar to that in 
India, when the Mahrattasrose; for the Mahrattas, who formed 
a distinct people, and had come from the mountains of the 
Deccan, belonged to the third caste; but when they established 

^ The P iti Psammis, Psammetichus, etc., is the Egyptian article ; so like- 
%visc in Pharaoh=Pi-Urd, the king, of which a foreign pronunciation has made 
Pharaoh,” (In two MSS. we here find these words added, under %yhom 
Nineveh was destroyed.” What this means, X am unable to say. The destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem cannot be meant, for chronological reasons, —E d.) 
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an empire; they ruled overtlie first and second castes. After- 
wards the Brahmins, hy their skill and prudence, succeeded in 
gaming the upper-hand and recovering the supreme power. 
In Egypt, we see the same occurrences and changes as among 
the Indians, the other great nation that is divided into castes. 

The higher castes which have long been in the possession of 
power^ sink, and those who have the spirit and boldness obtain 
power.” Had the warriors in their rebellion raised one of their 
own body to the throne, it would have been the result of the 
exasperation of the caste against the ruler who had offended 
them; but It would still have been in accordance with the 
ancient spirit of castes. The idea of caste, however, had been 
completely shaken^ and the priests alone had to some extent 
preserved their ancient pre-eminence, as in fact they did even, 
in the reign of the Ptolemies. But all the others were practi- 
cally on a footing of equality, and the precedence of the 
military caste was, in fact, no longer acknowledged by the 
nation; matters had gone so far, that a man of an inferior 
caste was raised to the throne. Amasis was popular, and a 
xnan of a cheerful temperament, so that the soldiers were 
attached to him ; he seems to have been an enterprising prince; 
and to have been suited to the circumstances of the time. 

On receiving the news of the insurrection of his army, which 
marched back to Egypt, Apries called to arms his lonians and 
Carians (the i^iKovpoi)^ and all those Egyptians who were 
willing to serve under him as volunteers. The strangers stood 
to the native soldiers in the same relations as the mercenaries to 
the old Malirattas during the time of the last Mahratta princes. 
These princes might easily have raised an army of 80,000 
men, but they kept their own people in subjection by means of 
a small band of European mercenaries, English half-castes born 
in India, and Afgliano-Mohammedan soldiers. This mode of tac- 
tics often occurs in the ancient times of Eastern despotism ; and it 
was for this reason that subsequently the Greeks were very 
welcome to the Persians. The kings^ in general, trusted foreign 
soldiers much more than their own subjects; as the thought of 
expelling them from their throne could not so readily occur to 
the former. Axnasis now marched against Apries, but did not 
act like Jehu, but honestly sent hack the man whom Apries had 
deputed to him, and informed him that He was coming with 
his army. Apries went to meet himy and a pitched battle was 



fouglit, in wliicli the foreigners were cut to pieces and almost 
anniliikted. 

The government of Amasis, although the foreigners remained 
in the country ^ seems to have been much more national. The 
intercourse with Greece was opened and continued, and the 
king still kept an army of strangers; yet in all essential 
points he seems to have taken his stand upon the Egyptian 
institutions and opinions more than his predecessors, 

Apries was now taken prisoner, and having been a 
good natured man, he was at first treated by Amasis, who 
took up his residence at Sais, with humanity and mildness; 
but the leaders in the rebellion fearing lest the intimacy be- 
tween their former and their present master might lead to 
their own punishment, insisted upon the death of Apries. 
Amasis was obliged to give him up; his enemies murdered 
him, and then^ according to a genuine Oriental custom, 
honoured him with a magnificent royal burial by the side of 
his ancestors. 

Of all the monuments of Sais, not a trace is now extant. 
That the houses of the city have disappeared, cannot be -won- 
dered at, since most of them were made of reeds and clay. 
When in the East a town is abandoned, the houses of which 
consist for the most part of unburnt bricks, they crumble 
away in a short time^ and leave no trace, except in Nubia and 
Babylonia, wliere the houses, in order to preserve thean, were 
covered with a coat of asphalt, and were thus secured against 
the influence of moisture. For it is well known that nothing 
excludes moisture so effectually as asphalt; and bricks covered 
v/ith it become stronger and stronger, and are as durable as if 
they had been hurnt. Sais has indeed entirely disappeared, hut 
when Egypt shall one day be governed by Europeans, and 
systematic researches are made, a few things may yet be fomid. 
The complete disappearance of Sais may be accounted for by 
the fiict, that in a change of government in the East, the newly 
rising capitals always swallowed up the old ones, which were 
situated in the vicinity : the buildings were taken down, and 
new ones were constructed out of the old materials. Thus 
Ctesiphon swallowed up Babylon, and Ctesiphon in its turn 
was swallowed up by Bagdad; and in this manner, I believe, 
Alexandria was the ruin of Sais, for all its buildings were 
demolished, and the stones and aU .moveahlo materials were 
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carried to Alexandria. In tliis manner it is not impossible 
that tbe great obelisks, wliicb. were carried from Alexandria to 
Rome, may at first liave stood at Tliebes, and afterwards at 
Sais; just as there existed at Sais very curious chapels con- 
structed out of one stone^ which had been cpiiYeyed thither 
with the most enormous labour and exertion, and then been 
set up there. 

Apries is the Pharaoh whom the prophet Jeremiah (xHy. 30) 
calls Pliaraoh-Hophia, and who in the Septuagliit is called 
Ova<pp 7 }<;^ whicli must be pronounced Wapliris, for the Septu- 
agint must be read according to the modern Greek pronun- 
ciation, and the accent ought to be attended to. This belongs 
to the nature of the Alexandrine dialect, upon which the Sep- 
tuagint is entirely based, and which has essentially the modern 
Greek pronunciation. The case of the classical wniters is 
different. It must however be observed, that the last chapters 
of Jeremiah are not printed in the order in -which they were 
originally written ; and there can he no doubt that chapters 
have also been added at tlie end of other Books of the Old 
Testament, in order to give them a suitable conclusion; 
such chapters originally stood by themselves and unconnected 
with any others, and by appending them to other books, they 
received a fixed place. Such, additions occur at the end of the 
Proverbs, of the Books of Judges, of Isaiah, and others. It 
is not difficult to perceive the addition, for in chapter xliv, 
Jeremiah is speaking of our Pharaoh; he says, that the Jews 
who had gone to Egypt, ought to return to Palestine, for that 
the Lord would deliver up Pharaoh-Hophra into the hands of 
his enemies — and then he goes on to speak of Necho and 
Nebucadnezar. There is accordingly no connection between 
these chapters; the latter ones have been appended at a later 
time, otherwise Hophra would have been put before Necho. 
In explaining such things, we must not overlook the rabbinical 
tradition about the revisal of the Scriptures by the Great 
Synagogue. It is quite certain that there is some foundation 
for it, and Eichliorn has treated it much too lightly; it is a 
very ancient tradition, and has a very significant meaxiing, — 
The enemy of Hophra alluded to by Jeremiah is Amasis, and 
not the king of Babylon, as Grotius .correctly observes. Gro- 
tius^ commentary on the Scriptures Is one of those works, that 
may be called patterns and masterpieces ; and deserves to be 


recommended to every scliolar as mucli as tlie works of Scallger 
and Lambinns. 

Amasis reigned upwards of forty years (from B. c. 570), and 
Ms reign was great and brilliant; lie subdued Cyprus, raised a 
fleet, and was in active intercourse witli the Greeks. ^ But 
liow far, and under wliat circumstances, lie completed tlie 
conquest of Cyprus, is altogether unknown, the fact being only 
cursorily noticed by Herodotus. This age, says the historian, 
was a time of the greatest prosperity for Eg}T3t; this must 
be understood as applying only to the last period of decay under 
Psammetichus and his successors; for the Egypt of that time, 
when compared with the empire of Thebes, was as small or 
even smaller than the Persia of Shah Ahhas, compared with 
that of Cyrus and Darius ; or stood to it in a similar relation 
as the empire of Chosru Nushirwan stood to that of Darius 
Hystaspis. ‘‘But by the side of Egypt, there was rising a 
more vigorous and formidable empire, and it was lucky for 
Amasis that he died before the outbreak of the war.” He was 
succeeded by his sont Psammenitus (b.c. 526), on whom 
Gambyses waged war. 

The expedition of Gambyses was facilitated by the faithless- 
ness of Phanes of Halicarnassus, a runaway Greek mercenary, 
who being offended by the Egyptian king, deserted to the 
Persians, and gave them advice as to the point where they 
should enter Egypt. The Persians were accompanied by a 
fleet, for Phoenician ships were now at their disposal, and all the 
maritime towns of the southern coast of Asia Minor; a great 
portion of the lonians, etc., were obliged to furnish ships; and 
the Egyptian fleet, which may not have been large under 
Amasis, or may afterwards have fallen into decay, was not able to 
offer any resistance. The land army marched through the desert, 
which, in the neighbourhood of the coast, is not very danger- 
ous, if those who pass through it are well provided with water. 
Bonaparte also passed through that desert on his march to 
Syria, and the great host of Kapudan Pashah, whom Kleber 
defeated near Heliopolis, had passed through the Egyptian 
desert with large trains. ^ But the Egyptians offered resistance 

® In Malta there arc traces of its ha-ving once been conquered by the 
Egyptians; and this cannot have taken place at any other time than in the reign 
pf Amasis.” — 1826. 

4 The inarch of Gambyses through the desert, throws some light upon the 
ethnology of the time. There is mention of an Arab king in the conntiy, 
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near Pelusium, tlie frontier town, where a decisive battle was 
fought, in which the Egyptian auxiliaries were entirely cut to 
pieces.' There can be no doubt that the superiority of the 
Persian cavalry decided the day, for that of the Egyptians 
was poor and insignificant, in consequence, as is generally 
believed, of the numerous canals by which the country was 
intersected; but Egypt is altogether a country unsuited to the 
breeding of horses. The horses of the desert axe excellent, 
but the soil of Egypt Proper is too soft and marshy for horses; 
their hoofs are spoiled in it. 

After the victory of Pelusium, the Persians advanced 
towards Memphis. There the great obstinacy of the Egyptian 
character became manifest ; they were a headstrong, persever- 
ing, and fanatic people. Of this we have a sad example in 
ecclesiastical history in the Eutychian controversy, in the 
deplorable conduct of the Egyptian monks, the majority of 
whom had adopted the monophysite heresy; their fury, ob- 
stinacy, and cruelty, were of a terrific nature. The character 
of the Egyptians has something very peculiar, especially after- 
wards in the time of the Ptolemies, when it displayed itself in 
a very striking manner. Its most prominent features are 
cruelty, anger, obstinacy, and a sullen contempt of death. It 
was perhaps different in the brilliant ages of their true great- 
ness; but these belong to a period preceding historical times, 
and whenever and wherever we really know the Egyptians, 
they show something extremely unamiable, nay, hateful. 
Their fury in the tumult under the Ptolemies, described by 
Polybius, is quite in accordance with their chai'acter. Their 
national conceit, moreover, was most repulsive. The Persians 
had sent a mighty Mitylenaean trireme to Memphis to call upon 
that city to capitulate; but the Egyptians, in their despair, 
and without any hope of maintaining themselves, seized it 
and tore the envoy to pieces. At last, they succumbed: 
famine compelled them to surrender; and the inhabitants of 
Memphis were treated by Cambyses with fearful cruelty. 
This may have been according to the character of Cambyses ; 
but there already existed between the Persians and Egyptians 

wMcI), iiccordiiig to the Jewish geography, is called the coast of the Bhilistines. 
These Arabs can be no other than the Edomites, who had spread oYer the 
Jewish mountains as far as Hebron. Bym St. Jerome states, that they spoke 

tvas miite different from theirs/’ — 1826. 
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a tlioroiigii liatred^ a national antipatKy, wliicli always sliow’ed 
itself; and wliicli arose from tire great difference between tiieir 
religions. That of the Persians consisting in the worship of 
light and fire, made them thoroughly despise the Egyptian 
worship of animals, as the hawk and ibis, and led tliem to 
detest the worshippers. However much the Egyptians may 
have symbolised their worship, and however symbolical it may 
have been originally, it certainly was then the coarsest and 
most vulgar African fetish-worship. The Egyptians, on the 
other hand, regarded many customs and actions of the Persians 
as impieties.^ When a Persian struck a cat that was trouble- 
some to him, the Egyptian seeing it, flew at him in a passion 
and slew him. In the same manner, they afterwards, under 
the dominion of Rome, murdered Roman soldiers, although 
they trembled before them ; they did not rest until they had 
put to death a soldier, who, in their opinion, had committed a 
religious outrage. We hear of similar things among the 
Chinese : when a European has transgressed their laws, they 
are importunate until ho is delivered up to them and put to 
death. A greater national antipathy could not exist; and it 
became still more formidable in its consequences by the re- 
peated insurrections of the Egyptians. 


LECTURE XIV. 

In their accounts of the conquest of Egypt, Ctesias and Hero- 
dotus again differ so widely from each other, that the former 
calls King Psammenitus by the name of Amyrtaeus, which is 
decidedly wrong. According to the statement of the latter, 
Cambyses spent the remainder of his life in the conquered 
country, occupied with designs of fresh conquests; he was led on 
by circumstances, and he wished to carry his arms into Africa 
as far as his father had carried them into Asia. But nature 

s an erroneous notion, that the Egyptians ate no hcef at all; they 

abstained only from the flesh of cows, as the Kajpoots in India do at this 
day/V': 
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opposed lilm. He might have inarched westward against 
Carthage, or made an attempt to conquer Ethioi>ia in the south. 
The latter idea was then the less absurd, because the intercourse 
between Egypt and Ethiopia was very great and active; and 
architecturS remains of that period are ‘‘everywhere to be 
met with. The valley was indeed too small to fhrnish p^o* 
visions for a large army, but that defect might have been 
remedied^ and Carnbyses might have reached the very heart of 
Ethiopia ” The account of the embassy which Carnbyses sent 
to the king of the Macxobians, an Ethiopian people, must be 
regarded as a legend without any historical value; and the 
description of the Macrobians themselves* is altogether fabu- 
lous, But, admitting thus much, we yet have no reason for 
supposing that the expedition of Carnbyses against the Ethi- 
opians is fabulous; we only must conceive it in a different 
direction from that which it is said to have taken. It must 
have proceeded from Syene in Upper Egypt, towards Natapa 
and Meroe, in the direction which must be taken to cut 
tlu'ough the desert, in order to avoid the necessity of following 
the long and circuitous reach of the Nile near Dongola. “ Tliis 
is the same road which is still taken by the caravans.” We 
cannot wonder at the statement, that the army sent out by 
Carnbyses, perished in that desert, which is infested by 
deadly blasts, and whirlwinds of sand, such as are hardly to 
be met with even in the Sahara; if it had followed the reach 
of the Nile, this ^vould not have happened. Another of his 
proposed expeditions was directed against Carthage, but, as 
he could not carry it out without the aid of Phoenician ships, 
he did not succeed; for the Phoenicians, with a rare deter- 
mination, refused him the use of their fleet, and as, being a 
maritime people, they were more independent, they could 
make good their refusal to fight against their own colony more 
easily than any other nation could have done. Their o^vn 
prosperity seems to have been connected with Carthage, even 
if their natural feelings had not forbidden them to aid an 
enemy against their own colony. The whole of the lucrative 
commerce which was carried on between the West and Asia, 
was concentrated at Carthage; its course was from Cadisj to 
Carthage, and thence to the mother country, Phoenicia. All 
the tin came by way of Carthage; and the Tyrian lead, which 
IS sooken of in the Oeconomics;- falselv ascribed to Aristotle, 
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was, in all probability, neither more nor. less than tin; and it 
is clear that this important commodity, which could not be 
obtained in Western Asia, was imported from Tyre. Whether 
the excellent tin, which is found in Eastern Asia, had already 
found its way into Phoenicia, is very doubtful. The com- 
merce between Carthage and Greece was at all times unim- 
portant, and between Carthage and Asia, as well as between 
Asia and the European marts, there was no commerce except 
that carried on by the Phoenicians. Tyre was the channel 
through which Europe received its commodities from the East. 
The staples were from Phoenicia to Carthage, and thence again, 
to the West of Europe. A war, therefore, in which Carthage 
might have been destroyed, would have injured their own 
interest. Plence they refused to follow the king, and induced 
him to give up the undertaking. He also contemplated an 
expedition against the Cyrenaeans, but this was prevented by 
his death. 

While in Egypt, Cambyses abtindoned himself to habits of 
intoxication, and gave way to passion in a manner that deeply 
offended the feelings of the Egyptians, and rendered him no 
less odious to the Persians. Intoxication may be called an 
indigenous vice among the Persians; it continues the same 
dovrn to the present day, notwithstanding their profession of 
the Maliommedan religion; no nation is more addicted to 
drinking, and this has been a reproach to them from early 
times. Cambyses is not the only one among the Persian kings 
that was given to this vice, and the various anecdotes in 
Herodotus, of the rage into which he was thrown by iii- 
toxicatioiij are easily credible, and of sucli a nature that we 
may assert tliey liave the stamp of truth upon them. These 
traits of the Persian character are extremely faithful, and are 
very interesting as affording an historical basis the Persians of 
that remote period appear in them exactly like their modern 
descendants. In spite of the government of foreign nations, 
in spite of all changes, and in spite of their mixture with other 
people, the characteristic features of the ancient Persians are still 
preserved among the fire-worshippers in Yezd and Kerman; 
these latter have much harder features than the Mahom- 
medan Persians. This fact is as striking as the great difference 
which exists between the Christian Kppts and the Mahommedan 
■ Egyptians, although the latter .must be the descendants of 
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Egyptians wlio became converts to Maliommedaiiism ; yet 
both can be distinguished at once as easily as the fire- 
worshippers in Persia from the Mahominedan Persians. This 
is a very remarkable circumstance, showing how national 
features are often modified by causes quite difierent from mere 
external influences, such as climate; and that not these alone 
influence the formation of national character, but that religion 
and the mode of living likewise contribute their share. One 
of the peculiar features of the ancient Persians, is, a pliable 
servility and submissiveness: the Persian never was a free and 
.proud man; and there is the greatest difference between the 
Persians and Arabs, and even between the Persians and the 
Kurds, though they are kindred nations. The Kurd is proud^ 
straightforward, and does not submit to despotism, always 
longing for the freedom of the camp; the Persian, on the 
contrary, has indeed much talent and intelligence, but he is 
servile; and with all his gracefulness or elegance; he has no 
other idea than that of being either slave or shah. Tliis 
servility of the Persians is strikingly exemplified in the history 
of Prexaspes and Cambyses, as given by Herodotus, where 
Cambyses, while in the act of shooting the son of Prexaspes 
through the heart, asks him whether he is a drunkard, and 
Prexaspes an>sweTS, that God himself could not aim moi’e 
correctly. This answer of a father standing by the corpse of 
his son, is peculiarly Persian; and every Persian of rank and 
distinction would still return the same answer. With all this, 
the Persians are extremely cruel, as is evident from the punish- 
ments they devise, and from their refined modes of torture, as 
maybe seen in the history of Artaxerxes; and such is their 
character at the present day. Thus they caused a condemned 
person to be burled in the earth up to his neck, and exposed him 
to death by starvation, and to the attacks of rapacious birds, 
which picked out his eyes. This occurs in the reign of Cam- 
byses, who ordered twelve of the noblest Persians to be buried 
up to their necks in the earth. Another peculiarly cruel 
punishment was “ the planting of trees” as they called it, in 
which the condemned person was buried alive with his head 
downwards; and this is still an ordinary mode of punishment 
among them. Thus Feth-Ali-Shah,. or Abbas Mirza, led a 
distinguished Persian through his garden; and, having shown 
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asked, wlietlier anything was wanting. The courtier answered, 
that the garden was absolutely perfect; but the prince replied, 
that something was yet wanting, and that he must plant a tree. 
Astra-Clian (?), the courtier, fell imploringly at his feet, and 
purchased his life only with the sacrifice of his treasures. So 
degenerate was .the East even at that earl}^^ period ; nowhere do 
we find greater moral depravity than that which runs 
through ancient history in all parts of the East. lienee the 
great admiration of the East is altogether a strange thing; 
and it is folly to wish that India should shake off the yoke of 
the English ; for although their government is but inditfei-ciit, 
and although it commits sad blunders and causes much suffering, 
yet the country is governed with the best intentions, and the 
British government is for the Indians really a lieaven upon 
earth. The Eastern nations are thoroughly depraved and 
morally degraded; and this character belongs to them all, 
from the Mediterranean to Japan and China: if a change is 
to be produced, it can only be done by European discipline 
and government. They have in their degradation outlived 
themselves. 

Among other atrocities which Cambyses committed, when 
he was provoked to give vent to his passion and to shed blood, 
was that of ordering his own brother Smerdis to be put to 
death. The story is, that he was led to do this by a dream 
and there is nothing improbable in this account. liere again 
we see an example of Oriental indifference, and of the readi- 
ness which knows no scruples when commanded by the sove- 
reign; for the same Prexaspes who had been so complaisant to 
Cambyses, and who had been so grievously injured, now at 
the king's command murders the innocent prince. The account 
of Ctesias, on the other hand, that Smerdis was murdered at 
the instigation of a Magian who greatly resembled him, is 
altogether incredible and false. It was to appear, it is said, 
^ that the Magian was put to death ; but Smerdis was executed 
ill his place; whereupon the Magian appeared in the attire of 
Smerdis, and was given out to be the prince. Such traits 
are characteristic, and enable us rightly to estimate Ctesias’ 
accounts of the earlier times. All that seems to be certain, is, 
that then, as has been often the case in the East, and also in 
the Middle Ages, a pretender arose, who, along with great 
boldness and address, possessed more or less resemblance to the 
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murdered prince, and under liis name came forward to claim 
the throne. While Cambyses was yet staying in Egypt, Jie 
learned that a person calling himself Smerdis had come for- 
ward at Ecbatana, and had taken possession of his throne and 
treasures; and that the Persians, tired of the tyranny of Cam- 
byses, bad recognised him as their king. This Smerdis w'as 
the brother of a Mede, whom Cambyses had left behind as the 
administrator of his empire, and had a strong resemblance to 
the real Smerdis. Supported by Ms brother, who at once 
paid homage to him, he put himself in possession of the trea- 
sures and of the empire. This pretender "won for himself the 
favour of the whole country, and the hearts of all the people, 
because he immediately reduced the taxes, and ruled mildly and 
mercifully; thus exhibiting a strong contrast to the intemperate 
rage of Cambyses. Cambyses now set out against him with the 
army, which was still faithful to him ; and had he returned to 
Persia, a battle would have decided the issue ; but his career 
was cut short before it came to that; Cambyses accidentally 
wounded himself with his own sword, and died in consequence; 
mortification having taken place in the wound. As he left no 
children, the army, after his death, recognised the Pseudo- 
Smerdis, who was generally considered to be the brother of 
Cambyses ; for the nation put no faith in the assertion of Cam- 
byses, that his brother, the real Smerdis, had died long since, 
because he had never made his fratricide publicly known. 

According to the account of Herodotus, we ought to believe, 
that the only change which took place, was, that a Magian 
ruled under the name of a Persian; that the Persians now, as 
before, continued to be the ruling body, though they were 
governed by a king who was a Median Magus; just as in a 
country where the king belongs to a foreign dynasty, while 
the government of the country is in the hands of the natives, 
as is at present the case in Sweden under Bernadotte. But 
the case must have been different in Persia; and there was, in 
all probability, apolitical revolution, not merely in the dynasty, 
but in the whole government; a revolution by which the 
supreme power passed from the hands of the Persians into 
those of the Modes, and to that class of the Medes called 
the Magi. Against this revolution the Persians rose. The 
account of the manner in which the deception of the Magian 
was discovered is very doubtful; and may be safely classed 
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among tlie popular traditions. Tlie fact on wlucli we may 
rely, is, tliat the Persians, led bn hy seven of their noblest 
countrymen, rose up in arms, overpowered the usurper, and 
murdered him in his palace; and that in consecpience of this^ 
a general insurrection broke out against the ’Medes and Magi, 
of whom the Persians slew as many as they could find; and 
that then a festival was celebrated and instituted in coinme* 
m oration of the event under the name of the Magophonia. As 
regards the seven noble Persians in this account, it is evident, 
that as long as the Persian monarchy existed, there were seven 
great families which were regarded as far superior to the rest; 
just as in the lex Baiuvarioram, for example, four families are 
mentioned as being the great families. In the same manner, 
there were in Persia seven families who enjoyed the privilege 
of greater freedom than any other portion of the nation. In 
later times, they are mentioned as the companions of the king, 
and as taking their meals at his table; they are regarded as the 
king’s equals, and they alone are not in servitude, but frec^ while 
all the other subjects are slaves of the king. Hence the men- 
tion of the seven families in the Persae of Aeschylus; and they 
are noticed also hy later writers. The kings of Pontus, for 
example, traced their origin to one of these great families. I 
am convinced, that we have not here an insurrection or rebel- 
lion, as lierodotus states, in which seven noble Persians indi- 
vidually rose against the usurper, but that we are to understand 
the afiair as a true national movement, and that the seven 
families do not, as is stated in Plerodotus, descend from those 
seven, but that the seven men are the representatives of the 
seven families. It must, moreover, be observed that even 
afterwards the seven grandees continue to be mentioned; but 
as according to the account of Herodotus, Darius w’-as one of 
them — he was one of the Achaemenidae— only six would have 
remained ; so that the families cannot be the descendants of 
those seven individuals. — There is a remarkable coincidence 
between the Magophonia, the massacre which the Persians 
instituted among the Magi, and the account in the Book of 
Esther, according to which the Jews received permission to 
take vengeance on their enemies. I am convinced that this 
book cannot be regarded as bistoiical; and I have not the least 
hesitation in stating it here publicly* Many entertain the 
same opinion. Even the early fathers have tormented them- 
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selves witli it; and St. Jerome^ as lie liimself clearly intimates^ 
was in tlie greatest perplexity tliroiigli Ms desire to regard it 
as an Mstorical dociuneiit. At present no one looks upon die 
statements in tlie Book of Judith as historical^ and neither 
Orio'en nor St. Jerome did so: the same is the case with 
Esther; it is nothing more than a poem on those occurrences. 
But that coincidence in the account of the vengeance of tlie 
Jews with the Slagophoiila, is surprising; they are outbursts 
of national hatred. 

The story of Darius’ groom, Oebares, by wdiose cunning 
Darius gained the advantage among the seven who were then 
the masters of the Persian empire, and was raised to the throne, 
is well known. Cunning thus decided that which ought to 
have been left to chance. 

We now come to the reign of Darius, whose first year falls 
in Olymp. 64, 4 (b.o. 521). tiis reign is not less important 
in the history of Persia than that of Cyrus himself; its long 
duration (he reigned thirty-six years, that is, until Olymp. 73, 
3) enabled him to carry out and complete his plans and designs. 
His reign saw the administration of the Persian empire carried 
to perfection : Cyrus had conc|uered, and Camhyses had added 
a conquered kingdom; but the whole was yet a confused and 
chaotic mass, Darius divided the empire according to a regular 
system, and with the utmost possible exactness, and regulated 
it as one state, so far as, according to the circumstances of 
Eastern despotism, it was possible to give a definite form to 
the country. The Persians: called Cyrus a father, Cambyses 
a master, and Darius a tradesman ; and Herodotus states that 
they did so because Darius had made everything attainal^le 
with money, and because in everything he had an eye to 
money. But he cannot have been an ordinary man; for by his 
institutions Persia was enabled to maintain herself in a flourish- 
ing, though, it is true, always dissolute, condition for a period 
of nearly two hundred years.” He also extended the empire 
in all directions; and the glory of having conquered the 
border countries of India, as far as the frontiers of Western 
India, belongs to him. Western India, the valley of the 
Indus and the Punjaub, axe altogether separated from the rest 
of India by a remarkable natural boundary line — the great 
desert, extending between the Indus and the rivers that flow 
into the Ganges; it begins in Kerman and extends into India, 
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hemg interrupted only by the Indus, whose fertile valley is 
but narrow. This desert, therefore, separates the western part, 
the India of the Indus, from the eastern part, or India of the 
Ganges. The India of the Indus was concpiered by Darius, 
so that the wliole river, from its source to its mouth, could be 
traversed by Persian ships. “ Amongst his many undertakings, 
he. sent an exploring expedition down the river; Cashmir, 
also, was discovered by liimT In like manner, he made the 
Arabs tributary; he did not, however, according to the Roman 
flishion, change Arabia into a province; but that country 
remained quite independent. Thus he extended liis empire 
in the East and in the South; in the West, Gyrene and Barca, 
that is, the country as far as the frontiers of Carthage, became 
tributary to him ; in the east of Europe, Thrace and Macedonia, 
as well as tlie islands near the Asiatic coast as far as the Cy- 
clades, became tributary; thougb the Cyclades may have been 
neglected, as very little notice seems to have been taken of 
them. He, moreover, aimed, on the one liand, at subduing all 
the countries round the Euxine; and, on the other, at uniting 
Greece with his empire. These undertakings of his, especially 
his attempt to subjugate Greece, which, like the other, proved 
unsuccessful, constitute the subsequent history of his reign, 
and we shall speak of them hereafter; at present wc shall 
notice the reforms which Darius introduced in his own empire. 

He divided the whole empire into twenty satrapies. The 
Persians were the select and the free people, so long as they 
remained at home ; there they governed themselves according 
to ancient institutions ; but as soon as they went to the court, 
they were slaves like all the other subjects. Their country 
was exempt from taxes. In all the remaining parts of the 
empire Darius introduced a uniform system of government 
and taxation. The government was peculiar, for in every 
province there were two independent authorities, as we see 
most distinctly from the very instructive books of Ezra and 
Hehemiah, which agree with our Greek authorities. In every 
province there was a military commander, whom the Greeks 
call the satrap, and besides him there was a royal scribe, or 
clerk of accounts, who levied the tributes and taxes, and was 
independent of the satrap; he only levied money, and had 
other sources of revenue for himself, consisting of a certain 
number of crown estates for the support of his court and 
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Ills body-guard. Tlie satrap was^ at tlie same time, a 
liiglier kind of judge for tlie subjects of liis province. 
These arrangements have a striking resemblance to those 
which the Europeans found in India in the empire of the 
Mongols; though in this case they do not appear to ha'\'-e 
proceeded from the ]\Iongols, but to have been intro- 
duced by the earlier Mahommedan rulers, the Patans and 
Afghans. It was these latter, that had adopted the Persian 
institutions and transferred them to India. In the latter 
country, the satrapies were called subas, and the governor or 
satrap, who had a very extensive impei'imn^ bore the title of 
subadar.i By the side of this subad^r, there was the divan or 
account-keeper, who levied the land-tax according to regular 
measurements, as well as the countless number of indirect 
taxes, and was well acquainted with the Eastern fiscal affiiirs. 
“ The div^n was not dependent upon the siibadar, but received 
his orders from the emperor ; and the common practice was to 
fill the two offices with men who were strangers, or even hostile 
to one another, in order that they might not form an under- 
standing between themselves.’^ By this means, it was believed 
that the dependence of the provinces was secured; and some- 
thing certainly was thus effected, but it was insufficient to keep 
a rebellious satrap in check. When a bold satrap or subadar 
wished to revolt, he secured the divan, or endeavoured to win 
him over to his side. \¥hcn the English came to India, the 
East India Company caused the dignity of the divan to be 
transferred to itself; but it levied the taxes for itself and not 
for the Mogul, to whom it paid a pension. Thus we behold 
in the East the same institutions throughout many centuries. 
Darius maybe regarded as the inventor of this system; for 
the Babylonians, Assyrians, and Medes, appear to have every- 
where had tlieir vassal princes, but not satraps. 

‘ “ I do not mean to assert that this is the same word as satrap, though there 
is a resemblance.” 
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LECTURE XV. 

As in the reign of Darius, Persia was at the height of its 
prosperity, power, and greatness, we may suppose, that the 
division of the empire into twenty satrapies is justly ascribed 
to him, and does not belong to a later period. But whether 
the list of these satrapies strictly comprises all the nations, and 
whether some were not added which were really in a relation 
of dependence, though they were not included in the complex 
of the Persian empire properly so called, is a question which I 
cannot answer nor decide. Macedonia and Thrace, for ex- 
ample, afterwards appear as dependent countries; and though 
they did not form separate satrapies, yet they appear to have 
been under the control of Persian commanders. 

The amount of taxes of the Persian satrapies is stated hy 
Herodotus in silver; hut whether we are thereby to understand 
that every province had to raise a fixed amount of money, 
seems to me to be a very doubtfiil question ; it is, however, 
not likely that this was the case. As regards the lonians 
it seems indeed certain, that they had to raise a fixed amount 
of money, as was the case in some Roman provinces; but 
in general, there is in Asia this peculiar mode of taxation, 
that a certain portion of the produce is paid, the sovereign 
being regarded as tlie owuier of the soil; and this general 
tribute no doubt existed among the Persians also. But not- 
withstanding this, the scribe or levier of the taxes may have 
been ordered to deliver up a certain amount into the trea- 
sury, so that all he raised over and above the sum thus 
fixed, was his own perquisite. The numbers which are men- 
tioned, are always the clear profit. Every province was 
obliged to furnish a certain sum, and in addition to this to 
maintain a certain number of soldiers; if this army cost more 
than the sum allotted for its maintenance, or if the produce 
was otherwise insufficient, the subjects were compelled to 
raise the sum required. The same was the case when a 
a province of the Turkish empire was lost: for example, 
when a part of Moldavia was given up, the remaining portion 
had to pay the same sum which had before been paid by 
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tlie for it could not possibly bo expected tliat the 

sultan sliould suffer the loss ! 

The Persian system of administration^ on the ‘whole, left 
the internal condition of the conquered countries unchanged ; 
only that every province received its despot, wdio arbitrarily 
interfered in every thing in his own province, like a Turkish 
pasha and acted there precisely as his sovereign did through- 
out the empire. But in detail the Persians left every thing 
as much as possible in its former condition; thus every city 
in Phoenicia and Ionia retained its old constitution, and in the 
former even the ancient native princes continued to reign. The 
Greek maritime towns remained completely Greek, but it 
was the policy of the Persians to sot up a rvpayyo^ in eacli 
of them; an aspirant to that position being either supported 
in his pretensions, or the satrap raised a man to it. “ These 
tyrants were often men of great abilities; but the misfortune 
was that they were usurpers: the really detestable tyrants 
belong to a later time, and were generally leaders of mercena- 
ries. In the Book of Ezra, we see that the people in western 
Ask also governed themselves almost independently. The 
subjects vrere allowed to do what they pleased, if they did but 
pay their tribute, and obey the commands from above. The 
separate provinces often even made war upon one another.” ^ 

Herodotus gives no account of the wars in which Darius 
subdued the Arabs and Indians; but we may place full con- 
fidence in his statement that both nations were tributary to the 
king of Persia. As to the Arabs, however, the obligation to 
pay tribute was not extended to all the Arab tribes; for those 
in the desert assuredly paid no tax on their camels, since they 
wmre quite beyond the reach of the Persian collectors of taxes. 
All the Arabs were not, properly speaking, comprised in a sa- 
trapy, but as Herodotus relates, brought tribute from time to time, 
consisting of gold, and moi'e especially of frankincense. This 
mention of frankincense points to the remotest parts of Arabia, 
Yenien and Hadramout, the southernmost parts of that coun- 
try, and proves that they also were subject to Persia. It also 
shows, how firmly the power of Persia must have been estab- 
lished in other quarters. In what manner the Persians acquired 
the dominion over those coimtiies, is indeed a mystery, just as 

^ This paragraph has been transferred to this place from a, subsequent part 
of this Lecture, where it preceded the paragraph beginning ** Among the wars 
. M Bstxiusy etc,, p. 139. — Eo. ' , h /' ■ ' ' ■ ■ 
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mucli as the way in ^Yhicll Cliosru Nnslurwaii came to Yemen 
and subdued the Honierites. It is, however, probable that 
that part of Arabia was conquered by a fleet from the Persian 
gulf; Oman may have been a Persian satrapy. 

But the mention of the Indians in Herodotus, and the whole 
manner of which he speaks of them, is still more mysterious. 
The Indians, in his opinion, are savages^ and all that he relates 
concerning their manners, characterises them as such; he 
describes them as being black; calling them expressly black 
like the Ethiopians. In the more ancient times, where two 
classes of Ethiopians (A t0/o7re9 rol hi')(da SeSatarat, in Homer) 
are mentioned, near the rising and near the setting snn, there 
can be no question, that the Ethiopians near the rising sun are 
the Indians. We must not overlook the remarkable circum- 
stance that the Indians are a mixed nation; not only arc the 
southern Indians quite a different race from those in the north, 
their language having nothing in commen with tlie Persian 
(?), and themselves being, wherever the Telinga languagg^ 
is spoken, really a black people, — buteYcn the northern Indians 
are mixed ; they are very different in colour, cultivation and 
dialects. Their language, in its various dialects, has a strong 
admixture of Sanscrit. It has lost its grammar, and is mixed 
vvith foreign words of the most different kinds. This much we 
may say with certainty, that the Indians described by Herodotus 
do not bear any resemblance to the modern Indians; but there 
were originally in India two black races. On the coast we meet 
with an almost black population, who speak the language of 
the Telingas; and the mountains in the interior are inhabited 
by savages, the so-called “ hill .people,” wdio extend all over 
India, in tile mountains between Bengal, Bahar and Orissa; in 
the north of Bengal as far as the frontiers of Thibet, as well as 
in the hills of the Deccan; in short, they are found scattered 
everywhere. The language of this people has not the remotest 
resemblance to the Sanscrit, and is very meagre. This is a 
real negro race, no doubt akin to the great black race which 
inhabits In ew Plolland, New Guinea, New Zealand, the interior 
of the islands of Borneo, Sumatra, Celebes, Luzon and the 
other Islands of that Archipelago, the Andamans and Nico- 
barSj'^iid is called Papuas, or in Spanish Negrillos. Those 
belonging to this race are the original inhabitants of India. 
They seem to speak several languages: much has been said 
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alDout tliem in the Adatic Researches; but it is to be regretted, 
tliat as yetj many points in the history and geography of India 
baye been treated so feebly and unsatisfactorily, and this 
ethnographical question also is still very confused. It is sur- 
prising that the English have not done more in this respect; 
but the rulers have had but little concern about geography and 
ethnology, A friend of mine now deceased, who had the 
management of the taxes in Bengal, is the only one until now, 
'who has written on the subject. It is not yet twelve years since 
tlie geology of India was as little known as its inhabitants, 
"W^e have only isolated fragments from otherwise excellent 
observers; wbat is most wanting in English books of travels, 
is, the desire to produce a whole ; for in all matters of detail 
they are keen observers, and report conscientiously. 

When, therefore, we read in Herodotus of the black Indians 
and of their savage manners, we must beware of imagining 
that he is in error, and of falling back upon our knowledge, 
^at the Indians were about the most ancient really civilised 
people in the world. This opinion concerning the antiquity of 
Indiaii civilisation, which has sprung up especially within the 
last forty years, is, indeed, spreading farther and gaining 
stability. I cannot decide upon it, and cannot say what it is 
founded upon; but from the assurance of a very competent 
Englishman, I believe that people will soon come to the con- 
viction, as some highly competent persons have already done, 
that all the alleged knowledge of the Indians docs not by 
any means belong to the centuries of Moses and Sesostris, to 
which it has been assigned, but that the greater 'part of their 
literature belongs to the middle ages; that for the most part 
it is borrowed from the Greek, through the mediuifi of Arabic 
translations; and that even their poetry, in comparison with 
that of the Greeks, is of very recent date, and probably belongs 
to the first centuries of the Christian era; while what is com- 
monly ascribed to these centuries probably belongs to the middle 
ages, or was, perhaps, written even as late as a few centuries 
ago. The truth of all this will one day be found out. If, 
however, people will suppose that the Indians did not acquire 
their civilisation and division into castes till after the time of 
Herodotus, this must have happened during the period b€^s"een 
Herodotus and the Seleucid kin2:s; for it cannot be denied. 
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ambassador to Saadracottus, found among tlie Indians the 
division into castes, and a priestly caste wbicb. claimed for 
itself a superior knowledge. I cannot venture to pronounce 
this opinion as a positive conclusion; but it is founded upon 
the judgment of experienced and competent men. 

Certain it is, that, if Darius ruled over the whole territory 
of the Indus, and Persian India was separated from the eastern 
part by the gold-containing desert, that part of India, the magni- 
ficent valley of the Indus, was no longer a part of Persia at the 
time when it was invaded by Alexander ; for the whole of India 
as far as the mountains of the Afghan frontiers was then 
governed by native princes. During the intervening period, 
accordingly, great changes had taken place in those districts, 
and the Persian empire had become narrower in the eastern 
parts as well as in those of the west; in like manner, we find, 
during Alexander’s expedition, no trace of the Arabs being in 
any connection with the Persian empire. 

Among the wars of Darius in the interior, the subjugation 
of the Medes is mentioned only cursorily in a few lines. The 
Medes, after the insurrection, evidently attempted to assert 
their independence, and at least to shake off the Persian yoke, 
but they were conquered by Darius. The reconquest of 
Babylon, on the other hand, is related more minutely by 
Herodotus; for the city, no doubt, in consequence of the 
general commotion, had thown off the yoke. Darius subdued 
it after a long war, which the Babylonians carried on with the 
energy of despair, so that they put to death all those who were 
unable to bear arms, partly in order that they might not fall 
into the hands of the enemy, partly that the remaining people 
might not suffer from want of provisions. Such a general 
massacre is mot strictly historical (?), but certainly has some 
foundation. Darius took the city, it is said, by the self- 
sacrificing treachery of Zopyrus, who, in order to serve Mm, 
mutilated his face, went to the Babylonians as a deserter, 
gained their confidence, and betrayed them; an act of the 
greatest baseness and infamy, but very characteristic of eastern 
manners and sentiments. 

These wars by which the previous state of things was restored, 
are of no great importance to us now, as they belong to a time 
removed from us by more than 2500 years;, but the wars which 
led Darius to Europe, are particularly important and memor- 
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able; partly because ire belong to Europe and regard ourseh oh 
as the opposite of Asia, and partly becjuise it was tlirougli 
them that Persia came hrst in contact ’with Giccce. Ihey 
also form for us the transition to the history of Gircecc. IJaiiiis 
seems to have advanced at random without any dciinitc 
object, and wherever in his empire he found a people still 
unsubdued, he found sufficient reason for attacking and sub- 
dihng it like the rest When, therefore, the countries of 
Asia Minor and all those between the Euxine and Aegean, 
had submitted to his sway; the Thracians on the opposite 
shore were still in the enjoyment of perfect independence. His 
object accordingly was, and to him it seemed quite necessary, 
to subdue them also, and thus to change the Euxine into a 
lake in the interior of Persia. There can be no doubt that 
the Persians -were attracted also by the wealth resulting from 
the commerce with the Scythians; and we here see, however 
strange it may sound, how commerce with a Slongol people 
had been a source of wealth. That commerce was extremely 
important, not only on account of the gold which came from 
those quarters in great abundance, but also on account of the 
com trade which provided Greece with grain from the Black 
Sea, the Dniepr, and the Crimea, so that the Black Sea was 
the indispensable condition of that trade. To this we must 
add tlie immense imports of rdpi.'xpi or dried fisb, and no doubt 
also of caviare, the pressed spawn of the tunny fish — botargo'-^ — 
■wliich formed a chief article of food among the Gireeks, 
especially as a condiment to their bread. The modern Glrceks 
at least use it in this way, particularly at Athens, and such 
was assuredly the case also in ancient times, for these things 
are not recent inventions, but very ancient customs. Pickled 
tunny fish w^ere likewise imported from the Bosporus^ the 
Black Sea, Sinope and Pontus, and like anchovies and salted 
fish of every kind, they w^ere among the chief articles of food. 
Furs, which in the middle ages were so important an article, 
are not so distinctly mentioned, as far as I know; and the 
country does not appear then to have exported them ; but gold, 
corn and salted fish, were the principle , articles of export. The 
Greeks, on the other hand, carried to the Scythians on the 

^ The note gives a Greek T-vord Bohapxos, The word (botarffo,* boitanca, 
bot/fargue), though 3-)robabiy derived from the Greek* seems to occur obI}- in 
the languages derived from the Latin ; .the modem Greek is avyordpixoy.-^ED. 
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Black Sea, wine, oil, linen, and a number of otlicr commodities, 
for example, tin, whiclitliej no doubt received from the Phoe- 
nicians, and other metals, which, were wanting there. All 
Scythia and the Crimea are extremely poor in minerals, •which 
they obtained for the most part from Byzantium, the Greek 
cities on the Cimmerian Bosporus, and on the southern coast 
of the Euxine. Thus commerce in those countries was very 
active, but according to the idea of commercial balance, 
perhaps not always advantageous to the Greeks; as in later 
times Athens was obliged to pay ready money for many 
articles. On the coast there existed a great many flourishing 
towns and firctories of the Greeks, which had been planted not 
long before, it is said after the fall of Nineveh, by the Greek 
colonies in Asia Llinor. This extension of the Greeks, shows 
how little oppressive the government of the Lydians was: 
Lliletus alone founded innumerable colonies. 

Thucydides-^ says of the Thracians, that, if they formed one 
united empire, they woidd be one of the most powerful 
nations, and would be irresistible in war. This statement was 
unintelligible even to Gatterer, the first who, after Herodotus 
and Thucydides, wuctc profoundly on the Thracian nation;-^ it 
is a valuable and solid dissertation, and is one of the first that 
appeared after the deplorable condition in which ancient cho- 
rography had until then existed, that is previously to the 
time of Voss, who was the first that placed geography on its 
right footing, and was in reality the first to direct attention to 
the necessity of such treatises. Even now I know of few treatises 
which are so perfectly successful as those of Gatterer. The country 
of the Thracians, however, was more extensive than hehelleves, 
for he makes the Ister the boundary line, which is not correct. 
It cannot be disputed that the Getae, who are mentioned. by 
Herodotus only in Bulgaria, south of the Danube, lived even at 
that early period north of the Danube, in Dacia and especially in 
Transilvania and Upper Hungary. But in the northern countries 
the Scythians then ruled over the plains, even beyond the 
Aluta, and in Lesser Wallachia; and as thus the connection 
between the Northern and the Southern Thracians was inter- 
rupted, the former were not perceived by Herodotus. There 
. is no doubt that the Dacians were Getae, and that the Getae 

f 3 sliould probably be Herodotus (v. 3); comp. Tluicyd. lu 97,— Ei>. 

' ■ In tbe Transactions of the Boyal Society of Grottingm 
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were Thracians; the Triballians, who inhabited Shwonia, 
Lower Hungary, and perhaps extended still further, were 
likewise Thracians. Thus the Thracians extended not only 
from the Aegean to the Ister, and from the Bosporus to the 
Strymon, hut, before the Gallic immigration, in the interior 
as far as Croatia; so that Servia, Bosnia, and Slavonia, belonged 
to them ; and in the north of the Danube, the whole extent 
of country which was afterwards called Dacia, was occupied 
by Thracians. But at the time when Herodotus wrote, the 
Scythians had spread themselves as conquerors over the whole 
territory of the Ukraine, had been distributed over Moldavia 
and Wallachia, and ruled over those countries even beyond 
the boundaries of Lesser Wallachia. But how much farther 
may not the Thracians have extended over the north-western 
countries, before the time when the Illyrians penetrated into 
those coimtries from the North, and drove the Liburniaii race 
from its seats ! I have no doubt that they did extend much 
farther, but the limits cannot be determined, for these things 
lie beyond the reach of history. There are later traces of the 
fact, that the Thracians extended much farther south into 
Greece, that they occupied the country as far as Pieria and 
the foot of Olympus ; on this question our authorities admit of 
no doubt. The Thracians cannot have been in these latter 
districts at a very early time. The Thracian Orpheus belongs 
to Pieria, and the Thracians, of whom he was one, were 
Pierian Thracians, and not the inhabitants of the limited 
country afterwards called Thrace. Other express and une« 
quivocal statements, which admit of no misunderstanding, 
make the Thracians extend as far as Boeotia, Phocis, and 
Epirus, and Tereus is a Thracian name. Although the stories 
of Tereus and Procne cannot he regarded as historical, yet 
the name of Tereus is significant. Teres, which is the same 
name, occurs among the Thracians at a later time, con- 
sequently, we have in that story a Thracian who dwelt at 
Daulis in Phocis. In Peloponnesus, there is no mention of 
Thracians, hut they did extend as far as the frontiert 
of Attica. It is possible that Thracian tribes may have 
been pushed so far south by inundations. In Pierian Thrace, 
about Olympus, Homer fixes the boundary line between 
the Hellenic woild and the nation of the Achaeans (Danai), 
on the one hand, and the world of the Teucrians, on the 
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oilier; and the Thracians belong to the Teucrian system, 
not as if they had been of the same stock, but they 
belong to the political system of the Teucrians. The three 
peninsulas (one of which is mount Athos), which stretch forth 
into the sea between the mouth of the Axius and Strymon, 
were occupied by Thracians mixed with other people. There 
the Macedonians also extended themselves. The Pierians 
separating Macedonia from Thessaly were Thracians. But 
the Thracians were not confined to Europe ; they also occur in 
Asia: the Thyni and Bithyni between the Propontis and the 
river Sangarius, were, and continued to bOj true Thracians, 
though afterwards they adopted the Greek language and became 
liellenised. It is said, moreover, that the Phrygians were 
a Thracian people^ who migrated into Asia; hut this state- 
ment I do not consider trustworthy. If it were so, it would be 
the more remarkable, because Herodotus regards the Phrygians 
and Armenians as belonging to the same race, and as kindred 
nations; from which we should have to infer, that there was a 
connection between the Thracians and Armenians. But this 
question is obscure, and I am not able to solve it. 

At the time when Darius carried his conquests into Europe^ 
and when the Thracians w^ere compelled to submit to him, 
they were divided into a number of tribes, and remained so 
for a considerable time. Most of them were rude barbarians, 
being accustomed to tattoo themselves, given to drinking and 
many other barbarous habits; for example, they used to scalp 
their slain enemies, like the savages of North America, and 
preserve their skulls.^ Everything among them has a savage 
and warlike character; and the opinion of the ancient poets, 
both Eomans and Greeks, which Horace also adopts, in saying, 
that ‘‘Even savage Thrace wished for a cessation of the 
wars/’® is, on the whole, founded on historical truth. If they 
had formed a united empire, they would have become power- 
ful, and woixld have conquered and ravaged Greece; but, 

5 This statement, that the Thracians scalped their enemies and preserved 
their skulls, may possibly have arisen from a momentary confusion of the 
Thracians with the Scythians. In 1826, Niebuhr did not describe the Thracians 
as so savage, for he said They %vere at the same stage of civilisation as our 
ancestors in the middle ages, when there existed no towns, or when these had 
no influence upon the country.” The custom of tattooing is mentioned by 
Herodotus, v. 6; and Athenaeiis, xii. p. 524, D,— Ea 

® Horat. Carm, ii. 16. 
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fortmmtely for tlie safety of Greece, tliey were broken up into 
many states, and were very niiicli isolated, especially in tlie 
south. It was not until later times that the kingdom of ^ the 
Odrysians was formed there ; but even when they were uniteil 
as one empire, ail its tribes were too unci'vilised to give it a 
form, by which they might have concentrated their powers on 
one point; and, happily for Greece, they had then fallen into 
a barbarous indolence, from which they could not extricate 
tliernselves. The Getae on both sides of the Danube, north of 
mount Haemus or Aemus (for the aspirate is doubtful, thougli 
the Greek Alfio<; seems to be more correct), were a greater 
nation; but their unity was perhaps rather national than 
political; in the time of Herodotus they did not form a 
political state. Tliey had acquired a reputation through their 
celebrated prophet Zamolxis, whose well-developed doctrine 
of the immortality and the migration of souls, was afterwards 
adopted by them. The character of the Getae in general was 
distinguished for its tendency towards a spiritual and religious 
life; and mysterious doctrines found great favour among them. 
This tendency, which we do not find among the southern 
Thracians, constitutes the chief difference between them and 
the Getae. 



LECTURE XVL 


The ethnography of the Thracians is very obscure, and not 
much has yet been done to distinguish the Thracian tribes 
according to their places of abode in classical antiquity. And it 
may be questioned, whether more can be done; for the Greek 
period, indeed, much more may be accomplished than has yet 
been done; but afterwards the tribes diverge too much. As a 
proof of the distracted state of the Thracians, and of the weak- 
ness of the separate tribes, I may mention the settlement of 
Greek colonies on all the coasts of Thrace, so that proceeding 
from the Thermaean gulf, from the hlacedonian peninsula and 
Thessaloiiica to the Bosporus, and from, the Bosporus to the 
mouths of the Ister, all the more mportant ports were oc- 
cupied by Greek colonies. In founding these establishments, 
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tlie Greeks must either have met with no obstacles, or they 
must have been able to overcome them. 

The Getae were the most numerous amons: the Thracian 
tribes; and the Dacians, who afterwards acted such a pro- 
minent part, were a section of them. They are mentioned by 
the Greeks under the name of ^avoc, whence the name of the 
slave Davus in the later -Attic comedy. Though sejDarated by 
the Ister into two parts, they were in point of nationality and 
customs essentially the same; and the Dacians and Getae on 
the left of the Danube, were only tribes of one and the same 
nation.^ We know the names of a great many of the tribes 
south of Mount Haemus, such as the Diodolians (?), Dolon- 
cians, Apsinthians, Crobyzlans, Crusaeans, Edonians, Odrysians, 
etc.; and respecting some of them, accounts have come down 
to us. The Odrysians, about the Upper Ilaemus, in the 
neighbourhood of Aclrianople^ were the most numerous among 
them, and soon after the expeditions of Darius and Xerxes 
gained the supremacy over the other Thracian tribes, the 
Dians, Odomaiitians and Edonians, and even the Greek cities 
were obliged to purchase of them their peace and safety by an 
annual tribute. This Odryslan empire was the root of the 
subsequent Tliracian kingdom, which continued until the time 
of Philip of Macedonia; it then perished, but revived again, 
as I shall show hereafter. 

The Thracians were not the ob|^+u5'f the expefJbtion of Darius, 
but he only took them by the way, and obtained the submis- 
sion of all the nations along his road, as far as Mount Haemus 
and the Ister. His road across that mountain was in its eastern- 
most part, either by Shumla or the Kamtshik, and is the same 
which recently the Russian army took under Diebitsch. It 
is remarkable to find that the difficulties of Mount tiaemus 
were unknown in antiquity, and that It was by no means con- 
sidered such an impassable mountain as it lias been described 
in modern times; and the Thracians were not protected by it 
against invasions of the northern nations. The Byzantine em- 
perors also never relied on it as a bulwark against invasions from 
the north, nor could they rely upon it; no one accpiaiiited with 
history believes in the difficulties of crossing mount Haemus.^ 

^ Comp. Niebuhr, Klein, BeKrift^ vol.i. p.376, foil. — E d. 

® This agrees with the observations which were made hy C. Niebuhr {Eeise^ 
heschrmhung, vol iii. p. 170), who crossed the mountaia by the Dobral pass. —Ed, 
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Daruis liad collected an army from all tlie countries of liis 
empire, and liis fleet from all tire subject Greek cities on 
tlie coasts of Asia Sliiior, from tlie islands and from tlie 
Phoenicians; lie had also ordered Egyptian vessels, fully equip- 
ped, to appear at the entrance of the Euxiiie. In drawing 
your attention to Herodotus^ account of the expedition of 
Darius, I must again remind you of the immense dilFerences 
between the perfect and incomparable ethnography and clioro- 
gTaphy which he furnishes, and the accounts of the events, 
which he gives, as he had heard them, with the most childlike 
credulity. His object was to record what he had learned ; but 
he does not answer for the truth of his narratives. However, the 
passage of Darius in the neighbourhood of Byzantium is his- 
torical; so also is, no doubt, the statement that he crossed the 
Bosporus by means of a bridge constructed of ships, or, as 
Herodotus has it, by means of rafts, planned and constructed 
by Mandrocles of Samos. Eafts, however, can scarcely be 
thought of here; and the probability is, that a bridge was 
constructed of ships, just as was done afterwards, when Xerxes 
crossed the Hellespont. At any rate, the construction of a 
bridge over the Bosporus, considering the powerful current, 
is a work which does honour to the engineer; and he well 
deserved the distinctions and rewards with which Darius signi- 
fied to him his gratitude and satisfaction. 

Darius himself marched with his army through Thrace, as 
far as Mount Haemus, without meeting with any resistance; 
hut when he reached the other side, he was opposed by the 
Getae; it was, however, in vain, for he conquered them, and 
proceeded towards the Ister. We may assume that Darius made 
his bridge on the Danube in the neighbourhood of Gakcz, 
unquestionably below the point at which the Pruth empties 
itself into the Danube ; this is clear from the nature of the 
localities, otherwise he would have been obliged to make 
another bridge on the Pruth. To construct a bridge over the 
Danube, is itself an undertaking of great difficulty, on account 
of the low banks of the river, which to a great distance from 
the bed axe so marshy, that the communication can be kept tip 
only by embankments and wooden causeways through the 
marshes. Such is the case everywhere, except in the district 
where Trajan built his bridge; the difficulties begin at Tsher- 
netz, near Niconolis, and continue, down to the mouth of the 
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river. Tlie part wliere a bridge may be most easily madcj 
is near Tiildsba, not far from Galacz, Darius liad sent the 
lonians before him to construct the bridge of boats, and he 
left them behind to guard it. He is said to have at first enter- 
tained the foolish design of leaving the bridge unguarded, and 
taking his whole army with him. If he intended to return 
by the same road, such a plan would have been quite absurd; 
blit he probably intended to return to Persia, by marching 
round the Pains Maeotis past the Caucasus, and by way of 
Deibend. Herodotus does not notice this intention; but if we 
assume it, as we may fairly do, and if we bring the circum- 
stances vividly before our mind’s eye, the command to break 
down the bridge ceases to be unreasonable. But after all, the 
plan was based upon the certain supposition of his being vic- 
torious, and this was highly irrational. lierodotiis, no doubt, 
only neglected to state this, for it was assuredly clear to him. 

Herodotus has furnished us with a description of the Scy- 
thians, the excellence of which cannot be surpassed, and which 
is of a kind that enables us clearly to see the people just as 
they were ; and unless we allow ourselves to be misled by pre- 
judices, it is impossible to mistake their race and tribes.^ Elis 
description perfectly agrees with the account given by Hippo- 
crates, in his work De aere^ aquis et locis^ and which is no less 
excellent than that of Herodotus. It is perfectly incompre- 
hensible to me, and shows great recklessness, that notwithstand- 
ing these two descriptions, some modern writers have imaginecl, 
that the Scythians of whom Herodotus speaks, were in reality 
no distinct nation, but that by this name he meant to describe 
only the nomadic inhabitants of the steppes of the Ukraine. 
It is indeed true, that later writers, and even Pliny and Mela, 
were greatly puzzled by the name Scythians, and designated 
by it all the inhabitants of the Ukraine; and afterwards it '-was 
extended even still farther. The writers of the third century 
apply the name Scythians to the German tribes inhabiting those 
countries: thus the Goths, Heruli, and others, are, in the 
elegant language of the time, called Scythians; and Dexippus 
calls his history of the Invasions of the Goths Sfcvdi/cd At 
a still later time, the name is constantly transferred from one 
race to another. As in Dexippus and Zosimus, the Goths 

^ with what here follows, Hiehuhr^s Klein, voli. p.352. 

" foil , - ■ - , 
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axe called Scythians, so we find the same name applied to 
people of the most difierexit x’aces, as to the I'liuis, tlic Saimia"' 
tian nations, Bulgarians, Avars, Chazars, etc., and whenever a 
new race appears in those parts, it is at once called Scythian. 
Lastly, the Byzantine writers of the fourteenth century apply 
the name to the Mongols and Tartars, and thus, without any 
merit of their own, they accidentally hit upon wdiat is and -was 
originally Scythian. Thus it is certain, that from the days of 
Pliny down to the fourteenth century, the name Scythians was 
altogether vague and indefinite. But what sort of logic is 
that, which, seeing that in times w^hen distinct notions were 
lost, the abuse became current of calling all nations inhabiting 
those countries Scythians, infers that in ancient times also the 
name Scythian must be understood to be applied indefinitely 
to a number of tribes of difterent races, without regard to 
their origin? It is only necessary attentively to read the 
incomparable descriptions of Herodotus and Hippocrates, in 
order to see that they were quite a distinct people. If any- 
where it is obvious that a definite people is spoken of, it is in 
those two descriptions of the Scythians. The folly and con- 
fusion has been completed by historians who are so arbitrary 
in the etymological explanation of names of nations, that some 
of them have considered the name Scythians to be German, 
and have found in it the word Schutzen (shooters), because 
they are always mentioned as armed with bows (/wTroroforae). 
Such authors confidently discover a nation's wdiole history in 
its name. Thus a friend of mine, a man of genius, who had 
but a superficial knowledge of history, was convinced that 
Goths and Scythians are one and the same word, just like 
rfpd^etv and scribere^ because the especially before c and 
gutturals^ is only a change in sound, that does not alter the 
meaning. This latter remark is in itself correct enough ; but 
the passion for etymologising becomes a real disease;* 

The Scythians according to Herodotus, were a Mongol 
people; and the description of Plippocrates confirms this still 
more strongly. The latter says that they were a fat and fleshy 

^ ** It is mucli more tempting to compare the name Scythians with Tshndi, 
a name hy which the Eins are called hy their neighbours. Theophilus Siegfried 
Bayer {Comment Acad, Petr opoL i.) has brought forward the hypothesis that this 
is the name of the Scythians. The Eins have indeed migrated from the south 
to the north; but there exists no connection between the Einnic and Scythian 
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people, ill 'wliom tlie articulation and organisation of muscles 
and bones were but very imperfectly seen. Tliis is tlie very 
feature wliicli is so striking in Mongol nations : tlieir face and 
skull are rounds and tlie cut of tbeir eyes is very singular; but 
wbat cliaracterises tliem still more strongly is, tliat tlieir muscles 
and joints cannot be discerned, and disappear on tlie surface: 
tlieir skin is thick and fat, and it covers and disguises the forms 
of muscles and hones. If we compare the nations of southern 
Europe with those of the north, we perceive a great and 
striking difference between them: in the southern nations, the 
Italians and Greeks, and in an almost higher degree in the 
real Asiatics and the inhabitants of Barbary, the muscles of 
the arms and legs, for example, are very strikingly marked. 
This is not the case with the Egyptians, and this circumstance 
has had the greatest indueiice upon their sculpture. The other 
southern nations which I mentioned before, have their muscles 
developed and expressed to such an extraordinary degree, that 
this circumstance alone renders it clear to me, how the ancient 
sculptors and artists could produce their works without the 
study of anatomy; for the artist could seethe whole of anatomy 
so far as he needed it, in the living body ; he did not require 
the anatomy of tlie dead body, but was enabled in the living 
body to observe the play of the muscles ; and the delicate skin 
so beautifully extended over them does not conceal them. The 
great difference between ancient and modern statues does not 
consist so much in the faces (though here too it shows itself, 
since the moderns take the matter more easily, and make tlieir 
faces of a more general character, and with less individuality), 
as in the play of the muscles. If any one washes to see the 
difference in a very striking way, he must examine ancient 
and modern statues together by torch-light. Such a study 
affords great pleasure and enjoyment: the ancient statues then 
seem living, and an endless variety of living muscles appears 
on the surface; modern statues do not possess this transparency; 
they are smooth, and there is no, life in them; they seem dead, 
even when they are the productions of great masters. The 
bas-reliefs of Thorwaldsen may be placed by the side of those 
of ancient sculptors, but not so his statues. Among the Egyp- 
tians, we do not find this richness, this development and ani- 
mation of the muscles, notwithstanding their great strength; 
hence those things are wanting, also in the Egyptian statues; 
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tliotigli tliismust have arisen in some measure also from the 
material wliicli they used for statiiesj having adopted the 
unfortunate custom of using extremely hard stone. 

The Germanic and Sarmatian nations are surpassed in miis-* 
cular development hy the southern people, just as nuicli as 
they themselves surpass the ]\longols, who are plainly discern- 
ible in the description of Herodotus. A further prooi of the 
Mongol origin of the Scythians may be seen in their manners 
and customs; they had, for example, vapour baths, by means 
of which they intoxicated themselves; strewing narcotic herbs 
on burning stones^ while they themselves were shut up in narrow 
spaces (this custom also prevailed among the Kamskadales so 
long as they existed as a nation); also their filthy habits, 
their drunkenness, and their tents made of felt.’’ Such features 
show the race in an unmistakable manner. Like the Kalmucks, 
they spent their whole life on horseback : they had no villages, 
and wandered from place to place, only wdth this diflerence, 
that the ruling tribe did not cultivate the fields, while the sub- 
ject tribes carried on a little agriculture; for a certain amount 
of agriculture was not incompatible with their wandering life, 
as they carried their tents with them on waggons. Such is 
still the life of the Bedouines in Morocco, those splendid dis- 
tricts which unfortunately they possess, and which are ad- 
mirably suited for agriculture. There they wander from place 
to place, cultivate the soil, plant and sow, and when they have 
exhausted one district, they abandon it, proceed to another, and 
returning to it after a few years, they again find the soil quite 
fresh. The western Scythians were agriculturists, but there is 
no trace of their having lived in villages. They spent nearly the 
whole day on their horses, and were a people of a truly Siberian 
indolence, acquiring all they wanted by means of the sword. 
Some of the Greek cities of the coast were tributary to them. 
In the vast territory which they occupied, the Scythians had 
everything they wanted; and the extensive commerce which 
was carried on through their country, also afforded them great 
advantages, and thus they were rich notwithstanding the great- 
est possible laziness. They dwelt with their wives and children 
in carts covered with tents, with which they wandered from 
place to place. Such tent-waggons are now indeed no longer 
in use, and it cannot surprise us to find such customs aban- 
doned; they are changed with the.chanjrinst times; but their 
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previous existence is nevertheless certain. The description of 
the plaiistra and va^ae domus, strange as it may appear, is per- 
fectly correct.^ 

In the time of Herodotus, the Scythians extended their sway 
from the Danube, the country of Lesser Wallachia, to the river 
Tanais. The greatest difficulties in his description consist 
in the fact, that he had formed quite an erroneous conception 
of the course of the rivers: the Danube, for example, where 
it passes through Scythia, he conceives to flow from north to 
south, whereas in truth it flows in the south of Wallachia 
from the south-west almost directly towards the north-east. He 
thus imagines that it fiows quite opposite to the Kile; but as 
the latter river, according to his notion, first flows from west 
to east, and afterwards from south to north, so he conceives the 
Ister to flow first from west to east, and afterwards under the 
same meridian as the Nile, from north to south. All the rest 
depends upon this first mistake. While in reality the southern 
frontier of Scythia which is formed by the Ister, has the ap- 
pearance of the section of a circle, he conceives it as the side 
of a square, and what in truth is the chord of a circle^ he 
imagines to be another side of the square ; and he conceived 
it too short almost in the proportion of two to five. The 
Borysthenes, according to him, flows in the middle between the 
Ister and Tanais. His description of the Scythian country 
comprises only that part of the West which he knew, extending 
but a little way beyond the ancient Olbia, scarcely to the east 
of the Borysthenes. He himself had visited the country about 
that city and the modern Odessa; and this district about the 
Bog is the only one which he knew east of the Ister. The 
country further west is not touched upon by him; and we can 
only apply to it, what he says of the district about Olbia. Now 
as ho here commits the blunder of making the Ister flow from 
north to south, so he conceives the Donez which flows from 
the east and empties itself into the Don, as coming from the 
Dniepr; and as it must flow in some direction, he makes it 
empty itself into the Palus Maeotis.^ This error passed for a 
® Herat. Carm. iii, 24. 

S ’ I , s In his iTZem. i.p. 360, note 19, Hiebnlir in opposition to Herodotus, 

I ■ ir. 56, makes the Gerrhos empty itself into the Palus Maeotis (probably accord- 

f ' ing to the map of D’Anville), whereas in the Herodotean maps of the world 
I , ■ \ ■ (Klein. SeJui/L, vol i.), he describes it as flowing into the Hypacyris, and 

, as emptying itself with this river into the Buxine. — E d, 
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long time unobserved, and lias produced tlie greatest confusion. 
Some liave gone so far in tlieir explanations and conjectures as 
to believe, that in tlie time of Herodotus some river must bave 
flowed into the Maeotis, wliicli in tlie course of tunc bad disap- 
peared, either by being dried up, or by some other circumstance. 
The cliorography of those countries^ not being classical, has 
most unfortunately fallen into the hands of people who knew 
very little of classical antiquity and classical literature. Thus 
some places which were obviously situated on the Bosporus 
and on the Dniepr, have been sought in the Crimea, as people 
were unwilling to admit that the Bosporanian kingdom ex- 
tended as far as the Dniepr. 

According to Herodotus, the Scythians were divided into 
three parts: the royal Scythians, dwelling about the Tanals— 
the nomadic — and the agricultural. The nomads dwelt between 
the royal and the agricultural Scythians, and the latter along 
both sides of the Dniepr. The country on the Bog, beyond 
Olbia, was occupied by a mixed people, half Greek and half 
Scythian, and beyond them lived agricultural Scythians. But 
the nations west of the Dniepr, in Bessarabia, Moldavia, and 
Wallachia, are not mentioned by Herodotus; and the question 
as to whether these countries were inhabited by people that were 
subject to the Scythians, or whether the Scythians themselves 
occupied them also, cannot be answered from Herodotus, and 
we can have recourse only to conjectures. However this may 
be, it cannot be doubted, that agriculture was carried on there. 
But the real character of the Scythians, as it is described in 
Herodotus, belongs more particularly to those extending from 
the Dniepr; it was the nomadic and royal Scythians that he 
had more immediately in view in his description.! 

“Herodotus derived Ms information from Olbia j and tbe Greeks of tkat dis- 
trict had no knowledge whatever of the western Scythians; but they did know 
the northern ones, because they brought down corn to them, and the eastern 
ones, because the caravans went as far as Fermia. He only describes the rivers 
of western Scythia, aii of which he knew as far as the Aluta, the Agathyi'si, and 
the Dacian mountains.’^ 1826. .» 
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LECTUEE XVII. 

The Scytliians were, in tteir own language, called ScolotL 
Here we liave anotlier example of the utterly futile and per- 
verse tendency to make use of the names of nations for historical 
investigations. The same friend of mine who considered the 
Scythians to he the Goths, and tried to prove his opinion by 
the circumstance, that authors of the third and fourth centuries 
called the Goths Sctjtliians, was also of opinion that the Scoloti 
and the Celts were one and the same people, for that Goths 
and Celts were identical. But the Celtic language differs as 
much from the Gothic as the latter does from the Slavonian. 

There existed very different traditions respecting the origin 
of the Scythians; but that which was current among the 
people themselves, unquestionably deserves the preference. 
This tradition does not aim at describing tlie settlement of the 
Scythians, and their sojoimi in the countries which they occu- 
pied ; of these points it takes no notice. Herodotus here 
follows his own peculiar notion, which we cannot admit at all, 
that the human race was created at different times ; and that, 
of the different races of men, some arose at an earlier and 
others at a later period. We must not lose sight of this notion 
in reading Herodotus ; and when he describes the origin of the 
Scythians as the most recent of all nations, this is only one of 
the results of his peculiar view; hut when he says, that they 
had not yet existed one thousand years, this date depends 
upon his chronology of Heracles, The Scythian tradition 
concerning the origin of the people, does not touch upon the 
question whether they had their origin in the territory of the 
Ukraine, which was occupied by the Tartar tribes, or in the 
high lands of Asia. The Greek tradition fabulously connects 
their origin with the Heracleae. I do not believe that the 
human race was created at different periods: I consider this 
view irrational, and pay no regard to it. Suffice it lor us to 
listen to the tradition of the nations on the Pontus, which 
states, that formerly the Scythians occupied the country north 
of the Araxes, and that being pushed forward by the Massa- 
getae, they migrated into the, Ukraine ; that there they met 
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tlie Cimmerians and Treres are different nations^ lor Strabo 
distiiiguislies tlie invasions of the Cimmerians and those of the 
Treres* Such is the ancient tradition, which deserves every 
consideration, and perfectly agrees with all the subsequent 
phenomena, which the successive development of later history 
presents to us down to the thirteenth and foiirteentlr century* 
One nomadic nation immigrates from the eastern regions of 
Asia, and, meeting with other nomadic tribes already settled in 
a country, it expels them from those districts which nntiirc 
seems to have specially destined for a nomadic life. The ex- 
pelled tribes, in their turn, throw themselves upon the already 
occupied countries of the more civilised West. The former 
are the Scythians, and the latter the Cimmerians. In all these 
movements, we find the reverse of the tradition in Gcncvsis, 
where Cain, or the agricultural people, thro'w themselves upon 
Abel, or the shepherd tribe; for, in the other traditions, it is 
the shepherd, or nomadic tribes, that come upon the agri- 
cultural ones. 

From the statements of ancient authors, there can be no 
doubt, that the Cimmerians were just such another nomadic 
people, living in their waggons and in tents like tlie Scythians.^ 
It might indeed be said, that Callimachus, in speaking of the 
of the Cimmerians, which stood mthout the horses in 
the pkiins of the Caystrus, took the fact from the Scythians 
and transferred it to the Cimmerians; but 1 myself am con- 
vinced, that he had in view a distinct statement and an ancient 
tradition, and that he did not transfer it from the Scythians to 
the Cimmerians. The immigration of the Scythians into those 
countries belongs to a period preceding that of the Greek 
settlements on the coasts of the Euxine, wdiicli were founded 
during the later times of the Lydian and Median kings. This 
migration of the Cimmerians, when pressed by the Scytliians, 
is alluded to in various traditions. On the Dniestr, the tombs 
of the Cimmerian kings -were shown in the time of Herodotus; 
and there was a story, that those kings, forsaken by their 

* « This, however, is opposed to the fact, that the Scythians sliowed Cimmerian 
castles. It is not known to what race the Cimmerians belonged; it is possible 
tliat the Tanrians in the Crimea were remnants of them who had maintained 
themselves in the hills. There is no ground whatever for connecting them with 
the Cimbri; the Cimmerians assuredly , did- not live in the west, and Homer, in 
assigning to them the extreme west, must hare imagined that they dwelt di 
around Europe.’*— 1826. " , 
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people^ , wlio liaci not tlie courage to resist tlie Scytliians, had 
refused to survive the conquest of their country. This tale, 
indeed, is a mere fable; but we may believe, on the authority 
ot those Cimmerian tombs, that a decisive battle was fought on 
the Dniestr, and that the Cimmerians were routed, and com- 
pelled by the Scythians to abandon their steppes. Tumuli are 
still found in the Ukraine ; and it is not impossible, that some 
may have been preserved from those remote ages, and that, if 
they were opened, many interesting objects might be found. 

Tlie Scythians had a peculiar tradition respecting themselves, 
from which, if interpreted, it is clear that their nation con- 
tained three ranks or gradations. There were, it is said, three 
brothers, from one of whom the kings were descended. This 
one had the gift bestowed on him of being able to touch and 
appropriate to himself the presents or talismans, which in 
ancient times had fallen from heaven, and which consisted of 
a golden plough, a golden quiver, and a golden sword.- If 
we consider this story closely, I think it contains more than 
lies on the surface. The fact that only one could touch these 
golden implements and carry them home, and that this one 
founded the dynasty of the Scythian nation, suggests that the 
sovereignty was connected with such badges as these. From 
the circumstance that among these talismans a plough also 
occurs, I infer, and that without fear of falling into the 
mistake of applying allegory to history, that the Scythians, 
like many other nations, were divided into three tribes, which 
were distinguished from one another by their mode of life; in 
fact, in Herodotus’ account we find these three nations, the 
Scythian agriculturists, the nomads, and the royal Scythians, 
The golden plough is the emblem of the agriculturists; the 
quiver indicates the nomads; and the sword is the symbol of 
the royal or ruling Scythians. Among all the Mongol nations, 
the sword is the talisman and symbol of the kingly dignity, or 
of the ruling family and tribe of the nation. The same symbol 
occurs in the history of Attila and Jenghis Khan. Thus we 
read in Jornandes, that Attila obtained the sovereignty through 
the circumstance that the sword of the god of war was brought 
to him ; this sword had been discovered in his time by a peasant 

^ This is apparently a lapsus memoriae; comp. Herod. iv.S. In 1826, Mebiihi* 
compared the worship of the sword of. Ares (Herod, iv. 62) with other Mongol 
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stiiml)ling upon it in plongliing bis fielcL Such notions are 
common among the Mongols; and I may mention as a strange 
coincidence, that tlie same story occurs in the history i'*f 
Jenghis Khan; for the Arabsha (?) relates, that he ^Yas called 
to rule over all the Mongols, because a peasant while ploughing 
had found the sword of the god of war. 

The easternmost of the three tribes into which the Scythians 
were divided was the horde of the Paralates*^ (the golden horde 
of later times);, the horde of the royal Scythians, wlio oeeu]')icd 
the western districts of the Cossacks of the Don, and the 
eastern part of jSFogai. The nomadic Scythians lived next to 
them in the country of Nogai, towards the Dnicpr, a country 
which is adapted only to the nomadic life, for the soil is through- 
out impregnated with salt, and is therefore good for nothing 
except for growing grass and breeding cattle. Agriculture 
may indeed be forced upon the soil ; but it recpures great care, 
and there is still the permanent disadvantage, that trees cannot 
grow; because, below the thin crust of soil, a layer of sand- 
stone containing iron extends beneath the surface for many 
miles, so that when the roots come in contact with it, they 
decay, and the trees die atvay. Any one wishing to rear 
trees must break through the sand-stone; but the winds in 
that country are so vehement, that the trees become crooked 
and crippled. On both sides of the Dniepr, and fiiithcr stilly 
as far as, and even beyond, the Bog, the country is excellent 
for growing corn; and there the agricultural tribe of the 
Scythians carried on its occupations. But this was not the 
only corn- growing country; the real country from -which grain 
was imported into Greece, was the Polish Ukraine. The 
great roads for exporting grain, were, as they still are, down 
the Dnicstr and the Bog, from Podolia and the Polish Ukraine 
to Olbia, and thence to Greece. Another country from whicli 
Greece was supplied with corn, was the Crimea and tlie 
districts about the Bosporus. The soil of the Crimea is 
excellent for growing corn. Thus much may suffice for the 
topographical description of Sej^-thia. 

Against these Scythians, Darius made war, probably not with 
an army of 700,000 men as Herodotus says: its number must 
have been considerably smaller; but he no doubt commanded a 
large army. The lonians and other Greeks, who had joined 

^ This name is merely conjectural; in two Manuscri|>ts we read the horde of 
** Dolotora*’*— E d. 
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liirn with tlieir sliipSj were left IbeHnd on tlieDannbe, where their 
shipa had for the most part been employed in forming the 
bridge. ^ He left them, it is said, a thread, in which, according 
to the fashion of the Mexican Quilos, sixty knots were made, 
and ordered them to untie one every day; saying, that if when 
tnej should be all untied, he had not returned, they were to 
take it as a proof that he had continued his march so far east, 
as to be unable to return by the same road; but not, as Hero- 
dotus relates, that they were to despah of his return. This 
story of the thread, and the order to untie one knot every day, 
may be historical; and if so, it contained something symbolical, 
which had connection with ordinary life; but it was not a 
measiue dictated by necessity, for the art of writing was most 
extensively diffused amoug the Asiatic nations, though not so 
among the Greeks/^' 

The expedition of Darius against the Scythians is a remark- 
able instance of the phenomenon, that at an age so near to the 
historical times, so many things which are impossible and 
inconceivable are related as facts by a man of the greatest 
intelligence and judgment. If you realise to yourself the 
account of Herodotus, it amounts to this: the Scythians sent 
their wives and children into the remotest districts, divided 
their men capable of bearing arms into three hosts, one of 
which was destined to misguide the Persians, and the two 
others were to march sidewards, so as to, draw the Persians 
into the remotest countries. This was done; the hosts of the 
Scythians withdrew before the Persians, destroyed the wells, 
burnt the vegetation of their pastures, and enticed the advancing 
Persians further and further into the country. In this maimer 
the latter crossed the rivers Dniestr, Dniepr, and Don; then the 
Scythians threw themselves upon the nations dwelling behind 
them, and the Persians followed them from the territory of 
Tiiklja to the other side of the Don, through the whole 
country of the Ukraine. In the neighbourhood of Saratow, 
the Scythians turned, to the north, and the Persians marched 
in a circle, the Scythians constantly retreating from Tuldja by 
way of Saratow, Charcow, etc., into Upper Hungary, and the 
Persians constantly following them, until in the end the latter 
were in the greatest distress and difSculty This course is 

' ■ ^ This is the reading of one Manuscript j in others, the reading is ixncertain, ^ 
and no certain conclusion can be come to.— Bj>. 
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perfectly iinpossiblcj and is one of tliose tales wlvicli "Vi g nuir^t at 
once reject as fabulous. Tlie Persians are said to have aniomutVi 
to 700,000 ; suppose tliat tliere were only 70,000 in tlie Ukraine : 
there was indeed some agriculture on the Dniepr, but bey mi J 
it there was scarcely any, and how insufficient must liave been 
the agriculture of a people which had no fixed abodes ! how 
insufficient must it have been for even the tenth part of such 
an army? Plow could 700,000 men on their march from the 
Danube to the Dniepr find the means of subsistence? And still 
more, how could they do so afterwards, in countries where 
there was no agriculture, where they had to maxeh througlx 
vast steppes, beginning a few days’ march from the Dniepr, and 
extending to the other side of the Don? How could tlie 
Persians exist there, and escape death by famine? When 
Herodotus relates, that they came from one people to another, 
this statement is probably based upon the geographical notion 
which he had formed of those countries. Pie conceives the 
Agathyrsi to have lived much nearer the Tanais than they 
actually did; for he imagined the Tanais and Ister to flow 
parallel to each other, and the Agathyrsi to live between them 
on the coast of the Ister; he then supposed the Scythians to 
return by a road parallel with the Ister; and arrive on its banks, 
before the Persians on their round-about way could reach it. 
Such an account was possible only in consequence of a totally 
erroneous notion of the geography of those countries, the 
causes of which I have already explained, and the author of 
which was PIecataeus(?) 

It is impossible to say how far Darius, in his useless expedi- 
tion, advanced into the country of the Scytliians; but it is 
worthy of remark, that no less, an authority than Stmbo 
(vikp.SOojb) says that Darius traversed the steppes of tlie 
Getae, between the Danube and Dniestr, witliout gaining any 
advantage. How was it possible for the Persians, 
bridges, to cross such mighty rivers as the Dniestr, Dniepr, 
and Don? How could they have made bridges, and -where 
did they obtain the means of making them? These are diffi- 
culties which lierodotus has overlooked. Ho-wever beautiful 
and pleasing, therefore, his account, is, of the manner in which 
the Scythians drew the Persians into difficulties and then 
ridiculed them, we cannot concede to, it a place in history ; it 
" is nothistoiical, but it is nevertheless Teiy masterly, and I wish 
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you may enjoy its cliarms wlien reading it in Herodotus. We 
•may, however, take it to be an historical fact, that while Darius 
was far away from the river, a , portion of the Scythians 
appeared at the bridge on the Danube, advising its guardians to 
break it down and destroy it, in order that Darius might perish 
with his wdiole army; that several among the Greeks ivere 
inclined to listen to this proposal, and that it would have been 
carried into effect, had not Histiaeus and the other Greek gene- 
rals been tyrants whose rule over the Greeks was supported by 
Persia, and who had acquired their throne and power through 
Persian influence. Those princes accordingly were certain, 
that if they yielded to the proposal, they themselves would, on 
their return home, be expelled by their fellow-citizens. We 
may, therefore, regard it as an historical fact, that the Greeks 
indeed loosened this bridge of ships but did not destroy it, and 
restored it when Darius arrived on the banks of the river. 

This unsuccessful expedition appears to have brought disgrace 
upon Darius, but no essential disadvantage. He returned into 
his country, and as his reign lasted thirty-six years, the inter- 
nal organization of his empire and the extension of its 
boundaries, seem, at least partly, to belong to the period 
following the Scythian expedition. 

The Scythians did not, by any means, follow up the advan- 
tages of their victory, for they did not cross the Ister. Soon 
afterwards the Thracian kingdom of the Odrysians rose on the 
other side of the river, and was hostile to the Scythians, who 
could then effect nothing. At a later period, hovrever, it would 
seem that the Scythians spread over the country between the 
Karassu and the Dobrudsha, or the southern mouth of the 
Danube; and in the time of Philip, the Scythian king Ateas 
seems to have ruled over that country, hut to have been 
repelled by Philip. When Alexander crossed the Danube, the 
Scythians were no longer masters thei'e, and their star had 
gone down everywhere. 

Herodotus mentions the nations dvrelling above the Scythians, 
from the Ister to the Tanais, from the Agathyrsi to the 
Sarmatians. He describes them but partially, by accidental 
attributes and peculiarities; and it is impossible to, discover to 
what races they belonged. The Agathyrsi, however, who 
undoubtedly occupied Upper Hungary, may be assumed, with 
tolerable probability, to have belonged to the race of the Getae; 
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no argument, at least, can be adduced against tins supposition* 
In tlie Polisli Ukraine, Podolia andBrasslaw, we meet with the 
Neiiri, who were, no doubt, a real and distinct people; but 
when, at a later time, they are mentioned by Seymnus of 
Chios, ^ they no longer haye any real existence. Then w’c 
find the man-eaters or Anthropophagi, the black-cloaks or 
Melanchlaenae, a name strongly reminding us of the names of 
Tartar nations, which gave such appellations to their tribes, 
Karakalpacians or Black-caps, Kisilbashians or Eed-heads, and 
similar others. Next to these come the Geloni, and lastly, in 
the East, the Sarmatians. All these nations are to us no more 
than so many names; but it woiild be most preposterous if we 
were to doubt the statements of Herodotus, because his account 
of the marches of the Scythians, and of the manner in which 
they threw themselves upon the successive tribes until they 
came to the Agathyrsi, by whom they were repulsed, is not 
historically correct. This would be altogether wrong. We 
may consider the ethnography of Herodotus as entirely correct, 
for he obtained his information respecting those nations among 
the Greeks on the Euxine, who vrere well able to give it. It 
is not impossible that he himself may have seen at Olbia indi- 
viduals belonging to those nations. Whether there does not 
occur here and there some strange statement which may be 
rejected is anotber question; but this must, at all events, be 
done with great caution. It is a singular circumstance, and 
very remarkable, that lie sjieaks of a towm, Gelonus, in the 
country of the Budinl, where, according to him, there was a 
mixed people of Greek and Scythian extraction. It is possible 
that such a mixed race may have sprung up there, the pheno- 
menon is not impossible, for a Greek colony may at one time 
have been seized upon by those people^ and have been trans- 
ported into the interior; and such an occurrence would have 
been quite sufficient to have produced such a result. There 
exists at present at Pekin, a quarter inhabited by what are 
called the Albasinians^ descendants of a Ptussian colony, which 
had been established previous to the time of Peter the Great, 
under Alexius, on the Amur in Tartary,, and consisted of Eus- 
sians and Cossacks, The Chinese overpowered the place, 
transported its inhabitants to China, and assigned to them 
habitations at Pekin, in order that they might have there a 
Y. 803, ed-Moiaeke. . . , 
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colony of Cliristlans and Europeans. They were at first true 
Eussians and Cossacks; they still form a distinct corporation, 
regard themselves as Christians, and receive their priest from 
Eiissia; but they have become so much mixed with the Chinese^ 
that they have adopted a number of their superstitious customs. 
In like manner, the Portuguese in India regard tliemselves as 
Roman Catholics ; but a friend of mine, who was present at 
one of their marriages, found, to his surprise, that a cock was 
sacrificed on the occasion. If any one were to remonstrate 
with them on this account, they would be indignant; and so 
it is also with the Christians in China. The language of tlie 
Albasinians is mixed — a Slavonian jargon interlarded with 
Chinese words. I am, therefore, far from rejecting the account 
of the town of Gelonus as a fable ; and I quite comprehend the 
statement of Herodotus, that the lano:uao:e and manners w’ere 
mixtures of Greek and Scythian; but I do not believe in the 
great extent which is assigned to that city. 'When you cause 
Oriental people to relate to you anything, you will alw^ays hear 
such exaggerations;^ and the immense circumference of the 
city of Gelonus may, therefore, be quite false. It is a remark- 
able historical fact we learn in Herodotus, that the Sauromatae 
(Sarmatae) still lived on the east of the Tanais; so that they 
had not yet far advanced. It is quite clear that the Scythians 
did not belong to the race of the Sarmatae, but it is equally 
certain and well attested, that the Sarmatae are the same as the 
Slavonians of later times. The name of the Sarmatae disap- 
pears, having continued to exist from the days of Herodotus 
down to the second and third century of our era; nay, Sarma- 
tae are mentioned in the time of Constantine, at the beginning 
of the fourth century, but afterwards they disappear, and are 
no longer heard of, except in learned disquisitions; and in 
their place we find the name Slavini, Slavi, or Anti. The 
Sarmatae, who, in the time of Herodotus, still dwelt east of 
the Don, afterwards also are met with on the west of that river; 
tliey advance more and more westward, spread themselves 
abroad, and in proportion as they advance, the Scythians 
disappear. In the time of Caesar, the Sarmatae were already 

® “ My father used great tact in questioning them ; wherever he conH not 
expect a rational answer, he did not ask them anything. An Oriental is never in 
difficulty about an answer, even if he should say the most absurd thing. When- 
ever they said anything from their own recollection, it was good,” 
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on tlic Danube, and under Augustus tlxey often crossed tlie 
river. This is the beginning of the second great migration 
nations. The first great Eastern migration, the advancvi of the 
Scythians from the East, occurred about Olymp. 20, iii the 
time of the first Lydian kings, when they drove the Cimmerians 
before them. It may have been a tribe of the same Seytluaiis 
which invaded Upper Asia and Media, advancing as fiir as 
Egypt, and remaining there twenty-eight yearsd The second 
.great migration then is that of the Sarmatae, udio advonced 
gradually, slowly, and with much difficulty; they met with 
great obstacles, but in the end succeeded in dispersing and 
entirely destroying the Scythians. Some remnants of the 
latter occur even in the reign of Mithridates, but afterwards 
they disappear altogether. The Sarmatae tlicn rule in those 
countries, and connected with them are some kindred tribes, 
such as the laxamatae and others. 


LECTURE XVIIL 

When Darius had returned to liis own kingdom by quick 
inarches, and was occupied with the measures necessary to 
regulate the iatenial affairs of the state, his generals extended 
his dominions in the West and in Europe, while, no doubt, 
others were engaged in the East against India, and in the 
South against Arabia. Susa is now mentioned as the king’s 
residence, whereas in all the accounts of the reign of Cambyses 
Ecbatana, the ancient Median city, is always spoken of as the 
capital. Under Cyrus, neither of them is mentiojiecl, un- 
questionably because throughout his reign he was engaged 
elsewhere; but the empire must have had a capital, and I 
believe that it was Ecbatana. I am of opinion that Susa and 
its royal magnificence was a creation of Darius Hystaspis, but 
still Ecbatana was not entirely abandoned by the kings, being 
their residence during the hot summer months, when Susa was 
unhealthy. The place which the Greeks call Persepolis, and 
PA^Qian nrohahlv bore the name of Pasargada, had 
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no doubt before this time been tbe summer residence of tbe 
kings, as Ecbataiia was afterwards. Babylon would have been 
a very suitable winter residence; but Darius probably did not 
like to be so far away from tbe ruling peopie, wbicli formed 
tbe soul of tbe monarchy, and on whose fidelity he could rely. 
In Babylon, his own people would have been far outnumbered 
by the immense native population. After the re-conquest of 
Babylon, he had ordered its walls to be demolished, and their 
complete disappearance intimates that they were purposely and 
carefully pulled down ; English travellers have in vain en- 
deavoured to discover traces of them.^ The moats were pro- 
bably filled up with the materials. . When those countries shall 
be once thrown open to the learned investigations of Euro- 
peans, it will perhaps not be difficult to discover the lines of 
those walls. Their bricks were no doubt provided with 
inscriptions just like those from the temple of Belus, so that 
immense archives of Asiatic history are assuredly still buried 
there under the earth. Darius, as I have said, founded Susa, 
and built the palace there (Me/ivdma it ivas called by the 
Greeks for reasons unknown to us, perhaps in imitation of the 
palace of Thebes), and it is not improbable that, in his time, 
being that of the highest prosperity and splendour of Persia, 
the temples and the palace of. Persepolis also were built, of 
which splendid ruins still exist. “ The ruins, in five main 
groups, stand on large substructions, which are perhaps more 
ancient than the wails ; but all the latter belong to one and 
the same age, an age in wdiicli the arts were highly developed, 
and Persia was a great empire. The names of Darius and 
Xerxes, moreover, occur in the inscriptions on those walls.” 

While Darius thus adorned and strengthened his empire, 
his generals extended it in Europe without proposing to 
themselves any limits. After his return from the country of 
tlie Scythians, the Greek cities in those districts which had 
submitted to his overwhelming military force, seem to have 
revolted ; the inhabitants of Byxiantium a,t least were then 
reduced by force of arms; aird the conquest of Clialcedon, 
mentioned by Polyaenus, probably also belongs to that or a 

’ “ Wiiethei: Burins cojripletely razed the walls to tbe ground, or took tbem 
. down only to a certain height, is dotxbtful, for tbe expression of Herodotus 
leaves it very uncertain as to whether he himself still saw the walls or not. 
It is possible that the Parthian kings completed the demolition when they built 
’ .1*. tJhtf* tmuRirnrt of the brkhs.” — 1826 . 
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somewhat later time, perhaps to the period subsequent to^tlie 
revolt of Aristagoras, though the account of it contains tilings 
which are fabulous. The Persians now extended their sway 
ill Thrace towards the West as far as the river Strymoii, and 
there came in contact with the Paeonians, who, according to 
Herodotus, the only authority on this point, were a nation 
foreign to the Thracians. He says, that they belonged to the 
race of the ancient Teucrians, a statement which must not by 
any means be rejected. But as regards the Teucrians (Paeo- 
Ilians?) in general, we shall relate (?) the only tradition 
about their history, assuming this statement respecting their 
origin. We are inclined to reject as poetical fiction everything 
connected with Troy. We cannot believe the detail of the 
poem on the Trojan war and the history of Troy, and cannot 
possibly conceive the Trojan war of the Iliad, the stoiy of 
Paris and Menelaiis, to be historical, hut we must not go so 
far as to doubt the existence of a nation of Teucrians. Such 
a conclusion would be just as unfounded and foolish, as if 
any one — supposing it to be possible for our written history to 
perish, and the ancient German epics alone to form the source 
of our knowledge — were to doubt the existence of the Bur- 
gundians or Huns, because there exists no other information 
about them than that contained in the Lay of the Nibelungen, 
and because that work is a poem. A person arguing in this 
manner would be acting just as perversely as one wishing to 
transfer to history all that is there said about Attila and the 
Huns. The existence of the Burgundians and Huns is a 
certain fact, and equally certain is it, that the Teucrians of 
Troy were a very ancient people, possessing a large dominion, 
the extent of which is estimated, in the catalogue in the second 
book of the Iliad, to have reached from the Axius and Olym- 
pus to the frontiers of Paphlagonia. But it is one thing to 
believe that the Teucrians were an historical people, which was 
destroyed by a catastrophe of which we have no knowledge, 
that previously they were powerful, and that, through mighty 
events, they lost that extent of power, which in the Iliad they 
appear to possess; and another thing to believe that the 
Paeonians were airoiKoi of the Teucrians. This latter tradition 
cannot be believed, if it is meant to say, that they were a 
colony sent out by the Teucrians into another country. The 
probable explanation, however, is, that the tradition is only a‘ 
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recollection of the fact that at one time the Teueriaiis ruled fur 
and wide in those countries, and that the Paeonians were a 
peoide belonging to the race of the Teucrians. Such circum- 
stances might easily lead to a belief, that the Paeonians were 
aiTOiKOb of the Teucrians. According to Plerodotus, these 
Paeonians did not occupy an extensive country ; they lived 
along the Strymon, it may be to the distance of a few days’ 
marches into the interior; but beyond this he knows nothing 
of them. Later writers speak of Paeonians as extending into 
Pannonia., and I do not see what we can oppose to the assertion 
of the later Greeks, that the Pannonians belonged to the race 
of the Paeonians. It is expressed much too positively to allow 
us to suppose that it was a mere invention or inference from 
an etymological speculation ; the names Pannonia and Paconia, 
moreover, do not present so striking a resemblance as to induce 
a person to seek for etymological identity, unless other proofs 
of identity existed. 

The Persians were tempted by some among the Paeonians 
themselves to attack them; those Paeonians being ready to 
lead their own countrymen into slavery, for the purpose of 
obtaining dominion for themselves. How this was done we 
will not attempt to inquire; but we cannot doubt that a 
Persian army, by the command of the king, appeared in those 
districts, and that the Paeonians experienced the same fate 
which had been so often inflicted upon others hy Eastern 
kings, as for example, on the Jews by the Assyrians and 
Babylonians — a fate by v/hich whole nations were driven from 
their homes, and transplanted into other countries. Such 
tyrannical measures w- ere of common occurrence in the Persian 
empii'e, and there was a peculiar technical expression for them ; 
those who were torn from their country and transferred to 
another were called avdaTrao-rob, and this shows how common 
this event must have been. The Paeonians were thus sub- 
dued and partly carried away. When this was accomplished, 
there was but a single mountain on the way to Macedonia. 

I shall relate the early history of Macedonia afterwards at the 
point where Trogus introduced it. At the time of Darius the 

■ country was governed by King Amyntas, who was called upon 

■ to pay homage to the King of kings. This act performed by 
princes and nations was of a symbolical nature, like most 
similar acts in. antiquity, and consisted in presenting to the 
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iTiessenger of tlie great king a clod of their soil and a ter from 
their wells. With these symbols of earth and^ water, they 
surrendered the land and the source of vegetation, the sub- 
stratum of life, and the means of living; they surreudei^d 
themselves, divina humcmaque onmia. ' Amyntas complied with 
the demand; and the Persian emissaries, who were to take 
possession of the country, conducted themselves at his c'ourt 
with their usual insolence and tyranny. They indulged in 
the most wanton insults, and became so intolerable, that 
Alexander, the heir to thethroiie, caused them to be murdered. 
In the East everything can be obtained or settled by means 
of money, and such was done in this case also ; vengeance w^as 
•warded off by the payment of a large sum. 

In this manner, the Persians advanced as far as tlie borders 
of Thessaly, but a new satrapy was not established in those 
countries. The Persians acted in the same wa}^ as the Eomaiis. 
When they had extended their dominion beyond certain 
boundaries, they did not constitute the newly acquired land as 
a province, but added it to the adjoining province. Thus the 
province on the north of the Alps was at first an appendage to 
that of Liguria, and remained so even when Caesar had added 
a territory three times as large as the ancient province. It 
was not till the time of Augustus, that it became a province 
by itself. Such also was the case with the dominion o f the satrap 
of Sardis ; his imperium extended as far as the Persian arms 
could be carried in those countries. But in consideration of the 
importance and extent of the border province, it was governed 
by a brother of King Darius. The Greek towns on the European 
coast as fax as Thessaly, were subject to Persia; so also were all 
the Greek towns on the coast of Asia Minor and in the Islands, 
•with the exception of the Cyclades. On the whole, about one- 
third of the Greek towns and tribes may at that time have 
been under Persian dominion. Soon after this, the insurrection 
of the lonians in Sardis, broke out, and became the occasion of 
the wars between Persia and Greece. This leads me to speak 
of the early history of Greece. 

The primordia of Greek history are to us a real chaos, 
Herodotus, the only one among the extant authors, who 
touches on this subject, is partly unintelligible in vrliat .he 
says about it ; and where this is not the ease, his information 
is so fragmentary and accidental, .-and he so little intends to 
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■write a critical history of the early times, that lie creates 
doubts and uncertainty instead of affording us the means of 
knowing the history of Greece. The most instructive and 
important statements on Greek archaeology only occur 
scattered in the works of many writers, the most instructive 
of which are perhaps those in Strabo, wdiich are derived from 
Ephorus, 

Before Ephorus, the Greeks had no connected history of 
their early ages. It is curious to observe how entirely dif- 
ferent is the development of the history of Greece from that 
of Eome, and how the one is, in fact, the reverse of the other. 
The causes of this are very clear and evident. The history of 
Eome grew out of annals, which were kept without interrup- 
tion from the time of the great political revolution, the aboli- 
tion of royalty; that is to say, there existed such annals^ of 
which the later Eoman historians doubtless saw nothing, but 
which formed the basis of earlier works. From the time of 
the Gallic conquest, there existed authentic and continuous 
chronicles, and even earlier ones existed, which, however, 
were afterwards lost. Along with these there existed a great 
mass of traditions, and the peculiar aristocratic unity, and 
long duration of Eoman families, led them to keep records of 
Individual families, which, though for the most part fabulous, 
preserved, nevertheless, many genuine features from very remote 
periods, Wlren real history began to be written among the 
Eomans, the authors undertook to write the entire history 
from the foundation of the city in uninterrupted succession. 
They wrote for definite purposes and for a definite public. 
Such was the case of Fabius, whose intention it was to lay 
before foreigners a clear and complete history of his own 
nation; and especially to show to tliem^ that from the remotest 
times the Eomans had been a powerful and honorable people. 
Among the Greeks, the development of history was quite 
different. 

The object of Herodotus is not by any means to write a 
history of the Greeks from the earliest times; but the real 
ground-plan of his work is the conflict between Europe and 
Asia, between the Greeks and the Persians — the Greeks taken 
in the widest sense of the name, comprising those of Asia; 
nay, as he proceeds from the latter, the Asiatic Greeks are 
more prominent in his work than those of Europe. To relate 
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tliat confl-ict is liis tqbI object^ 0,11 d. in bis stccouiit of it be 
interweaves tlie immense stores of bis own excellent obteiva-* 
tions and liistorical inquiries." Some of these episodes consist 
of information about tlie earliest bistory of Greece, but tlieir 
number is extremely small If we except a few isolated 
remarks on tlie origin of nations and tribes of the Greek race, 
etc., be nowhere goes farther back than the time of the later 
Lydian kings, and in reality scarcely beyond the reign of 
Croesus. Ail that lies before that time is not touched upon by 
him, and nothing is said even of the earlier history of the 
xisiatio Greeks. He mentions the subjugation of the several 
towns in Asia by the Lydian king, but the ivars of wdiicli w^e 
learn from other authorities, the wars of the Colophonians and 
Erythraeans, of the Clialcidians and Eretrians, of the Cretans, 
the history of the Doric migration to Peloponnesus, the wars of 
the Doric states with one another, the destruction of Messene, 
and many other things, are passed over in silence, and no 
notice is taken of them. Only in a few cases, Herodotus 
ascends somewhat higher, as in the history of the Gypselids at 
Corinth, and that of the foundation of Gyrene, for which, 
however, there are certain reasons. The rest he does not 
notice, or takes no interest in. In regard to Greece he has no 
chronology, whicli in fact be entirely neglects; be had received 
all his traditions about the Greeks from the 'Kojlol: thus, for 
example, he mentions Cleisthenes of Sicyon, but does not 
inform us on his history and family. His work, therefore, is 
not an ancient Greek history, but has an epic character ; it has 
a unity amid its episodes, which, as Goethe said, are ‘^retarding 
motives/’ and in which he delights. 

The question now is, whether there existed previously a 
work on Greek history to which Herodotus could refer his 
readers for information 011 the earliest ages of Greece. I 
absolutely deny the existence of such a work. All the Greek 
historians of that time, the logographers, were XojoypdcpOL^ in 
the true sense of the term, collectors of traditions of the past, 
which they committed to writing, just as Eanke wrote clown 
the stories of the Serbians. These traditions, however, were 
“ The objects of his liitroducixig them are sometimes visible, and sometimes 
not; in some cases, Ms intention, no doubt, is to supplant incorrect accounts; 
thus, for example, he relates the history of Pisistratus with a view to supplant 
the eiToneous reports which had, perhaps, through Hellanicas, become cuiTent.^’ 
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not liistory. but popular and poetical stories, like those of tlic 
Sanchyicli islanders, wliicli have been collected by Mr. Ellis, a 
missionary, or like the stories recorded by tlie first Mexican 
Cliiistians. Sucli were the logograpbers ; their works were 
written in prose, but either set out from Theogonies, as that 
of Hesiod, and other similar works, or they tlieinselvcs con- 
tained the substance of epic poems. They were altogether 
genealogical, and moved ill a world of legends.^ 

The first real and true historian, according to our notion, 
was Thucydides: as he is the most perfect historian among all 
that have ever written, so he is at the same time the first: 
he is the Homer of historians. It is surprising to find that he 
evidently pre-supposes the existence of an annalistic history. 
He relates everything with its precise date, and marks the 
succession of events by distinct numbers. He says, e.g., the 
first galley -was built so many years before the war; and lie 
mentions the precise dates of the foundations of the Sicilian 
towns; and when he speaks in this positive manner, it requires 
no assurance that he does not do so carelessly, but that he 
acted with caution, and after careful examinatiGii : he considered 
his Information to be authentic, and he thought it unnecessary 
to do more than to make it known. He may accordingly have 
erred, and may have met wfitli erroneous chronological state- 
ments; but it is inconceivable, that he should anywhere have 
taken up and published mere fancies. The simple fact of liis 
giving the dates, proves, not indeed that there ivas a literature, 
but certainly that there must have been tables on which the 
events of Greek history were recorded. But how fur back 
they wmiit, or where they commenced, is quite a different 
question. This much wx clearly see, that they do not go 
further back than the beginning of the Olympiads, and that 
they go beyond that epoch only in reference to the immigra- 
tion of the Siculi into Sicily; but this is a statement which 

® They coiitained tlie genealogy from Uranos and Chaos down to the y4vn 
of the historic age. In the early times, the princes, and afterwards the great 
aristocratic families, traced their pedigrees to heroes, and, through them, to the 
gods, Just as the northern kings traced their’s to Odin. It is a complete mis- 
conception of the idea of history, to call Pherecydes of Syros and Acusikns his- 
torians. The first real historian was Hecataeus, son of Hegesancler, of Miletus, 
who was a man of mature age in Oiymp. 70. But what he had written was un- 
certain even in antiquity, because there were several writers of the same name 
belonging to Eretria, Abdera, and Teos. , But it is probable that lie sjioke of the 
history of Greece only by the way.”— 1826. 
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Tliiicydldes does not voucli for, and wliich is manifestly of a 
vague character. So far as lie speaks positively, there must 
have existed annalistic tables, the authenticity of which I cannot 
allow to be attacked, bearing in mind at the same time, the 
weakness, imperfection, and instability of all human aflairs. 
They are, moreover, so much more recent than the annals of 
the East, that there is no reason for supposing that there 
was anything which might render their existence impossible. 
As far back as the beginning of the Olympiads, Thucydides 
speaks with confidence ; but of the earliest times, and of all tliat 
precedes the Trojan period, he evidently speaks with uncer- 
tainty. In regard to the Trojan period, he follows Homer 
alone, and uses the expression ^alverai^ without distinctl}^ 
intimating his own belief. He assumes the Trojan war as an 
event, which he cannot reduce to an historical basis, but ivith- 
out rejecting it, he allows it to stand on its own ground. He 
believes in the expedition of the Greeks against Troy, and 
perhaps does so more positively than we can do; so that his 
judgment was biassed and influenced by the prevailing opinion, 
or he did not venture publicly to propound his owui views 
respecting the reality of that event, as his contemporaries 
would not have tolerated his publicly expressing his doubts 
concerning it. But it is at all events certain, that he leaves 
that period quite undefined ; he draws his conclusions as io the 
causes by which the war was so long protracted, as to Its con- 
sequences, the number of the Greek army, and the mode of 
transporting it — as to all these things he draws his conclusions 
from the statements of the Homeric poems, which he treats as 
absolute truths; and it may be that fdr this b<Sief he did not 
like to take himself too strictly to task. About the occurrences 
of the intermediate period, the Doric migration and the like, 
he says nothing, anymore than about the history of Attica 
and its great changes. He assumes that the Athenians were 
an original people, and this he believes on their own assertion. 
He does not, on the other hand, inform us as to how far he 
attaches a distinct importance to the period between the Tro- 
jan war and the commencement of the Olympiads, which 
forms the remotest point to which his history ascends. 
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LECTURE XIX. 

Afteh Tliucydides, rather more than a generation passed 
away, during which no one wrote on the subject of early 
history. Ephorus of Ciima is the founder of general Greek 
history, and in this respect he is extremely remarkable. Pre- 
viously to his time, a really comprehensive history of Greece 
did not exist, and he ivas the first who conceived the idea of 
writing the entire history, so far as it could be regarded as 
historical, down to his own time. He did not, however, com- 
prise in it the earliest times; it began with the return of the 
lieracleids; an expression which had become established, and, 
as it were, technical, to designate the conquest of Pelopon- 
nesus by the Dorians; and he brought down the history to 
Olymp. 109, the year in which the siege of Perinthus was 
raised, and Philip was compelled to depart. The whole work 
consisted of thirty books. 

Ephorus, the son of Demophilus of Cuma, in Asia Minor, 
** who afterwards lived at Athens until his death was one of 
the disciples of Isocrates, and a contemporary and fellow-dis- 
ciple of Theopompus of Chios; but he wms in every respect 
the very opposite of Theopompus, Those who regarded his- 
tory as a part of rhetoric, were perhaps justified in not attach- 
ing any great importance to Ephorus. He indeed did not at 
all belong to those authors who may be censured foi’ want 
of taste, for affectation and mannerism, but he wms by no 
means distinguished as a writer, and his narrative seems to 
Iiave been uncommonly simple. But the loss of his work is 
without any doubt the greatest that has been sustained by the 
student of ancient history; all that we know of it confirms 
the reputation which the author enjoyed in antiquity for his 
unusual industry, and for the possession of extensive informa- 
tion. His history seems to have contained a richer store of 
facts and information than any other, so that w^e cannot help 
being astonished at the little use which later historians made 
of his work, and the careless manner in which they treated it. 
This history never took the position which it deserved, and is 
an example of unjust neglect The statements which Strabo, 
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a maa of veiy sound judgment and great intelligence, quotes 
from Epliorus, and of wliicli not a trace occurs in tlie oilier 
autliorS} are of tlie greatest importance} and slion' us tiic extui" 
ordinary value and ricliness of liis history. 'All of them are 
so well authenticated, and some of them are so striking, that 
we can Iiardly console ourselves for his loss, and for the loose 
and careless manner in which subsequent writers hava availed 
themselves of his treasures. Paiisanias, who had so many 
opportunities of doing so, as he introduces so many episodes on 
ancient history, scarcely made any use of Ephonis, tliough lie 
had read him. If he had availed himself of his assistance, 
how much light and certainty should we now possess on ques- 
tions in regard to which he leaves us in error and uncertainty, 
and about which he himself is in the greatest perplexity ! 
From the statements quoted by Strabo respecting the ancient 
condition of the Doric states in Peloponnesus^ we can have no 
doubt, that Epliorus gave a true history, though it may have 
been very brief, of the Messenian war; whereas Pausanias 
dwells upon the untenable fables and thejioems of Rhianus on 
that war. Judging from the compass of the separate books of 
Ills work, he must have recorded much, and made many inves- 
tigations into ancient history ; but 1 am convinced that^ie said 
little or nothing about those periods, concerning which little or 
nothing could be known. 

It lies in the nature of things that the Greeks of tliat age, 
zealously traced their ancient history, while previously they had 
neglected it, or been indijBferent towards it; for they could not 
conceal from themselves the fact that their history had come to 
a close, and that the rising star of, Macedonian greatness was 
beginning to eclipse the star of Athens and Greece, and that 
the brilliancy of Greek history was hastening towards its end. 
They saw that poetry, the loveliest flower of the Greek mind, 
had already disappeared and decayed ; many parts of Greece, 
once the most flourisliing, such as Asiatic Greece, and in the 
West Magna Graecia and Sicily, had already become desolate : 
the period wms already one of complete decay, and the shades 
of evening had fallen upon Greece. These circumstanceB led 
the Greeks to write the entire histoiy of their country. In 
the time of Herodotus, on the other hand, when they were 
conscious of their rising greatness, when they felt that all was 
progressing, they dwelt less on % past, . and directed their 
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attention to tlie glorious presents Tlie idea of bringing tlie 
history to a close, and of treating it as a unity, could then not 
occur to tlieni. But now the dov/nfall of Greece became more 
and more manifest, the actual state of things was deplorable, 
and Greek history began to be written in two different 
directions. 

By the one of them, the histories of Ephorus and Callisthenes 
were regarded as the bases; and these were continued by 
attaching to them contemporary history. This process was 
carried on progressively, and from that time till the age of 
Caesar, Greek history was continued from one work to another; 
while occasionally there appeared several continuations for tlie 
same period. The whole series of such continuations may be 
traced in the statements of Diodorus of Sicily. Ephorus was 
continued by his son Demophiiiis, who was succeeded by 
Dlylliis_, who wrote the history down to Pyrrhus ; then came 
Psaon of Plataeae, but we do not know bow far his work 
extended. Their books are no longer a history of the Greeks, 
but of Alexander and his successors. Psaon is extremely care- 
less, and cannot even write his own language correctly ; Diyllus 
is a little better. It was before Olymp. 140, that Polybius 
published his two great w'orks ; he, however, did not connect 
his work with that succession of authors^ but rather with the 
history of Timaeus, so far as the western world was concerned; 
and with the memoirs of his dear friend Aratus, in what related 
to the East. But although he does not belong to that 
SLaSo')(^ or /cvfcXo^i yet in point of fact he got its character. 
After him there followed Posidonius. Thus there was gradually 
formed a whole body of Greek history, in whicli there was no 
gap; many particular periods had been worked out completely 
by separate authors, and even Philochorus must be regarded as 
a continuation of Ephorus. 

Ephorus was the first who^ as is expressly attested, searched 
for historical documents and monuments. It is strange that 
before him no one had thought of doing so ; for there existed 
in Greece such an immense mass of public historical monu- 
ments as were found at no time, in any other part of the world. 
Many thousands of psepliismata were deposited in the Acropolis 
at Athens; they formed archives which in a measure were open 
to the inspection of everybody, but which, for this very reason, 
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no one paid any attention to. Eplionis set the first example 
of a liistory drawn from documents; and soon after liis time 
this study was prosecuted at Athens with particular xeal. He 
drew up Fasti of the archons, and thus became the first 
chronologer of Attic history; though he himself did little in 
this respect, and does not seem to have considered chronology 
as a main part of liis work. But Demetrius availed himself of 
his dictatorship at Athens, for the purpose of writing a history 
of Athens in two books; he carefully made out the authentic 
succession of the Athenian archons, although he too did 
correct the history according to it. All that "we know of him, 
and it is but very little, is always equally instructive and 
excellent. He wrote about Olymp. 119. After Demetrius 
Phalereus, who may be considered to have opened this new 
career, a critical treatment of Athenian history began to be 
developed, and made steady progress. Tliis was especially the 
period in which erudition sprang up, and the historians hence- 
forth were men of learning, who enquired into history for the 
sake of knowledge. The first who produced a complete and 
independent work of this kind was Philochonis, a wonderful 
saint, a an interpreter of dreams, and a mystic. He 

was a priest at Athens, and displayed his priestly character in 
a manner which, at that time, was very surprising, but which 
much resembled that displayed by the New Platonists, in the 
third century of our era. Fie also assumed a political character, 
acted the part of a patriot, and in the unfortunate "war which 
the Athenians carried on against Antigonus Gonatas, he must 
have been at the head of a partyd About ten years after 
Demetrius he wrote an Atthis (there is a very useful collection 
of its fragments by Sicbelis) in which he gave a history of 
Athens, and which, as far as the authentic documents went, 
may be considered to have been a trustworthy account, com- 
piled with great diligence. His successor, Aiidrotion, is indeed 
referred to almost as often as Pliilochorus, but we know little 

^ ^ “ G. J. y ossius, in iiis work De Historicis Graecis (i. 18), a Tery nierito- 
lious work, bat of winch not even the last edition is free from mistakes, 
places him under Ptolemy Philometer, in the middle of the sixth century, after 
the building of Eome, or even much later. But he must be referred to the reign 
of Antiochus Soter, as is clear from a fragment quoted by I)ion 3 'sius, according 
to which he must have lived in the fifth century of Borne, about Olymp. 120.” — 
1826. 
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of liim, or of tlie time at wliicli he lived; and it is onl}^ 
probable that he was the successor of Philochorus.^ The writers 
of Atthides certainly did not work as judiciously as Ephorus, 
who confined liimself to the historical periods, and commenced 
with them; whereas they, no doubt, took in the earliest times 
also, as they are quoted by the grammarians as authorities for 
ancient genealogies and mythical occurrences; but this may 
perhaps be only a species of affectation in the ancients. How 
far Philochorus went in this respect ^ and how far he assigned 
to the earliest ages the character of history, we know not ; but 
we may conjecture that much of what is apparently positive 
and historical in the most remote times, or what, at least, is so 
represented in modern works on history, must be traced to the 
authors of those Atthides. 

About five or six Olympiads after PhilochoiTis, Eratosthenes 
the great philologer (the first who is designated by the name 
of grammarian) and geographer, wrote chronological tables 
under the title ')(povtKo^ Kavcov. From the time of Ephorus 
there is manifested more and more a desire of a definite chro- 
nological system, which in the time of Herodotus did not 
exist at all, for he was satisfied with indefinite and vague 
statements. If proof were required to show that the so-called 
life of Homer, which is ascribed in many manuscripts to 
Herodotus, is not his work, but the work of any one else rather 
than him, the definiteness of its chronology would be sufficient 
evidence of this. As that life contains very great discrepancies 
from the statements of Herodotus himself,® its author cannot have 
had the intention to deceive. The work belongs to the Alexan- 
drian period ; and I am inclined to believe that it was written 
about the time of Aristarchus, though he had nothing whatever 
to do with it. It is the historical character peculiar to that age 
which I recognise in it. In contrast with Herodotus and his 
age, great care was then bestowed upon chronology. It cannot 
belong to a later period; it is certainly an ancient production, 
and belongs to a time when the criticism of, and the occupation 
with Homer, were general and predominant, as was the case 
among the Alexandrians down to the seventh century after 

2 Eyen without any further proof, I believe him to he younger than Ehilo- 
chorus : he is always classed in the second rank, and it seems that he supplanted 
Ehilocliorus.” — 1826. 

^ This passage could not be restored with certainty, — Em 
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lie foundation of Rome. It is probably tlie work of some 
A.slatic Greek of the school of Pergamus. 

Eratosthenes, as I have said, wrote chronological tables, 
and in them he went back at least as far as the Trojan war, 
and the destruction of Troy. They belonged to the class oi 
works which form an epoch in literature. It has often hap- 
pened that, when distinguished men, or even such as were 
believed to be distinguished without being so, accomplished a 
work which met wdth general favour, their combinations in 
the course of time became established as undoubted truth ; and 
such also was the case with the chronology of Eratosthenes. 
It met with unconditional belief; and there is not an historical 
philologer who does not avail himself of it as a useful form, 
although he knows that it is not unassailable. This great 
chronological development exercised its influence^ for example, 
also upon Timaeus of Agrigentum, who lived at Athens, 
became quite an Athenian in all his manners and ways, and 
died at Athens at an advanced age. He had treated the 
history of Italy and Sicily altogether chronologically,^ and 
Eratosthenes, no doubt, had this work before him. 

Eratosthenes carefully distmguished between the obscure 
mythical and the historical periods; and this distinction, for 
which there is very good reason, was certainly applied by him 
in the right way. But not so by others, as for example, by 
VaiTo, who, indeed, worked with great care, but had not 
sufficient judgment in discriminating that which belonged to 
the different periods; and if such distinctions do not fall into 
proper hands, they become the source of great errors. In 
contrasting the %p6vo9 ahrjko<i and pAjOwo^ with the 
IcrropLfco^, we must be greatly on our guard against mistakes, 
for the natural tendency is at once to regard the 'Xp 6 vo<i 
ta-Topi/ck as quite certain. Thus people imagine that from 
the Doric migration Greek history is altogether authentic, and 
well established, because it belongs to the iaropiic6<i\ 

that there are indeed few occurrences on record, but that they 
are really historical. This is a great mistake. There are 
certain points within the ^pdvo9 fiv 0 ifcb<;, which can be 

^ “ Accox'ding to tlie expi'ession of tlie ancients, lie seems to have written a 
general history. In all my researches I have not been, able to axTive at a positive 
result; hut I think it prolnible that he ‘wrote only Italiot and Siceliot histories; 
other histories were, perhaps, inserted as epkodeA**‘^lS26. 
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proved to be true by most satisfactory evidence ; while there are 
statements belonging to the 'xpovoq icrropim^ which deserve 
no credit at all. The mere convenience of having a forimilay 
therefore, is of little use, unless each separate case be examined 
and weighed. 

It is a characteristic feature of this period, that a collection 
of psephismata was now made at Athens^ the preservation of 
%Yhich would have been invaluable to us. Athens^ in its own 
way, was still the scat of learning and knowledge down to the 
time of Antigoniis Gonatas; hut after its capture by him, 
everything was at an end, I have, on another occasion, men- 
tioned, in all seriousness, the vision of Philemon:^ it is the 
dying out of Athens at its capture by Antigonus Gonatas. It 
is indeed surprising ! Until then life and spirit had continued 
to manifest themselves; and the time had been like a beautiful 
autumnal clay; but now winter suddenly commenced and did 
not cease, just as it is intimated by the vision of Philemon. 
The collection I mentioned before, and which belongs to an 
earlier period, was the work of a foreigiier, who, however j 
clierished an uifection for Athens, and who is emiobled by this 
affection, just because wo Imve least reason to expect it in 
liim. Its author was the Macedonian Cratcriis, the elder step- 
brother of King Antigonus Gonatas, and the son of a great 
general, the excellent Craterus, who is justly exempted from 
the well-deserved hatred felt towards the Macedonians, as is 
also the no less excellent Phila, the mother of Antigonus: 
tliese are names wdiich must be mentioned with real esteem 
and affection. Young Craterus had inherited a noble spirit, 
wliicli manifested itself in his affection for Athens. He 
copied for liimself the laws and psephismata, and thus made a 
collection of documents for an authentic history.^ I mention 
this only by the way, for the collection referred to later times, 
and not to what I have here in view, namely, the early 
history of Greece, which, of course, the work of Craterus did 
not embrace. It is sad to think that such materials existed, 
and that nevertheless such wretched things were written about 
ancient times as we see in Pausanias. 

About 400 years after Eratosthenes, wdio had, in fact, already 

^ Sec Lectures on the History of Eomet Tol.ii. p.58, note 31, 

® Klein. Sclirift^voXA^ p,295. 
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establislied his elironology so firmly that it ■^vas afterwards 
implicitly belieYecl, there appeared Apolloclonis of AtlienSj 
who lived either at Alexandria or at I eigainufe, oi at cacli 
place alternately, and belonged to the grammatical school of 
Pergamns. " Pie executed a work on a plan wliich already 
displayed the miserable decay of literature at that time, for he 
wrote a chronicle in three books, based upon the tables of 
Eratosthenes, rather than on his own investigations;” it wais 
composed in iambic verse, and he had recourse to all kinds of 
artifices to get in the dates. Whether he composed Ids work 
with the view that it should be committed to memory^ we 
know not; but what sort of a chronicle it was, we can best 
learn from the geography of Scymnus of Chios, who, I am 
convinced, imitated Apolloclorus. Plis versification was of 
that degenerate kind which we find in the later comedy; and 
the work exercised an influence wdiich extended over all suc- 
ceeding generations, without men being conscious of it. A great 
deal of his work has been transferred into the chronicle of 
Eusebius, and much also was adopted by Suidas.” This 
Apollodorus did not observe the distinction which Eratos- 
thenes had wisely drawn between the different ages; and he no 
longer separated the ancient mythical ages from the kter 
historical ones. From his time, I date the mixing up of what 
is mythical with history; and this entirely uncritical and 
rrational combination of the stories of the mythical ages with 
history henceforth becomes more and more the established 
practice. We may conclude "with certainty that, as one 
chronological work was based upon another, so his successors, 
Thallus, Castor, and others, carried the absurd system further 
and further: it was, perhaps, done even by Alexander of 
Miletus, who is known under the name of Alexander Poly- 
histor, though I do not like positively to accuse him of it, as 
his interest in Asiatic history perhaps, prevented him from 
indulging in the practice. But it is at least certain, that he 
evinced very little judgment in the manner in which lie 
occupied himself with the chronological tables of the Alban 
kings. 

This is the account of the manner in which the primordia 
of Greek history were treated. You see at how late a period 
the earliest ages of Greece were drawn into the domain of 
history , F or the ancient times there existed old unauthenticated 
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clironological statements, of wliicli Thucydides in particuhir 
availed himself Ephorus, about the time of Alexaiiderj first 
wrote the earliest history of Greece from documents. As 
Herodotus imagined that tlie migration of the Dorians into 
Peloponnesus happened about 800 years before his time, 
Ephorus apparently wrote about 875 years after that event. 
If we take the annals of the Frankish kings, we shall find that 
they mention the date of the birth of Charlemagne, and his 
accession, but their accounts are extremely meagre. How- 
ever, these ancient records are still extant complete, having 
been printed about 300 years ago ; and they furnish us a skeleton 
of history. Such things may have existed in the time of 
Thucydides, only with this disadvantage, that in Greece there 
did not exist any dynasty to which everything could be referred; 
nor did an era like that of the birth of Christ facilitate and 
simplify chronology. In Greece things were different in 
difierent places, in different countries, and at different times. 
At Athens records might have been kept from an earlier or 
a later date than^ c.y. at Argos; nay, in many parts they 
could not have been preserved at all. But the early or 
mythical ages lived in epic poetry, the origin of wEieli we 
cannot determine. 


LECTURE XX. 

In considering the question as to the antiquity of Greek 
history, it is not of so much consequence to determine how old the 
•written historical literature is, as to know, how old the geimino 
lustorical records are; and this question cannot be decided 
without inquiring into the beginning of the art of writing.. 
This question ticquired great celebrity some thirty years ago, 
in consequence of the investigations of the great Fred. Aug. 
Wolf Tliat great man, who raised this question in reference to 
tlie antiquity of the Homeric poems, has indeed handled it in 
a manner worthy of his genius, which no one can deny him ; 
but lie has nevertheless formed only a one-sided view of it. 
The cliarm of the first impi'ession has now passed away; and 
the question can be examined without any bias, even though it 
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may "be done by men, wlio cannot be compared toWolC Tliere 
can be no doubt that time will produce a mean result. The 
fact that Wolf iiiTestIgated the antiquity of the art of writing 
among the Greeks quite independently of the art in the East, 
was one of those one-sided proceedings into which we some- 
times irresistibly fall, if from our own point of view we inquire 
deeply into a particular subject: it is also possible that he 
was iiifliienced by a prejudice, wdfrcli liad before arisen, and 
maintained its ground for some time after, — I mean the pre- 
judice against the high antiquity of writings in the East, and 
especially of the books of the Old Testament. But, however 
this may have been, he considers the Greeks in those early 
times as far too independent of all relations with the East. 
Admitting that, on the other hand, intolerable abuse has been 
made of the influence exercised upon the Greeks by the 
eastern nations, yet Wolf too much ignores the fact that 
relations did exist between Greece and the East, and that, 
though afterwards they were independent, in earlier times the 
Greeks were influenced and instructed by eastern nations. 

Since the attention of Europe has been directed to the very 
ancient monuments of the eighteenth dynasty in Egypt— 
since in them we undeniably recognise a kind of writing 
which Is far older than the time assigned to Homer, and is at 
least contemporaneous with the period fixed by the Greeks as 
that of the Trojan war, though probably still older — since we 
see that writing on stones, and find documents extending as 
far back as that period— since these things have become 
known, I say, there can be no question, that the art of writing 
was then as widely diffused among the Egyptians as in later 
times. We may suppose, with certainty, that the same was 
the case among the Babylonians and Phoenicians, although 
we have no such ancient monuments of either, and of the latter 
scarcely any remnants at all. I have already spoken of the 
connexion between the writing of the Phoenicians and 
Egyptians. As Cadmus unquestionably introduced writing 
into Greece/ I cannot possibly doubt, that the art of writing 

* ** We need not doubt tbe statement of the ancients, that the Greeks had 
two kinds of writing, the Cadmean and the Pelasgian; the latter is the same as 
the ancient Italian, which we hnd on. coins of Rhegium, Messana, Gela, and 
Syracuse. It had, likewise, been formed Aom the Phoenician, but with this 
. remarkable difference, that it was always written from left to right, while the 
„ txroe •fi'Am r j cy>i f. tn Iftft. When wc are 
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was known to the Greeks at tlie time which we call that of the 
Trojan war. But it is another question, as to whether it was 
as extensively diffused in Greece as in Egypt, or as it was in 
later times. It was unquestionably not so widely spread, if 
for no other reason, than on account of the greater costliness 
of the writing material. It was, indeed, far more difficult at 
that time to obtain the papyrus : hut it is not right to deny 
that Greece, in very remote times, received it from Egypt, 
because before Psammetichus the Greeks had no intercourse 
with that country. It is not at all certain that Egypt was 
closed during the period when its kings ruled far and wide. 
The commercial restrictions which Psammetichus removed 
cannot have existed longer than a few generations before him, 
and was, perhaps, not even general, hut only an arrangement 
made as a privilege to benefit the Phoenicians. The Egyp- 
tians, perhaps, at first dreaded the Greeks, when they settled 
on all the coasts in the vicinity of Egypt^ as in Cyprus and 
Gyrene, just as the English were dreaded in India: of the 
Phoenicians they did not, of course, entertain any such fear ; 
and it is therefore very probable, that the Egyptians excluded 
only the Greeks, but not the Phoenicians, with whom they 
could keep up their intercourse by land through Syria. The 
Greeks, therefore, had opportunities of obtaining papyrus 
through the Phoenicians; and the Egyptian restrictions on 
commerce do not prove that papyrus was not used by the 
Greeks at a very early period, and continued to be used by 
them. And, in addition to this, there were other materials to 
write upon, such as skins. The Eomans wTote their ancient 
annals on wdiitened tables, and set them up in public, and the 
Greeks may have done similar things. I will not, however, 
lay much stress upon this ; for although do occur 

among the Greeks, as tabulae albae among the Eomans, yet I 
do not know of an example of their having been used for 
annals. Polybius, however, compares the annalistic records of 
the Eomans with other records of annals, etc., which were 
painted on the walls of Greek temples, and were called em- 
typdjXfiaTa. The walls, therefore, were perhaps whitened, or 


told that Baniaratus introduced writing into Etruria, it onlj means tliat the 
Tyrrhenians adopted the Cadmeaii writing in place of the ancient Felasgian.”-— 
1826 * 
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tliey resemWed tliose of the Egyptian temples, wlicte inscrip- 
tions, ill a red colour, are painted on the walls, and axe still 
seen after the lapse of more than two thousand }-eiu's. Every 
nation that lives under a developed and regular civil constitu- 
tion — and the Greeks undeniably lived so from time inline- 
morial — ^must feel the practical necessity of recording changes, 
and preserving the facts of the past. Hence there can be no 
doubt tbat it was in Greece as at Rome, and such records 
assuredly existed from time immemorial. But, in the course 
of time, these records lost their interest, and the walls which 
were covered with them ivere, no doubt, painted over, to make 
room for a new series of records. That there were no histo- 
rical works, is as natural in Greece as it was in the earlier 
periods of the middle ages : people lived onward, without 
looking backwards ; or, when they did look backward, they 
did so only through the medium of traditional and poetical 
tales. They delighted in going back to times when a poetical 
order of things was believed to have existed — when the 
gods frequented the earth, and lived in close intimacy with 
mortals — when the latter were conceived to have led a 
delightful life, which was far more worth enjoying than that 
of the actual world ; but to investigate a kind of life such as 
they themselves led had no interest for them. “ Contem- 
porary history is never written in the poetic age of a nation; 
at a time when each one is acting and creating, and is con- 
templating only in the regions of fantavsy and imagination, 
every-day occurrences are quite indifferent to him. Great 
exploits of heroism are alone celebrated in song. there 

is a literature, it is the work of a few individuals who are 
more contemplative, or, if I may venture to say so, more idle. 
Thus the ItaKan cities, in the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
when all of them were thriving and flourishing, made no 
records whatever ; and it was not till they began to stand 
still that chronicles were commenced. Such was the case in 
Suli, down to the history of Perrhaeiios.” 

At the time when reflection and thought become prominent, 
there are found two sources from which tlie sentiments of pre- 
ceding generations may be discovered, viz., chronological 
records and traditions. 

We may form a tolerably correct iiotion of the nature of the 
ih Gmecei from the annals which we 
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possess of tlie later periods of tlie MeroYiixgiaii kings, and the 
first of the Carlovinglan dynasty. We there find nearly two 
centuries, during which history w"as kept iii remernbrance, 
precisely in the same manner as in ancient times ; and our 
information regarding our own ancient history would be quite 
the same, did we not, in addition to those scanty records of 
chronicles, possess documents, and some contemporary authors 
who enable us to fill up those meagre formulae, and give life 
to the period. But if we had nothing beyond the annals of 
Priim, St. Bertin, and the like, we should know little, or 
nothing at all ; for they merely contain the information, that 
in such or sucli a year this or that thing happened. But how 
far such records went back, or where they commenced, cannot 
be ascertained wm can only ask, from what time were they 
well preserved ? And to this question we can only answer, 
that certainly they were preserved in different places in a 
different manner. In most places they were preserved down 
to the time of Ephoriis ; but for those who did not know how 
to avail’ them selves of them, they did not exist at all 

The second source of history consists of legends or poetical 
traditions. They developed themselves in Greece principally 
in the form of epic poetry, and were preserved in it. Epic 
poetry chiefly embraced the periods which lie beyond history, 
and belong to the mythical ages in it there waas a constant 

^ “ It is not injprobable that at Athens there may hare been records even of 
the last kings and of the archoiis for life; their names at least do not appear to 
be fictitious, like those ’\rhieh strike ns at once in so many myths. For wbcii a 
poet wants a name, he inyeiits one, acting on certain considerations. This sub- 
ject has been very ingeniously discussed by Hermann in his investigations on 
the Theogony of Plesiod. The priestesses of Hem at Argos appcju* likewise to 
have been recQrded.”‘~1826. 

^ ** This is ill accordance with the nature of things; for a myfclius alone can 
constitute a great epic poem. Single historical facts may be related in the same 
poetical manner, but not a whole history. No .subject is rip<5 for epic poetry, 
which has not in the course of time become quite familiar to the people; the 
poet must not he obliged to make long preparations, or write introductions to 
Ills several characters; they must come in at once known to the reader. Thus 
the heroes of the Iliad were gcneraliy .known, and there was no need tor de- 
scribing them. The whole of the poem, as well as its details, must be nationak 
The same principles apply to tragedy, and here lies the difference between the 
ancient and Shakespearian drama. Before the development of the separate 
the Greeks had their k{)kKo$ tVoSy; from this k6k\os the poet selected par- 
ticular grou}js, and worked them out in the most perfect maiuier; mediae' rapii 
, in res ! Thus out of the Nibolungen, poems might be made approaching still 
nearer to the Iliad than the Nibelungen itself does.” — 1826. 
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rocess of cliange: some tliiiigs were added, otliers were taken 
way, and tliis incessant development, and this creative and 
ver-active life of epic poetry lasted till about the fiftietli 
)lympiad. The poems of Illuaniis belong to a luiich later, 
hough an analogous period ; for he composed a poem on the 
second Messenian wnir from Messenian stories and popular 
3raditions, just as if it had been a story of the most ancient 
times. A happier idea could not have been conceived, nor a 
better subject chosen; for the more ancient times had been 
exhausted. Rhianus must have been a great poet; even the 
mere sketch of the substance of his poem, which is preserved 
in Pausanlas, incontrovertibly shows his greatness. 

‘‘When epic poetry had disappeared, the traditions were 
handed down in a different manner, by the Xojtoo^ who are 
often mentioned by Aristotle. Such storytellers are still com- 
mon in the East; they relate their stories, and always name 
the person who has handed them down, — the filiation of tra- 
dition.^ This kind of history cannot possibly remain fiiitliful, 
for even in spite of the wish to tell the truth, the story must 
undergo a change in the mouth of each different narrator. 
Such also must have been the case with the Among 

the traditions we must also mention the accounts of the origin 
of the colonies from their mother cities, and of the vofjbOfjLa 
transferred to them.’^ 

All that belongs to the period previous to the Doric migra- 
tion, and that is i^elated as historical, must be separated from 
history. Many of the things which are reported respecting 
the Greek tribes and their changes, may indeed be considered 
as certain and historical ; but all that appears in the form of 
genealogies, and whatever has been derived from and wrouglit 
out of them under the name of history, is delusive, and must 
not in any way be mistaken for history. There can be no 
doubt that the traditions of the earliest ages contain some 
undefinable historical germs^ but that is all; and those germs 
occur only in the smaller portion; in most cases they do not 
exist at all. But while I completely deny a historical cha- 
racter to the early ages, pray do not invert my proposition so 
as to believe that the times subsequent to the migration of the 
Heracleids are altogether historical. Let me explain my 

^ Sec, however, I^ficbiihEs Preface to, Ms traiisMon of El Wakedi, p.x3C.*-" 
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meaning bj an example : the later period begins with the 
migration of the Heracleids in the fourth generation after 
Heracles; the migration was preceded by the unsuccessful 
attempts of Hjllus, etc. This migration, therefore, is con- 
nected with Heracles, who is absolutely a mythical being, 
much more strikingly so, for example, than the Atreidae. K'o 
one will consider the eternal youth of Helen to be liistoiical, 
but the expedition of the Atreidae against Troy, their return, 
and the death of Agamemnon, cannot, in themselves, be de- 
clared unhistorical. The story of Heracles, on the other hand, 
belongs altogether to a different world, to an age of gods and 
miracles, although genealogically it is put in very close con- 
nection with the Trojan war. We mnst assert, unconditionally, 
that the conception of a Heracles points to a much more 
remote period than that of the Atreidae. Kow the leaders of 
the Dorians are only removed from him by four generations, — 
from that Heracles who is conceived as the ancestor of the 
Lydian kings, and appears in such a variety of relations. 

We have here come to a point at which I will lay before 
you a general principle of historical criticism. The more 
recent the narratives of our authorities are, the more positive 
is their manner of speaking ; and the more ancient they are, 
the fuller they are of contradictions. The uniformity and 
harmony in the traditions of a later time, are delusions, and 
arise from the simple fact, that only one narrative has become 
established, to the exclusion of all the others, which have been 
suppressed. This is one of the first axioms of historical 
criticism. There are many raiiones'oi it, but they cannot be 
tauglit, because they require a peculiar tact; nevertheless there 
are certain maxims. Another such axiom is: when histoiy 
begins to be written, it commonly enlarges a great deal too 
much in the legendary periods; for otherwise, that which lies 
at a distance would seem to approach too , near to our eyes; 
hence the events are separated from one another by much 
larger spaces of time than they actually require for their 
development. 

In the accounts of the settlement of the Heracleids in 
Peloponnesus, everything is of a poetical origin. You may 
regard, as the source of these traditions, the ‘ Naupactia,' an 
ancient poem, belonging to the period of epic poetry, when 
poems had not as yet the name of an author afiixed to them, 
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but were common property. It did not belong to 
wbicb, ill a narrower sense, are called cyclic, but. in its|Kci{nur 
way it certainly belonged to tliat clas-s. t ij. cli* 

poems referred to tlie bygone an te-Hellenic v*\>rld, t!a; vo.’vi 
of tlie'Acliaeaiis ancb.Danai, the ICaupactia stood at the he;..! 
of the few poems treating of the Hellenic age and race. lUn 
there was more than one source of the traditions. W’c 
.take, as an example, the stories about the iTwai iliiaily at 
Sparta. ■ A fragment of Alcaeus^ shows that, according to nnc 
tradition, Aristodeiiuis was conceiYecl as ruling at Sparlu— • 
Herodotus also entertains this Yiew— and that he was succor di<d 
by two sons, under a guardian. Others represent Idm us liuviiig 
died on his expedition to Sparta, wdiich, accordiiigdy, he did 
not reach. His sons, therefore, it is said, coiiquercil tin* kliig- 
clom for themselves; others again relate that Eurvstheiie*« and 
Procles took the kingdom of Sparta because they W’t‘re the 
heirS"Gf Aristodeimis. But the object of all the traditions is 
tO'.show how the double ■ kingdom of Sparta ought to be 
accounted for (I shall bye and bye speak to you about its real 
nature), and the attempt to explain that fact gave rise to thii 
invention of an historical fiction. Other instances of cuinpleie 
vagueness in ancient history are of frequent occurrence, and of 
different kinds, as for example, in the history of Lycurgus. 
If there had been a traditional history of Sparta, it could, 
assuredly, not have left the Spartan lawgiver in vague 
uncertainty; but as matters now are, there exist the most 
different stories about him. According to some he himself was 
king^, and by others he has been placed in different times, 
under different circumstances^, and under quite different kings; 
while the institution of the ephoralty was ascribed by some to 
Lycurgus, and by others to Theopompus, The Messenian wars 
were assigned to quite different periods; in regard to tin* 
second of them, on account of its connection with the town of 
Zankle, the difference amounts to no less than one Iiundredahd 
fifty years. The Olympiads, which afforded a regulator of 
Gh'eek chronology, ought, for this reason, to have been most 
authentic; and yet we find a twofold statement respecting their 
commencement, according to which they were regarded as 
having been instituted twice. With this I will connect another 
^ Fragm, ed. Gaisford. 
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ri-'-flecLion of liistorical criticism; -vTlieneTer one and tlie same 
thing occurs twice, there is always the greatest probability, or 
indeed, we may almost declare without hesitation, that^ve have 
beiore us only two diflerent systems of chronology, two difier- 
eiit uecounts of an event of uncertain date, so that either both 
are %mgue and uncertain, or in the one case the date is certain 
ami established, while the other is only traditionaL According 
to ancient tradition, Lyciirgus w^as the founder of the Olympian 
games, as an Amphictyonic festival of the Doric inhabitants of 
Peloponnesus. But when Eratosthenes calculated the time of 
tr.e Spartan kings, he did so according to their lists, and accord- 
ing to generations, because the years of their reigns w^ere not 
known, and I.ycurgus wars thus put too early. Difficulties 
such as these, which Eratosthenes satv cpite clearly, but could 
not remove, were settled without much scruple by later chro- 
nologers. Xotv the reigns of all the Spartan kings are stated 
in figures by Alexander of Miletus in Eusebius; but did those 
men know them better than Eratosthenes of old ? As Alexan- 
der knew the kings of Alba, of wliom nobody else knew 
anything — Eratosthenes rec*koned 430 years from the destruc- 
tion of Troy to that of Alba, and this period was filled up by 
Alexander "with names of kings — precisely in the same manner 
he made up the lists of the Spartan kings, only with this 
exception, that the latter 'were not, like those of Alba, invented 
to fill up a period, but their names were certainly traditional; 
the dates only ■were invented, and a short reign was assigned 
to one king, and a long one to another. Ills mode of proceed- 
ing resembled that of the men who, from the Icelandic traditions, 
determined the reigns of the Danish and Swedish kings, and 
in the distribution of time assigned to one king 134 yeans. Of 
this we have, in every respect, an example in Lycurgus: first, 
in Inis relation to the Olympiads, as the time in which he is 
placed must be put back (5^ one hundred years; and next, in 
tlie complete uncertainty respecting him ; whence we see that 
Lycurgus does not at all belong to history. There existed, no 
doubt, at Sparta, a later lawgiver of the name of Lycurgus, 
to -whom that city owed its evvo/j^ta; who would doubt this ? 
But the constitution and the laws of Spartan must not be 
referred to Sparta alone; they must be regarded as a general 
Doric inheritance, not devised by any individual, a fact which 
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even tlie ancients tliemselves recogniscil. Sinnlar eiif.’S arc 
found in the history of Attica. 

Many things^ even such as belong to a hiier perio«l m? 
fabrications: national vanity has often been ^guilty oj‘ tkhifiya- 
tioii; as, for example, the Ionic migration into Auica, wliirh 
is described as being a friendly reception of exiles, aiilioiigli it 
is quite certain that the lonians took possession of Altie;! by 
force of arms. In like manner, the emignuion? of ilu* Atho- 
niaiis into Asia, that under Xeleiis, as well as tliut umh'r 
Penthilus, cannot be regarded as historical. All these trudiition^ 
and stories have an iinmlstakeable origin ; and in -‘OVi/nJ. u| 
them we can say with incontrovertible evidence, wiiy tlicy 
■were invented; and where this is not possible, ■we may conjec- 
ture it with great probability from analogous eases. 

If we compare the relative amount and sul>stance of what 
is historical in the ancient Greek and Roman liistories, the 
results cannot here be reduced to a simple formula. On the 
one hand we have contempoiary historians, about 200 years 
before the Romans began to write the history of their own 
time : Herodotus, in reality, did not write the history of his 
own time, but of a period which lay sixty years before it ; Thu- 
cydides wrote about 200 years before Fabius, but the difference 
between the value of the two is as enormous as that between 
the Iliad and VoltaiiVs Henriade. From that time onw'ard, 
both the Greeks and Romans continued to wnite contemporary 
history; but all the first Roman historians are lost to us ; -we 
have only Livy and Dionysius, who 200 years after Fabius 
again wrote about the same ancient times. We are, therefore, 
much at a loss in regard to Roman history. Slore than a 
hundred years before Fabius, Ephorus inquired into Greek 
antiquity, examining documents, chronicles, records and monu- 
ments, and composed a history, of which at least some parts 
have come down to us in an indirect way. A fe^v ancient 
Romans, it is true, likewise searched among dociinioiits, but 
very little of their investigations has come do-wn to us. Roman 
history, therefore, when compared with that of Greece, is of 
very recent date In point of age, criticism and spirit, and 
labours under a very great disadvantage. But does it follow 
from this, that, if we go back ah equal period beyond Ephorus 
and Fabius, Greek history will be equally authentic as the 
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Iiomaii? Between the secession of the plebs^and, the time .when 
I'ahius "wrote, about 300 years haci elapsed r . aB.d: do ';We ^ find 
the same authenticity in Greek history 300 years before Epho- 
rus? The examination of this question would require a lon^' 
discussion. 


LECTUEE XXL 


If we had Ephorus and the tables of Eratosthenes, but especially 
the latter, I would not hesitate to answer that question in the 
aflirmative, and to say, that in Greece w’e can ascend wfith an 
authentic annalistic history even higher than in Eome. It 
cannot be supposed that the Greek waiters availed themselves 
of less trustworthy statements from annals referring to the 
preceding period than the Eoman historians. Those who had 
such, skeletons before them (for what had come down to Epho- 
rus from the earliest times were mere skeletons of history), 
certainly had fewer contemporary materials than the Eomans. 
But meagre as those outlines were, if they had been preserved 
to us as the Eoman history has been, they would be sufficient 
to form a picture of the life of the Greeks* But neither 
Ephorus nor Eratosthenes have come down to us, nor the four 
books of Diodorus, from the seventh to the tenth, which 
to some extent might supply their place. For there can be no 
doubt that Diodorus, in treating of that period, followed the 
annalistic form as he does in the history of later times, and he 
hardly neglected anything which he found in Ephorus. Xo 
one has made the observation, that Diodorus’ account from the 
eleventh book, wdiere in Greek history It differs from other 
accounts and traditions which have reached our time, must for 
the most part be regarded as derived from Ephorus, whose 
wu)rk was his principal source. That he made use ot Ephorus, 
is evident from his quotations; for wdien he says: ‘4iere an 
author breaks off or begins,^’ it shows tliat he followed them as 
authorities, and that at a certain point he left off or commenced 
making use of them. But it is to be regretted that he used 
all of them very inefficiently. We possess his work only as 
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ancient than those wars, the anthentie account? b Ih-iiiaii 
history go back a- short time, thcaigli only a very short lhni\ 
farther than the Greek; for the tmthent icily of ilirt !' iiiov 
begins with the consuls, or some little time alter tne 
iiing of the consulship. . If tve divide Ifoman history :ai . it. 
elements, into what teas originally contained in the uniials, 
and into ancient lays much of which ought not to ix' dhny 
garded; and if we separate the elements from the 
and interpolations of later times, we shall have, i‘rom ilr,* time 
of the first secession, and even from a somewhat earlier vxjint, 
a history, the authenticity of ^Yhicll can be more easily 
the more deeply we study it, without having reccaiirse to liiviai- 
tion. It is not, however, the narratives which havi* cvjnu* 
clown to ns that are authentic; but the narratives eoiitaiii lim 
authentic history, and it is our part to discover it. 

In Greek history, on the other hand, we have only in I'liu- 
oydides a few scattered notices and statements, referring to tiu* 
period beyond the point at which Diodorus commences; tliat 
is, the period of the Persian wars. All that Tlmeydides says 
about the Pisistratids, about the /rr/crefv, etc., about tlie niitions 
that sent out colonies, and the time at which they were sent* 
is authentic; if we a*dcl to this a fetv fragments from Ephonis 
and other trustworthy sources, these are all the genuine histo™ 
rical data that have reached us. Whatever we read elsewhere, 
even in Herodotus, about the earlier times, tlie Pisistratids, the 
stories of Solon, Lycurgiis, Clcisthenes of Siejon, all tliese, 
whatever may be said to the contrary, are nothing Init cjrul 
traditions and tales of no more historical value than tlie Eornan 
stories of Coriolanus, Gamilliis and the like. They arc tales 
concerning real personages, in which there is a ground-work 
of genuine history, but which have been disfigured in the 
process of continuous oral tradition; it matters not wdietlier we 
su|)pose that they were propagated in the form of poetry, orlie- 
came thecommon property of the people as mere prose narratives, 
like foiiy tales. All the traditions of the early times, as that 
of Othryades, and a great many others, are of this description; 
all those graceful and heautifal stories can claim no higlier 
value than the Eoman ones. But we should not on that 
account despise them; on the contrary, we should honour their 
substance like that of the Iliad, the Odyssey,^ and the rvorks of 
the tragic poets; for here too we delight in thf^ir ffnKstfmpA f\i* 
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v\7], 'WlioeYer \Yislies to giye liis mind a classical training, 
must take care to acquire a knowledge of Greek mytliology, 
■\vit.]i its innumerable deviations and forms; and we pliilologeis 
must try to resjoect and cberisli these stories in the same man- 
lier as the .Alexandrian grammarians, to whose minds they were 
ever present ; we must take the same pleasure in them as in 
inventions, paintings, and other works of art. 

I shall relate the early history of Greece with the same 
Ireedom with -which I have treated that of Rome ; hut I cannot 
liere arrive at the same results as in early Iloinan history, 
l)ecause of the latter we have continuous annals, which, like 
tlie ruins of ancient buildings, enable us to see the whole, of 
the former structure. These annals contain the true events; 
and when you have become familiar with the method of laying 
open that which was hidden, you will attain the coiifideiiGe 
with which I speak, just as if you were in countries in which 
there are ruins. In the time of my father, and before it, 
respectable men of most extensive knowledge and good judg- 
ment^ whose works we must not cast aside, I mean such men 
as Gatterer, admitted in an inconceivable manner everything 
wdiicli they found related about the earliest ages of Greece; 
they had not yet come to understand the difierence between 
the several accounts; they had not yet recognised the /jberd- 
I3a<n^ ek dXXo hut in regard to the earliest times they 

imagined that little indeed was known, but that that little 
as certain as later events. Ail that has been drawn into history 
from tliose eraiy periods, for example, the genealogies and lists 
of the kings of Sicyon, which those men took to be as 
historical as any well authenticated fact, must he altogether 
rejected. They do not contain a shadow of truths they are 
fabrications and impositions of later ages. Some ancient 
genealogies, such as the Phoronis, -were no doubt made use of 
in drawing them up, but the rest was manufactured in a 
dishonest manner. We must draw a distinct line of demarca- 
lion between the ancient mythical and historical periods, even 
though in many places the line is not visible. The transition 
to a different state of things, the ^erdl3a(Tc<; efe aXXo yevo?, 
must absolutely be recognised. 

This transition is analogous to that which in our days has 
been discovered in the science of geology: ne^v genera come 
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tlie old ones contiinie, new species spring tip. A dim feeling of 
siicli cliangesj wliieli though not eorres|>ondmg with, uiv yet 
analogous to, those of nature, seems to be eontabie**! in tin 
idea of the diffeivnt ages of the world, which was «?utenidiwd 
by the ancients; for in each of them they nssurned a new orilcr 
of things, and a cessation of the preceding one. Such also 
was the case in regard to the races of men; in Herodotus, the 
age of the heroes stands apart by itself, distinctly separated 
from the age which follows. In the earlier times, }3<Hjpie dlil 
not feel the necessity of connecting the whole of the diiterent 
ages with one another, and yet they imagined that this could 
be ^accomplished. In reading the theogony of Hesiod, it has 
always been to me a strange mystery, how he could conceive 
the ages of men so distinctly defined, and yet tlic age of the 
heroes so near to them. 

The Greeks did not believe that the transition from tlie ug^e 
of the heroes to that of ordinary mortals was brought about 
by any catastrophe, or by a physical revolution, but they c«)U- 
ceived it as something which may be imagineil, bur cannot be 
defined. Tlte vocttol correspond -with the transitions from that 
period, and with them, in fact, the new period begins, llie 
war of Ilion belongs entirely to the mythic or heroic period ; it is 
followed by the wanderings of the heroes, the vocrroi^ and 
their dispersion; fox the most part they disappear from the 
Grecian world, some going to Tyrrhenia, others to Oenotria, 
etc.; blit most of them disappear, and those who might yet be 
remaining, perish during the time of the /cd^oSo 9 "HpajcXuhmVj 
or the Doric conq^uest of Peloponnesus. From tliat tiiue the 
generations of men axe indeed still connected by a thread with 
their heroic ancestors, the llera'cleids with Heracles, and the 
Nelkls and Codrids with Helens, but they are already ordinary 
men. They are no longer heroes, but something quite different; 
they are not the dySpSv rjpdxjdv Belov ^eVo?,, of wdiich Hesiod 
speaks, but a poor, miserable, degenerate, sinful, and ^Yrctehed 
race of men, oIol vvv ^poroi daiv^ as Homer says. This notion 
pervades all that the Greeks thought about their early ages, 
and, if rightly understood, shows their conception of a wholly 
different order of things which had come to a close, wliicli wans 
aiitehellenic, and stood in no rational relation to the subsecpient 
state of affairs. But do not on that account believe, that I 
myself wish in any way to express or support the opinion, tliat 
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formerly there had actually been a different order of things, 
or a different race of mortals^ as if a metamorphosis, or a 
transition, like those seen in the various phases of the formation 
of the earthy had actually taken place. Such an idea cannot 
he entertained by a serious and rational man; and if I were to 
express it, it would be folly, or a mere silly joke, of which I 
should not like to be guilty. The notion arose from the cir- 
cumstance, that the Greeks regarded the earlier times, preceding 
those in which their history begins to assume more or less an 
historical aspect, that is, the antehellenic period, as something 
distinct from, and foreign to, their own history and race. 
Here our historians always fall into the mistake of seeking 
history, where the Greeks never dreamt of relating history, 
I mean the Greeks before the later Alexandrian period. For 
it was during this latter period that the confusion commenced, 
and that a desire vras manifested to seek history where history 
did not exist; a desire which was called forth by the peculiar 
occupation of the grammarians, and is therefore natural and 
very pardonable. They were occupied with the explanation 
of the early authors; they lived in the times of their poets, 
and whatever they found in them was regarded as historical. 
I can say of myself, that there was a time when the personages 
mentioned in Greek poetry had as much reality for me, when 
I knew their genealogies and the like, as the historical charac- 
ters of Attic history. The Alexandrian and Pergamenian 
grammarians knew history as well as they knew mythology, 
and they were as able to explain an oration of Demosthenes as 
a lyric poem: how much knowledge of this kind they 
possessed, you may see from good Scholia ; but by combining 
that extensive knowledge with grammar, those men confounded 
the boundary lines, and transferred to one sphere that which 
belonged to another. 

We shall here pass over the mythological stories, which 
might be a subject for a very attractive treatise^ and shall 
begin with that which we really can know about the origin 
and connection of the Greek tribes. The information which 
has come down to us respecting the different races and tribes, 
and that which is known with any degree of certainty, stands, 
in my opinion, in no direct connection with -what is called 
" primitive history, and I shall confine my remarks to the 
former, from which afterwards real history will flow spon- 
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taneously. But we shall not venture to fill up the great gap 
■with attempts to make the ■ mythical and heroic figures Ids- 
torical; and when I saj . any thing about the history of the 
inj^thical period, I §0 with a vie^Y to draw^ your atteiition 
to that which is unhikoricaL 

In the case of Minos, the mythical has been extended 
beyond the boundaries of history. The method of doubling 
or trebling the same person, leads to most perverse proceed- 
ings; but is nevertheless a very common expedient^, which, is . , 
constantly resorted to, which was unfortunately too often 
applied by the later among the ancient grammarians, and has 
been eagerly seized upon by the modem scholars of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, for the purpose of 
reconciling the most different accounts and traditions. Diffe- 
rent stories are related about Minos : according to some, he 
was a contemporary of Theseus, while, according to others, he 
belonged to a much earlier period ; the one Minos is a law- 
giver, a wise and just ruler, and the favourite of Zeus, 
whereas the other is a cruel and unjust conqueror; the remedy 
is ready at hand, and forthwith it is supposed that there were 
two Minos. Both, it is true, are called sons of Zeus; but tliis 
difficulty is easily overcome, and it is said, that one was the 
grandfather of the other, and that the first Minos was the 
good one. ISot a single ancient poet has conceived Minos, 
the contemporary of Theseus, as different from the one 
described in Homer, the lawgiver of the Cretans and the 
friend of Zeus; and it never occurs to them to consider the 
different characters ascribed to him as irreconcileable. In like 
maimer, two Cecrops have been assumed, one whose lather is 
not mentioned, and the other a son of Pandion; and two 
Pandions, one the father, and the other a sou, of Erechtheus. 
But in all these cases, we have the same variable per- 
sonages, as I have remarked in my History of Eome, and all 
allude to the same relation between Cecrops and Erechtheus, 
and between Erechtheus and Pandion; but one tradition gives 
one set of stories, and the other another. Notwithstanding 
all this, our modern historians and chronologers, have in good 
sober earnest imposed upon themselves the duty of making up 
and treating as historical^ the chronology of the Attic kings 
from the times of Cecrops, just as they were in the tables of 
Eusebius. They tell us, with the greatest precision, in what 
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year of the world those kings succeeded to the throne ! How 
ridiculous ! According to their logic, they could not regard 
the different characters of Cecrops and Pandion as belonging to 
the same person ; for they argued thus : who can deny our view 
of the matter, seeing that we find those names expressly men- 
tioned in the tables ? F ormerly , and down to the end of the 
eighteenth century , scholars clung to those tables; at present this 
W' ill indeed no longer be attempted, the last link is snapped, and 
no man will come forward as a champion for the authenticity 
of the list of the Attic kings; but there will still be many, 
who, in regard to Theseus, are influenced by the old prejudice, 
and consider it a crime to doubt his historical character, or to 
acknowledge that the stories about him belong to the tales of 
the heroes, no less than those about Heracles. When the 
latter is said to have roasted an ox, and to have eaten it up 
entirely, this is almost as impossible as his fight with the 
hydra; and the history of Theseus is precisely the same. 
There is nothing in it that can claim any higher historical 
character than his victory over the Minotaur, or his descent 
into the lower world. Woe to him who regards both as 
idle men, or knights errant, as it were ! If you attempt to put 
Theseus in harmony with time, you will fall into the most 
laughable contradictions/’ I must here claim your attention 
the more, because before you I freely express my opinion as 
the best. My difficulty here is in each case to place the things 
before you in their right light, or in that light of which I am 
convinced that it is the true one; but I hope I shall succeed, 
if you will give me your undivided attention, and if you do 
not expect me to put before you every thing as in a carefully 
composed book. 

There is no doubt that within the last twenty years, able 
and ingenious men, in their lively occupation with the study 
of antiquity^ have produced excellent works on subjects con- 
nected with Greek history; and It is delightful to see how 
much has been accomplished. But much is yet to be done,, 
much to be desired, and we must be on our guard against 
abuse, especially the abuse of dragging into history the mytho- 
logy, the symbolisin, or what is called the worship of the gods. 
Inferences drawn from these things can have no place in 
history. They rest for the rnost part on combinations which 
are acute and subtle, but have no basis, and are founded upon 

O 2 
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a petitio principii. Some people form to tliemselYCS a iiotioa 
of tlie religion of tlie Greeks, supporting the same by many 
sagacious obsecrations, and after having done so, and having 
confirmed it by arguments with more or less love of truth, 
they then draw erroneous conclusions. This whole region of 
mythology is extremely dangerous; and I caution you very 
seriously against the belief, that in this way you can arriye at 
historical truth and certainty. There are many things which 
we will not exclude from ancient history, but which will yet 
always remain very obscure. Here the mpientia prima is to 
recognise what we may and what we may not touch upon, 
and to separate that which we can undertake with some hope 
of success, from that which we cannot so undertake. 

There is, however, an antehellenic history, which, in its 
monuments, has not only survived the Hellenes, but has come 
down to our times. As the Eastern Christians believed, that 
the Paradise had not been inundated by the deluge, but that 
it was separated from the rest of the land by a broad stream, 
in consequence of which it was visible but not attainable, so 
we too perceive an antehellenic history, but without being 
able to penetrate into its substance. 




LECTURE XXII. 

The last publications of Champollion inform us, that in the 
xepxesentations of the expeditions and victories of Sesostiis, the 
nations of the four quarters of the world are seen, according 
to the notions entertained by the Egyptians themselves, to wit : 
their own country — as among the Chinese — Asia, Europe and 
Africa. The Europeans there still appear as savages clad in 
the skins of animals, while the Syrians are seen in elegant and 
splendid Asiatic attire. If it were not uncertain, whether the 
inhabitants of those parts of Europe, which are in close 
proximity to Asia, are not included among those Asiatics, 
these representations would fully answer the notions enter- 
tained by the ancients respecting the rudeness and savageness 
of Europeans before the time of Orpheus. In this light they 
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certainly do appear in some my tliical stories, according to wliicli 
Greece is a country of wild and unsubdued nature, wliicb tlie 
heroes deliver from monsters and criminals. But in the poetic 
descriptions, things are dififerent; in the Homeric poems we 
have before us an age which is but a little later, and yet is 
one of great splendour, wealth and civilisation. I need only 
refer you to the description of the palace of Menelaus and the 
court of Alcinous, though in the latter the poet goes beyond 
the limits of the heroic splendour of the time, and passes into 
the region of fable. The court of Alcinous lies indeed beyond 
the w^prld of Argos, of the Danai and Achaeans, it belongs 
to a country which is regarded as a foreign land, and the poet 
enters into a different sphere, but the splendour is the same 
in both palaces, in that of Menelaus no less than in that of 
Alcinous. 

Even at the present day there exist mins of that ante- 
Iiellenic period, which excite our astonishment: I allude to 
the ruins of Orcliomenos, and especially those of Tiryns; also 
those of Mycenae, though they are not as considerable as 
those of Tiryns, and the tunnel of lake Copais. Of the latter 
it is true, we know only from report, and no man has as yet 
seen it; travellers have looked down into the shafts, but no 
one in modern times has descended into them. It is to be hoped 
that this stupendous Avork wdll yet be explored. The ruins 
of Orcliomenos, Tiryns and Mycenae, resemble the ancient 
Italian ante-Eoman monuments in the fact that both are con- 
structed of immense blocks of stone. All these places, hovr- 
ever, act a prominent part only in traditions; as far as history 
goes back, they are but insignificant places. Tiryns and 
Orcliomenos, the city of the Minyans, occur exclusively in 
the mythical ages, and subsequently Orcliomenos is an ordinary 
Boeotian town like all the rest. The buildings in these 
places have a great resemblance in style to those of ancient 
Egypt, especially to the peculiar colossal nature of Egyptian 
architecture ; we moreover, find in them pointed arches instead 
of vaults, just as in Egyptian buildings. The sculptures on 
what is called the lion gate at Mycenae, wdiich is noticed even 
by Pausanias, has quite a foreign character; notwithstanding 
all the ravages of barbarians, that gate is still standing undis- 
turbed, and its ruins are perhaps now as completely pre- 
served as they were at the time when Pausanias described 
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tliem. But tlie greatest of all these -wo^k^ is tlie tiinuel of 
lake Copais. In this lake there met together the Cephissus 
and. other rivers flowing from the Xhesprotiaii and Boeotian 
hills; but as the lake had no outlet towards the sea, it over- 
flowed the beautiful and fertile valley of lialiartus. in 

order to secure that valley against inundation, several tunnels 
by the side of one another were made to conduct the waters 
through the hills to the Euboean sea, a distance of thirty 
stadia or nearly four miles, and the level of the lake was thus 
reduced. These tunnels were constructed in times of wdiicli 
the Greeks themselves had so little knowledge or tradition, 
that they considered them to be natural subterraneous passages."^ 
This must have been done at a time when Orchomenos, which 
was situated on the hills above the valley, w’-as in its liighest 
prosperity. Similar works wliich were executed in Italy to 
restore to the swollen lake of Alba its natural level, and to 
reduce the lakes of Volsinii, Nemi and others, to their pre- 
sent level, likewise belong to a very early age; the way in 
which the waters of these lakes were drawn off, is now entirely 
forgotten. In the most remote period similar tunnels were 
also constructed in Arcadia ; thus the lakes of Stymphalus and 
Pheneus were drawn off, and no historical recollection has 
been preserved of those works; the traditions refer them to 
heroes, and the former of these two valleys, in particular, is 
said to have been recovered by Heracles. 

I do not mean to assert, that these works were executed in 
the very remotest period; for I admit that it is a very common 
practice to refer things to the most ancient times, when the 
works of more recent centuries have been forgotten. If we 
did not possess a history hy which we are enabled to bring 
before our minds what has happened a few centuries ago — 
and if we did not know in what style people built at the end 
of the sixteenth or the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
we should probably imagine that the buildings of that period, 
which we see, were built many centuries back, because they 
are of a character quite different from that of buildings of our 
own time. Thus it certainly is possible that some of those 
works may belong to the Hellenic period, but others assuredly 
cannot, such as the tunnel of lake Copais, which is manifestly 

^ The beginning may have been made by nature, but human hands most 
certainlv foliowed up the hint of nature and completed, the work’"— -1826. 
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connected witli tlie ante-Hellenic greatness of the Minyan 
Orchomeiios, Moreover, Tiryns, in the Hellenic age, was a 
place of no importance, and consequently its huildings must 
belong to the period preceding that of the Hellenes. It is 
commonly imagined that there is nothing to answer to the 
poetical descriptions, as if that which is said about the great- 
ness of Argos had no foundation at all; but, on the contrary, 
these works seem completely to refute the notion that the 
inhabitants of Greece at that time were savages or barba- 
aians. "" 

In regard to other great events which belong to still remoter 
times, we have only traditions; such, for example, as the great 
catastrophes of the earth — the partial inundations; the truth 
of which we can doubt the less, because the greatest among 
the Greek philosophers were convinced of them. One of 
them was the so-called flood of Deucalion, which we must 
conceive to have arisen from waters breaking forth from the 
interior of the mountains, whereby whole districts, together 
with the men and their habitations, were destroyed. The fact 
that Greece was visited by such calamities was not doubted 
either by Elato or Aristotle ; and the latter expresses his con- 
viction, in his ‘‘ Meteorology,*’ that the districts which were 
thus laid waste lost their inhabitants, and that the ancient 
Selli saved themselves only on the heights of Pindus and in 
the mountains of Epirus, about Janina. These occurrences 
must be assigned to a period still more remote than the heroic 
age, wdiich for us has b^ome quite mythical ; and there are 
only a few myths which can trace so far. In them we find 
traces of different autochthones : thus, the restoration of the 
human race, after the flood, by Deucalion and Pyrrha, does 
not concern the world of the Hellenes ( ?) ; but subsequently 
we find another notion of an origin of the human race, in the 
story of the formation of the Myrmidons under Aeacus, and 
these are the same people as the Hellenes. 

Amid the countless number of opinions on Greece, wa are 
strongly inclined to adhere to the view that, formerly, all 
Greece was called Pelasgia, and that it was inhabited by the 
people of the Pelasgians. It is well known that the name 
Hellas is of later origin; and its late origin and diffusion are 
explained in a singular manner, the insufficiency and un» 
historical nature of which show themselves at once, though it 
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is associated witli great names. It is said tliat Hellas was a 
town of Thessaly, in Achaia Plithiotis, and that it received its 
name from the hero Hellen, who, together wdth his sons, was 
invited by the neighbouring Thessalians to rule over them, 
and decide disputes among them. In this manner, it is said, 
the name Hellenes began to spread. But this hero, Hellen, 
stands on the same footing as Ion, Aeolus, Dorns, Achaeus, 
and others, all of whom are not real persons, but mere per- 
sonifications of the tribes. I do not believe in the existence 
of a town, Hellas, in Achaia; it is not mentioned anywhere 
in history, and is a mere inference from a verse in Homer.- 
There are some other points which we must bear in mind. 
It is an erroneous opinion, that Homer had no common name 
for the whole of Greece; for there can be no doubt that, by 
the name Argos, he did not designate Peloponnesus alone, 
but the whole of Greece. This has been recognised even by 
several critics in antiquity, and is positively attested by the 
verse — 

UoXAtJen viiffoiei kol ''Apyet Travrl apdacrety. 

But much has been said against it, and the correct view has 
been forgotten. Argos is the general name, and Thessaly in 
particular is called the Pelasgian Argos. The name Hellas 
came into use gradually, but how and when this happened we 
cannot say. All we know is, that it arose after the epic 
period, and that, at the time when our historical accounts 
begin, all the Greeks, even those of Asia, called themselves 
Hellenes. But how this remarkable change arose, we know 
not. In .the earlier times, the name Hellenes was much more 
limited; and, at first, they are mentioned in contrast with the 
others. 

The name Pelasgians, for tlie inhabitants of Greece, does 
not occur in Homer, although he sjoeaks of that race. But it 
is found only in the Odyssey, where, in general, everything 
is much more recent than in the Iliad, and, if I recollect right, 
the Pelasgians are mentioned in Crete; in the Iliad, so far as 
the Greek word is concerned, we have only the name UeXacr- 
jcKov in the catalogue, which is the most recent part 

of the Iliad ; and, concerning the time of the composition of 
which, a discovery, I think, may yet be made. 

® HM, xri, 595. 
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Wherever in the Iliad the imme Hellenes occurs, it seems 
to he confined to the inhabitants of Plithiotis, that is, the 
Myrmidons, the subjects of Achilles. In the catalogue, 
Hellas belongs to the Pelasgiaii Argos ; in other places it 
occurs side by side -with Argos, as in the words 'EXXdSa ml 
fieaoy and dv E\X'r}m<; ml In the latter 

passage, the reading, before the time of F. A. Wolf, was 
IIaviXk7)va^, instead of which dv^ EXX7)va<; is^ no doubt, the 
correct reading. Herodotus distinguished the name of the 
Plellenes from that of the Pelasgians. He calls the lonians 
Pelasgians, and the Dorians Hellenes ; and relates that the 
latter originally dwelt on Mount Pindus, but that after various 
wanderings over Parnassus, Oeta, etc., they at length entered 
Peloponnessus. Of the Dorians we shall speak hereafter, and 
show that, in these earlier times, they must be considered to 
have been a greater people than they were afterwards in the 
historical time, when they occupied the little Acoph rerpa- 
TToXi?. 

But granting that according to Herodotus, who is here a 
very safe guide, the Dorians were Hellenes, and the lonians 
Pelasgians^ we must not invert the proposition, or maintain 
that lonians and Pelasgians, and Dorians and tlellenes were 
the same and synonymous. Other tribes too, though they 
were not Dorians, w^ere yet Hellenes; the Phocians and 
Locrians, e.g.^ to whom we cannot assign a distinct race or 
character, may perhaps have belonged to the most ancient 
Plellenes. I infer this from the passage about Atm OtAi)©?, 
who is famous dv'EXXijva^ ml in which assuredly 

his tribe is included. 

In regard to the Pelasgians, I believe that in my Ptonian 
History I have made tolerably clear the paths in this labyrinth, 
and how to get out of its mazes. I believe that the conclusions 
at which I have arrived, however startling they may be, may 
yet be relied upon, and after all, correspond more with what 
might reasonably be expected, ' than the commonly received 
opinions. Whoever believes that the essentially different 
nations in those districts must necessarily have been small, 
imagines a necessity which has no existence*. Seeing that in 
the East, tribes of the same race extend over a vast range of 
country, as the Iranians from Chusistan to the Jaxartes and 
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Bokhara; and beholding, as we do, the wide diffusion of tJie 
German, Celtic^ and Iberian races, can there be anj^thing 
surprising or objectionable in onr supposition, that in a 
similar manner an ancient race extended from Asia Minor, 
including its north-western coast, to the frontiers of Liguria; 
nay, that the same race even spread over the Western Islands? 
If we take onr own language and compare it with the Latin 
and Greek, or even with the Eastern languages, we find that 
they are related to one another, shewing that they must all 
have proceeded from one original stock ; and we must accord- 
ingly assume an immense diffusion of that race ; if, moreover, 
we consider the great affinity between the Iranian and 
Sarmatian languages, these races also must originally have been 
of the same stock. Such also is the case with the Pelasgians, 
and several other nations may be conceived to have been 
akin to them, however great the extent of that race itself 
may have been. People have always been deceived in this 
case by the fact, that the Greeks often apply to themselves the 
name Pelasgians; but this confusion does not commence till a 
later period, when they were already in a state of decay. In 
the earlier ages, when the recollection of the ancient times was 
still alive, and when there existed, if not an historical tradition, 
at least an image of them, this confusion does not occur. The 
tragic poets never call the Hellenes Pelasgians ; but they justly 
apply the name to the first inhabitants of Peloponnesus, in tlie 
mythico-heroic age, for they were really Pelasgians. 

This Pelasgian race commenced on the Propontis, on the 
frontiers of Bithynia proper, between Cyzicus and the subse- 
quent Nicomedia : thei'e we fi,nd the most eastern traces of the 
Pelasgians ; from thence they occupy the whole of the west of 
Asia Minor, inhabiting a broad tract of coastland down to the 
river Maeander in the south ; there the Teucrians and Meonians 
no doubt belonged to them. We then find them in the islands 
of the Aegean, in Lesbos and Chios, where they were subse- 
quently subdued by the lonians — Lemnos and Imbros, whence 
they extend into Macedonia. The southern part of Macedonia 
is Pelasgian, so is the western part, and in fact, the whole 
country, so far as "it is comprised within a line drawn fi^om 
southern and western Macedonia to lUyricum. In later times, 
indeed, this line comprised only Epirus ; but it is evident, that 
originally the whole of Illyricum also was occupied by Pelas- 
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gians. In tlie nortli tliey extend along the whole coast, as far 
as Pannonia, and on the north of the Alps as ilir as Vindelicla, 
or the country of Bavaria. In Italy they dwelt on the coasts 
of both seas, on the Adriatic as well as on the Louver S^a. 
The Veiieti, on the Adriatic, belong to them, and the whole 
of southern Italy, south of a line extending from the mouth 
of the Liris into Apulia, is Pelasgian. The tribes which 
dwelt between them, in the mountains, w-ere probably con- 
querors, who afterwards penetrated into those countries; and 
there must have been a time when the whole country was 
Pelasgian. This is really less startling than is commonly 
imagined. ‘‘ At the time when our history begins, we find the 
Pelasgians scattered, and the process of dispersion continues 
without interruption : their greatness lies entirely beyond the 
boundaries of history. When the Greeks call them Svo-'iror- 
(jL^rarov 60vo<;^ this appellation is certainly correct as far as 
historical times are concerned.” 

The question here naturally arises, How stood the Hellenes 
in the midst of this vast Pelasgian world? were they not like- 
wise Pelasgians? I answer no, they were not Pelasgians. This 
is expressly and decidedly stated in the , testimony of the 
ancients. But Hellenes and Pelasgians ^vere kindred nations; 
identity of religion and similarity of language connected them 
with each other; here, too, we find a fundamental difference 
and a fundamental relationship, bound together by an inexpli- 
cable law.^ But how, ill the midst of the Pelasgian world, a 
people which was not Pelasgian could maintain itself in its 
isolation in the mountains, is a question which I cannot answer, 
and which you cannot expect me to answer. This much we 
can say with certainty, that the difference did not arise from a 
mixture of races. Plerodotus expressly recognises the differ- 
ence; and Aristotle also clearly distinguishes them from the 
surrounding Pelasgians. He says that the Hellenes, who were 
then called Tpaifcoi^^ dwelt upon Mount Pindus about Dodona, 
whither they had fled to escape from the flood. This allows 

^ We here pass over an account of the affinity of their languages from the 
Xcctnres of 1826, which agrees with that already published in the Lectures on 
Homan History, vol.i. p. 17 , — Ed, 

® iSeXXbs and^'EXXojv are the same name; the termination en is the same as 
the one which so often occurs in names of nations in Italy, in the fonn of em or 
as. rpatKol is probably the name which the Pelasgians gave to the Hellenes, 
whence it was adopted hy the Romans.”^ — 1826. 
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US to suppose, tliat in the early times the Hellenes were a more 
extensive nation. If this be true, and if they once did occupy 
districts in wdiicli a great portion of their race perished in 
some physical catastrophe, the question is less puzzling; and, 
in fact, it is puzzling only when we refuse to exercise the 
modesty of distinguishing between that which can be known 
and that which cannot. In such enquiries tve must always 
beware of attaching too much importance to isolated testimo- 
nies ; and although it is said, that at first the Hellenes dwelt on 
PinduSj.yet we must not suppose that all the Hellenes occupied 
Mount Pindus only. They may, very possibly, have come 
down from the mountains in the earlier times, and spread fur- 
ther, perhaps over southern Thessaly, Histiaeotis, tow'ards 
Achaia, Phthiotis, and the Dorian hills. 

We meet with inextricable difficulties, if we attempt to 
trace out and examine the ancient traditions about the different 
tribes in Greece. The Argives derive their name from the 
country of Argos, contrary to the general rule, according to 
which the names of nations exist firsts and countries derive 
their names from the nations. Argos probably signified a 
castle, a town, or something similar, and the name occurs 
in countries occupied by Pelasgians. Larissa, which also 
occurs in Pelasgian countries, and certainly signifies a strong 
castle or fort, is everywhere the name of some fortress. The 
other general names are Danai and Achaeans, which I do 
not consider synonymous. Achaeans seems certainly to have 
been the name of a special people, which was afterwards used 
in a general sense. Danai, on the other hand, never was a 
special name, hut -was probably always a general designation, 
which no doubt belonged to all Pelasgian nations. However 
much I am averse to building historical researches upon names 
of nations, still I must direct your attention to the fact that 
the name Danai has a great resemblance to other Tyrrheiio- 
Pelasgian names, and is evidently very closely akin to them. 
Danai and Daunii are unquestionably the vSame; and the 
Daunii are clearly allied to the Tyrrhenian race. Danae is said 
to have founded the Pelasgico-Tyrhenian Ardea, and on the 
other hand tlie father of Tyrrhenus (s=Turnus) was, according 
to some, called Daunus, and his mother Danae. Baums and 
Laimus, again, are the same, d and 7 in Latin, and in the so- 
called Aeolian dialect, being always exchanged for one another, 
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as in Bdfcpvov and kciy^nay Duceiim BXid Leucetius^ Launa^ 
Lavinia^ and Lavinium^ are the same as tlie different names of 
the Latins, Lavici^ Lakinii, Latini, and all these names are 
identical with Danai. Hence we may assume, that Danai 
was the peculiar name of the Pelasgians in Greece, just as 
Tyirheni and Siceli were the names of the Pelasgians in Italy. 
These are the conclusions at which I have arrived after many 
^'■ears' reflection, and I should be glad if you could become 
convinced of their truth. 


LECTURE XXIIL 

The Pelasgians, in the earliest times of Greece were, it would 
seem, clearly distinguished as Pelasgians of Thessaly, and 
Pelasgians of Peloponnesus, and to the latter the poets refer 
the name of Tyrrhenian Pelasgians. There is, however, nothing 
to justify further historical inferences from these designations. 
The Pelasgian settlements again, are distinguished by the fact 
that some are called Arcadian, and others Thessalian. The 
confusion in these names is quite endless : the different names 
of the Pelasgian nation, and the different names of the par- 
ticular tribes, are employed in such a manner, that they are 
seen in history doubled, or even trebled, in the same place, as 
if Tyrsenians and Pelasgians, Thessalians and Pelasgians, and 
Tyrsenians and Thessalians, had made war upon one another, 
whereas in reality they are the same people. Xow if the 
question be asked, whether all these peoples, which the ancients 
sometimes comprise under the general name of Pelasgians, and 
those which in different countries they expressly mention 
under this name, as in Chios and Magna Graecia, in other words, 
whether the peoples, from the Liburnians in the west down 
to the Meonians, Sicels, and Tyrsenians, were one nation in the 
sense in which the Slavonians, e.ff.piri their immense extent 
are a nation, — I answer : who can by any possibility know this? 
What rational man can you expect to express himself upon 
this subject in any other than an undecided manner? It is 
not possible here to give a decided opinion ; but considering 
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tlie vast extent of tliis nation, I certainly must suppose, that 
there existed considerable differences in the dialects and mode 
of life of various portions of it; although lAvill neither deny 
nor affirm anything. When an ancient Sieel met a Tyrrhenian 
from Samothrace, it is possible that they may have understood 
each other, just as a Cossack can, with some difficulty, be 
understood by a Bohemian, a Serbian by a Great-Russian, and 
the latter by a Bohemian, provided they have accustomed their 
ears a little to the strange dialect. But I do not mean for a 
moment to assert this, and can say nothing else concerning it 
than that the analogy of great nations proves, that there are 
always dialectic differences, and that they may become very 
strongly marked, although the identity of the nation remains. 
These differences may even become so great, that the several 
tribes do not understand one another, which is the case more 
particularly, when one portion of the nation is subdued, and 
for a time lives under another as a conquered people, adopting 
the dialect of the conquerors. The Arabs of the Peninsula 
and the Mauritanians, or inhabitants of Tunis, have great 
difficulty in understanding one another, but after all they can 
do so ; in like manner, the language of the Maltese is very 
different from theirs, and yet when you see the Maltese written, 
you can see the fundamental features of the Arabic, or, if you 
will, of the language of Tunis. Whatever may be the 
differences in words, which occur in the different Arabic 
dialects, and which kre not found at all in others, yet the 
Arabs from Syria and those from Yemep understood each other 
immediately, however mucli the country of the one may be 
separated from that of the other. Thus the whole question is 
one of those which cannot be decided. 

There is, however, good reason for regarding the Pelasgians 
as constituting the great bulk of the earliest inhabitants of 
Greece, and occupying the countries from Mount Olympus to 
Cape Taenarum, in Peloponnesus, with the exception of the 
central part of these countries, which was inhabited by the 
Hellenic race. If, in the midst of mythical traditions, we may 
venture on the dangerous experiment, of drawing historical 
conclusions from names and mythical allusions, reasons can 
certainly be found for the assertion, that the Pelasgians of 
Peloponnesus must be considered as .a population which spread 
in that country at a later period; for traditions which do not 
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occur till tlie time of the tragic poets, and perhaps of the later 
lyric poets, represent Pelops as coming from Phrygia across 
the sea into Peloponnesus; and nothing is so common as the 
expressions 6 o TavrakeLos;, who by stratagem 

acquires the sovereignty in Peloponnesus. I am not the first 
to point out that the name Pelops bears an evident relation to 
the Pelasgians; but another remark which I will add, and 
which is my own, is this:* — Pelops is very little mentioned in 
ancient Greek story, and in the early epic poets; and in them 
he cannot have been a Phrygian any more than Telephus in 
Plomer can have been a Mysian, or Priam and his sons Phry- 
gians. We have here the same case as in VirgiFs answer to 
Dante’s question, whence he was. “ I am a native of Mantua, 
and my parents were Lombards ; ” for Dante knew quite well 
that the Lombards had come into Italy long after the time of 
Virgil, His answer is just as much as if he had said, ‘‘ I am 
a Cisalpine,” which, however, would have conveyed no mean- 
ing to his hearers. If a description gains in vividness by the 
fact, that a poet designates a country according to the know- 
ledge of his audience, and uses a name which, by its allusion 
to actual circumstances, brings the subject with greater and 
increased ivipyeia before their mind, he is perfectly right in 
relying on their not connecting an erroneous idea with the 
name he employs; superficial critics may blame him for 
having employed an equivocal name, but intelligent men will 
not find fault with him. If we were to suppose, that after 
Dante^s time there had followed a period similar to that in 
antiquity; if we knew as little of the Lombards as we know 
of the history of Asia Minor; if it had been customary to 
call the ancient inhabitants of Cisalpine Gaul by the more 
recent name of Lombards, and if now any one were to infer 
from this, that the Lombards occupied that country in the 
time of the Romans, this would be just the same as when 
Pelops is called a Phrygian. The Phrygians, in those earliest 
times, have nothing whatever to do with those districts. 
Accordingly, the story of Pelops resolves itself into that well- 
known form of a myth. In order to account for the fact, that 
different countries, especially sucL as are separated by narrow 
seas, are inhabited by the same people, it is generally supposed 
that they migrated from one country into that on the other side 
of the water. This expedient is universally resorted to. In 
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like naanner, there is an ancient story among the Britains, tlmt 
Britany in Armorica received its population from Britain 
beyond the sea, at the time of the migration of nations. This 
is a complete fable, for Strabo quite distinctly says, that the 
inhabitants of Britany were, even in his time, Belgae; a state- 
ment which, on account of Caesar, has not been paid attention 
to; the Celts expelled the Belgae only from Normandy. We 
often hear of such alleged migrations. The Oenotrians and 
Evander are said to have come from Arcadia, as Pelops 
migrates from Phrygia into Peloponnesus, and the Aeolians 
from Greece to Asia Minor. The Aeolians, however, at 
least the greater part of them^ did not proceed from Greece to 
that country. That Pelops was a Phrygian, therefore, cannot 
he received as an ancient idea; and the several myths about 
his personal history, his arrival at Pisa, his contest, and the 
like, must be regarded by rational criticism as lying quite 
beyond the boundaries of history. But it is true, that the 
name of Peloponnesus has a peculiar relation to its Pelas- 
gian population; it is the peculiarly Pelasgian part of Greece, 
whereas the country now called Livadia, between the Isth- 
mus and Mount Oeta, with the exception of Attica, which 
belonged to the Pelasgians, was Hellenic. Whoever does 
not see, that in the stories of Pelops we are in the domain 
of pure fiction, must also admit the cutting up of Pelops 
and his ivory shoulder, as well as the murder of the chil- 
dren of Thyestes and the return of the sun. 

But besides the two races of the Pelasgians and Hellenes 
there occur several other tribes even within the limits of 
Greece Proper. I say intentionally in Greece Proper; we are 
here somewhat in difficulty. The ancients entertained a very 
wise and correct view; they called all the countries in which 
Greeks were settled Hellas, the most distant countries on the 
Euxine, Bosporus, and the coasts of Iberia, as well as Athens 
and Peloponnesus; but they distinguished between 'EXXa^ 
crvve')(^^ and ’'EXXa^ a'rropahtKr}. The former is mentioned by 
Scylax and Dlcaearchus,^ but the latter name was very rarely 
used. "EXXa^ ervvexh^ commenced on the coasts of Ambracia; 
but the question is, whether Thessaly belonged to Hellas or 
not. This was always a disputed point, even as late as the 
time of the Peripatetics, the disciples of Aristotle; this is a 
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remarkable circumstance, to wliidi I sball have to revert 
liereafter. 

Among tlie tribes before alluded to, tlie Caucones and 
Leleges are most frequently mentioned. They are said to have 
been of the Carian race; but if it is true that the Leleges were 
the ancestors of the Locrians, and if the latter in the catalogue 
are rightly classed among the Hellenes, this is one of those 
cases in which reconciliation is impossible. But the belief 
that a people of the Carian race dwelt in Triphylia, on the 
west coast of Peloponnesus, is one against which nothing can 
be said; for it is established on good authorities, that at one 
time the Carians occupied the Cyclades, and it is known from 
Thucydides that more than half the corpses dug up by the 
Athenians in Delos were Carians. Admitting that even at a 
very early period, the Ionian population did not bury their 
dead there, we yet see that Carians once dwelt in the island. 
And what was the case in Delos was no doubt the same in 
all the islands, and it is reserved to our times, when Greece is 
under a European government, to show this still more dis- 
tinctly; the nature of the Carian tombs will soon be known, 
partly by investigations in the Cyclades, and partly by those 
in Caria itself, as the Athenians could so easily distinguish the 
Ionian tombs. It is further not more impossible that the 
Carians should have been in Peloponnesus, than that they 
existed in Delos and all the Cyclades. It is also probable that 
the Eteocretans or original Cretans, belonged to the Carian 
nation, and the southern countries were entirely inhabited by 
that race: we find them also in Cos, Rhodes, etc. This is 
more than a mere conjecture, it is an opinion of intuitive cer- 
tainty. The Carians are altogether a non-Greek people ; they 
are as little Pelasgian as they are Hellenic; they are called 
^ap^apotjxovoLy or strange to the Greeks on account of their 
language, while a barbarous language is never assigned to the 
Teucrians or Trojans in the Homeric poems, and their names 
are Hellenic ; and although it may not be true, yet the poet 
always represents the Teucrians and Danai as understanding 
one another. The Eteocretans appear to have been modified 
by a Pelasgian immigration^ and afterwards to have been 
Hellenised by a Hellenic one.” The Lydians and Mysians 
in destructive wars took possession of the countries formerly 
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iiiliabited by Pelasgians. Teiicrians and Meonians^ likewise 
belonged to the Carians. 

The Poeni or Phoenicians were another people inhabiting 
those countries; they w^ere not widely extended, but in a 
scattered way they dwelt and ruled there, much in the same 
manner in which the Arabs do on the east coast of Africa, 
and as the Carthaginians did on the coasts of Numidia^ Mauri- 
tania, and Iberia. We are expressly told by Plerodotus, that 
in the earliest times they had a settlement in Thasos, and that 
they had gold mines there as on the opposite coast of Thrace, 
Cythera was likewise a Phoenician colony. “ The truth of 
Phoenician settlements cannot be doubted in either of these 
places; in the former we find the worship of the Phoenician 
Melkarth, and in the latter that of Mylitta. In Thera there 
are likewise traces of the Phoenicians/’ It is interesting to 
observe how the Phoenicians everywhere established themselves 
in islands of no great extent and not far from the mainland; 
from such points they were enabled, without garrisons, to rule 
over the neighbouring countries through their commerce and 
the superiority of their culture, and to extend their influence. 
I am disposed to believe that at one time the Phoenicians 
were also in possession of Aegina, particularly as the Attic 
silver mines were just opposite; as yet I do not indeed know 
of any mention of this, and have discovered no trace of it, 
but perhaps some one will yet find something to confirm my 
suspicion. On the mainland of Greece, Thebes is the only 
Phoenician colony. I have already said that I cannot under- 
stand how people can dispute and deny the Phoenician origin 
of the Thebans in opposition to the testimony of all antiquity. 
Only remember that among the few remnants which we have 
of the Boeotian language, there occurs the word Bdvva which 
evidently has an Aramaic or Phoenician root, and to which 
there is no kindred word in the Greek lancfua^?e. 

Besides these the 'Thracians also occur in our accounts. 
They are mentioned at Daulis in Phocis, in Boeotla wdiere they 
are called Aonians, Hyantes, etc., nay, even at Eleusis in 
Attica, where Eumolpus is described as a Thracian, and fights 
along with the Eleusinians against Athens. Even if we cast 
on one side everything that has no historical value, it will 
still be impossible to deny that Thracians once dwelt in those 
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districts, and tliat in central Hellas they occur between Mount 
Oeta and the Isthmus, that is, in Pliocis, Boeotla, and Attica. 
This fiict admirably agrees with my opinion that the Thracians 
were one of those nations 'which had come into Greece from 
the north, and that we have traces of the time 'when the 
Thracians had not yet spread themselves in those localities. 

I consider the boundaries of the Pelasgian country, which are 
laid clown in the “ Suppliants'” of Aeschylus, to be perfectly 
historical; nay, more, I am convinced that they are drawn too 
narrow rather than too wide, and that they extended even 
farther, so that the settlement of the Thracians in Pieria, in 
the peninsula between the Axius and the Strymon, in Phocis, 
Boeotia, and Attica, was the consequence of an invasion of the 
nation which took place at a time which ^Ye can no longer 
define. If we use the utmost care, we find a few faint traces 
of the changes that must have taken place there; hut when 
and how this happened we cannot say; this only is certain, 
that within the Pelasgian country Thracian tribes appear. 
On mount Jura we find enormous rocks torn from the Alps 
and thrown high up by a force to which the forces on our 
earth furnish no analogy, and there must have been a con- 
vulsion of the physical elements without our being able to say 
at what time, and what forces were at work there; but it is, 
nevertheless, a fact : such also is the case with the invasion of 
the Thracians and also that of the Illyrians. The latter cer- 
tainly belongs to a much later time than is generally believed; 
the Plomeric age, for example, does not know of it; but I do 
not mean to say that some of their expeditions did not take 
place at an earlier time. All the chronological statements 
about the early period of Greece are utterly worthless, and in 
my opinion the invasion of the Illyrians belongs to a very late 
period, perhaps to the thirtieth or fortieth, if not to the 
fiftieth Olympiad : it certainly did not happen much earlier. 
How then can it be said that the invasion of the Thracians 
'which the Greeks placed in the time of Pandion and Erech- 
theus, cannot be compared with it?^ I cannot admit into mj 
narrative those things which every book boldly sets forth. 

What renders the invasion of the Thracians probable, is the 

* This passage cannot he restored with certainty. We must probably supply 
the words, “ which, however, I must place at a much later time,” after the name 
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conviction wlilcli you may have of the extent of the Pelasgian 
nation. Beginning from the Propontis, they decidedly appear 
west of the Strymoii, and all the islands of the Aegean, 
between Greece and Asia, to the north ef Euboea and Chios 
belong to them ; should these islands only have been Pelasgian, 
and not also the margin of that sea, the coast of Thrace? for 
the eastern margin too was Teucrian or Pelasgian. I have no 
doubt that the northern margin also was Pelasgian, and that 
the Thracians spread over all those countries. Here we 
assuredly have the earliest traces of a devastating northern 
migi'-ation of nations, which was afterwards reproduced among 
other nations. This migration of nations was formerly not 
mentioned anywhere; a corresponding tradition describing the 
opposite direction, as traditions about settlements always do^ 
is that ancient story which is preserved only in a single pas- 
sage of Herodotus, that the Teucrians undertook a great expe- 
dition into Europe, and entirely subdued the Thracians. In 
the catalogue of ships, the Teucrian dominion is supposed to 
extend as far as the foot of Olympus, for all the nations of 
those countries set out to the support of Ilium. Whoever 
follows up those empires of ancient Greece, as they are described 
in tbe poets, and from them in the mythographers, passes from 
the dominion of history into another, where every philologer 
must indeed be at home, but which does not belong to history: 
I might just as well relate to you the stories of the Helden- 
buch, of the Edda, and the like. Hence I shall, in what 
follows, say but little, and that in a negative way, on these 
beginnings; and shall do no more than merely notice many 
of the incongruities. We must he satisfied with, seeing this 
so-called ancient history partly cut up into fragments, and 
partly reduced to a very small compass. 


LECTUEE XXIV. 

I HAVE already noticed the peculiar manner in which the 
heroic age, and especially its kingly families are made to 
disappear and perish, and that this was chiefly brought about 
through the voaroi. On their return from Troy the kings found 
evervthiner in a state of dissolution, and thev went awav. one 
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in one direction, and another in another, as Diomede and 
Philoctetes. The Odyssey relates the return of Odysseus; but 
he afterwards falls by the hand of Telegonus, and Teleniaclius 
with the latter goes to Circe in Aeaea. Minos also, whose 
race likewise disappears, and afterwards Idomeneus, perish in 
a similar manner. Minos pursues Daedalus to Sicania, and 
there meets his fate in the siege of Camicus; as this is not yet 
suiScient to get rid of the whole ancient race, the Cretans are 
said to have followed him to avenge his death, and to have all 
perished. Other Cretans again proceed with Idomeneus to 
Italy^ as it was felt improper to allow his Cretans to pass over 
into the historical period. Lastly,- Teucer goes to Cyprus in 
the same manner. All these stories evidently have no other 
meaning than to explain how the Greek people of the mythi- 
cal period and the race of heroes vanish from history. Such 
also is the meaning of the tradition of a great many so-called 
Greek or Achaean settlements after the Trojan period, all of 
which are entirely non-Greek, and even in after-times appear 
as un-Hellenic as other nations; these, too, emigrate and disap- 
pear. Other emigrations of the Greeks have an historical 
appearance, but yet their historical origin is extremely doubt- 
ful. I allude to the Aeolian and Dorian cities on the coast of 
Asia Minor. This opinion will no doubt be regarded as an 
unfaithful, nay, as an intolerable paradox; and yet 1 am 
convinced that it is not a mere conjecture, but that it might 
be fully proved, if it were possible to find testimonies; but 
this is impossible, because the history of that whole period is 
contained in poems, which furnish only detached incidents.” 
I have spoken about these colonies in my lectures on Etlino» 
graphy and Chorography. I have there directed attention to 
the fact, first that that coast as far as the Maeander^ where the 
Carian race begins, was in the earliest times inhabited by 
Pelasgian nations, Meonians, Teucrians, and others. I will 
further remind you that there were two cities of the name of 
Magnesia; the one at the foot of mount Sipylus, the other on the 
Maeander ; both were called Magnesia, in the same sense as the 
Magnesia in Greece Proper, namely, “ conntry of the Mag- 
; netes,'’^ where the existence of a town Magnesia has been 
absurdly assumed^ of which the ancients know nothing, and 
that even by the excellent D’Anville.”^ The two Asiatic towns 

* “ It is fjxtraordinarv to spp, wlijtt, aafoniRTiiTJcr wnrlra B’ AmnllA "Kqc 
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of tlie name of Magnesia were situated in the midst of the 
country, and liad no connection at all with the coast; how 
then did they arise? There is absolutely no statement respect-* 
incy their foundation. I regard them as towns of the Asiatic 
Magnetes, whom it is not necessary to suppose to have migrated 
thither from Thessaly; for as a part of the Pelasgians on the 
coast of Asia Minor were called Thessalians, it is clear that in the 
earliest times there may have existed Magnetes on the coast 
of Asia as well as about mount Pelion in Thessaly. I am 
perfectly convinced^, that in whatever manner the Aeolian 
cities may have become Greek, the main stock in the twelve 
towns (twelve towns on the coast, and a SoaSe/caTroXt? on 
mount Ida, 57 dvco was essentially a Pelasgian popu- 

lation, which became Hellenised. 

The change of language in the extension of the Hellenic 
nation appears to us very surprising; but this is one of those 
things which a man must have observed himself, in order not 
to think them incredible. In the history of nations, and in 
ethnography, we can point to many analogous cases, in which 
the many adopted the language of the few. I need, in the 
first place^ only remind you of the remarkable change of the 
Wendish and German languages, which has occurred in the 
north of Germany. The Wends dwelt in Mecklenburg, 
Pomerania, and in all the countries on the east of a line which 
runs from the Holstein canal, between Eendsburg and Kiel, east 
of Hamburg down to the frontier of the Altmark, then running 
along that frontier so as to include Magdeburg ; it then pro- 
ceeds, excluding Merseburg, towards Schleitz, leaving the ter- 
ritory of Bayreuth, Nilmberg, the Upper Palatinate on the 
west, then down again to the embouchure of the Altmlihl into 
the Danube, and across the hills towards the Inn, so as to 
include the eastern part of the Puster valley* In this great 
extent of country the Wends formed the majority of the 


with his very slender knowledge of Greek, with the help of translations and the 
like— a great proof of his geographical genius. He knew' no eastern language, 
and yet even there his keen eye hits right; the orthography in his maps of 
eastern geography is a striking proof of the fact, that even where he was deficient 
in direct knowdedge, he clearly and distinctly saw the truth. The same is the 
case in his Geography of Greece, where he has committed only a few trifling 
mistakes to which attention must be directed. Eaults in gTeat men must be 
pointed out, but not with an air of assumption and indulgence, but with a 
probatio honoris"' 
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populationj and yet tliey adopted the language of a minority 
of Germans who settled among them, except in Lnsatia and 
the neighbouring districts, Bohemia, Krain, and the adjoining 
parts of Styria. On the east of the line here described, the 
Wendish language in the eighth century was absolutely pre- 
dominant far and wide; but at present it has entirely disap- 
peared, except in the districts which I have just mentioned. 
German colonists certainly did settle there; but they were 
only a small number compared with the rest of the population. 
In some parts the Wendish dynasties remained, as in Meck- 
lenburg and Pomerania, only adopting the German language; 
the courts became Germanised, and German found a welcome 
reception in the towns, but the ancient nobility is altogether 
of Wendish origin; yet as early as the fourteenth century the 
Wendish language had entirely disappeared. No man can 
account for such a change. The most probable explanation 
would be to suppose that the Germans were not entirely 
expelled by the Wends; but the names of places and rivers 
which are altogether Slavonian, proves that the Wendish 
language was predominant. In like manner the native 
Belgian or Cymrian language in Cornwall, Cumberland, and 
to some extent also in Westmoreland has given way to the 
English without any settlement of the latter in those counties. 
In Egypt a very small number of Arabs have established 
colonies; and yet, through their influence, the ancient lan- 
guage of this very populous nation has entirely disappeared, 
except among the Christians. Throughout the north of Persia, 
in Masanderan, Shirwan and elsewhere, as well as in a great 
part of Chorassan, the number of Turks is not very great, and 
they did not establish themselves there till the eleventh 
century; and yet the Turkish language centuries ago has 
entirely supplanted that of the Persians, and so much so, that 
only the learned understand and speak Persian. This facility 
of changing languages at certain periods is a very remarkable 
phenomenon; it may often be eiffected by force. An Arab 
khalif in Spain commanded the Christians in Andalusia to 
adopt the Arabic, to prevent their having intercourse with the 
Christians of Castile, and after one generation all spoke Arabic. 
My father learned in Asia Minor, that fifty years ago the 
Christians at Caesarea spoke Greek; hut a Turkish pashah 
forbade it under penalty of death, and thus the Greek language 
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■becaine extinct. In like manner, it is true^ Albert tlie Bear 
forbade the use of tlie Wendish language in the marquisate of 
Brandenburg, but in Mecklenburg and Pomerania this was 
not the case. But even where despotism does not interfere, a 
change of language is often effected in another manner. 
Wherever Albanese colonies establish themselves among the 
modern Greeks, they retain for a time the Albanese language, 
they then become and in the end speak nothing 

but Greek. Languages, therefore, are not so constant as is 
commonly supposed. Nay, I do not consider even the phy- 
sical features of nations to be as immutable as people are com- 
monly inclined to think, except in certain forms. The features^ 
it is true, do not go beyond the marks of the race, but within 
their limits, the characteristic features are subject to changes 
in a remarkable manner. There is no doubt that in the time 
of Ammianus Marcellinus, blue eyes and fair hair were the 
general characteristics in the south of France, but in Gascony, 
the district of which he speaks, these features are no longer 
seen- On the other hand, blue eyes and fair hair were some- 
thing very extraordinary among the ancient Greeks, whereas 
at present they are very common. We might say, that this 
arises from a mixture of nations ; but the nations that might 
have contributed to such a mixture, have dark hair, like the 
Albanese. Tacitus says, that the Caledonians could be recog- 
nised by their German eyes and hair, and although the Cale- 
donians were Gael, to doubt which would be too bold, yet 
their present descendants in the Plighlands have browm eyes 
and dark hair. I make this observation, to shew how, within 
the limits of the race, the differences by which the single 
tribes are distinguished, may without difficulty be conceived 
in the course of time to have become altered, or to have dis- 
appeared. How many people are there at present in Germany 
with dark hair, and how rare is the ancient German hair in 
Upper and even in Lower Germany? It is a correct obser- 
vation that the peculiar German hair as described by the 
Eomans, disappears more and more in the north of Germany, 
and a century hence it will probably be very rare; the pro- 
gress is so remarkable. In districts which I know well, I have, 
even since my boyhood, observed a marked diminution, and 
old people have made the same observation. 

According to what I have here said, it is vei'y possible that 
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tlie Pelasgian nations exchanged tlieir own language for the 
Greek, at which we can be as little surprised as at the fact that 
subsequently the Greek nation unquestionably, to a certain 
extent, adopted the Macedonian language. 

This, 1 think, is sufficient as an introduction to the earliest 
history of Greece. I shall be obliged to lay before you many 
things in a manner, as if I were speaking historically on 
mythical subjects ; but I think I have sufficiently cautioned 
you. The ancient Greeks had the inclination peculiar to human 
nature, to derive all that exists from individual persons. I 
shall now describe to you the conditions of the separate 
countries. 

A Jove principium ! let us therefore begin with Athens. 

Ill the earliest times of which we have any definite in- 
formation, we find at Athens a people, which is called Ionian. 
It is divided into four tribes, like all the lonians wherever 
they are met with ; each tribe is subdivided into three 
phratries^ and each phratria contains thirty fyevT} or genies» 
This Ionic condition of Athens is said to have been brought 
about by an immigration of the fugitive lonians, who on being 
expelled, by the Achaeans from Aegialea, threw themselves 
into Attica, and there met with a friendly reception and protec- 
tion from the natives; but it is contrary to all experience and 
possibility that a people received in such a manner, should 
acquire such an influence as to impress its own character upon 
those who received it. At the same time we hear of a change 
of dynasty. The immigrating people is governed by the royal 
race of the Nelids, which has otherwise disappeared ; that race 
steps into the place of the Theseids, and Theseus with his race 
vanishes from Attic history, being expelled according to some 
accounts by a or, according to others, spontaneously 

resigning his sovereignty and kingly dignity. If I am not very 
much mistaken, there must have existed in the earlier ages yet 
another tradition, namely that Theseus never returned from 
the lower world, and that this was the cause of the disappear- 
ance of the ancient royal house of Athens. Thus Virgil says ; 
sedet aeternumque sedehit infelix Theseits; though Horace, it 
is true, speaks differently ; Nec Lethaea valet Theseus abrumpere 
caro vincula Firithoo-. All. these mythical stories are nothing 
but means of disguising this disappearance, which completely 
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resembles that of other heroic families. There is, moreover, 
quite a different Attic account of the immigration of the 
lonlans; for it is also said, that Ion, son of Xiitlius, was 
received by the Athenians as Polemarchus: here then we see 
no friemlly reception, but the lonians appear at once as 
rulers.*^";, . • 

But the fact that the lonians were the rulers might after- 
wards easily be forgotten in consequence of a reaction. For 
by the side of the ruling people there e^cisted in Attica, from 
the earliest times, another under the name of SiJ/Ao? or the 
commonalty. According to the universal experience, which 
we must bear in mind in regard to all political constitutions of 
antiquity, the practice was, that after a conquest, the ancient 
or native population, unless it was reduced to slavery, and 
thus dissolved (as was the case, e.g.^ in Magna Graecia, where 
the Peksgians became the bondmen of the Achaean colonists) 
formed a distinct body by itself, standing under the sovereignty 
of the ruling people, but having no share in their institutions. 
Such must have been the case in Attica. In the history of 
modern times, too, this pregnant observation has not been duly 
attended to. When after the conquest, the Kentish men 
revolted, and the English demanded of their king the recog- 
nition of the laws of Edward the Confessor, we must not 
imagine that the Normans are meant there — the king’s people 
had nothing to do with the affair — ^but they were the ancient 
inhabitants of Kent, who had capitulated, retained their 
rights, and had not adopted the coutumes of the Normans: 
there the ancient law of succession also was still in force. 
Hence the movement was confined to the Anglo-Saxons, and 
the Normans had nothing to do with it. This distinction goes 
through the whole history of the middle ages; and whoever 
does not bear it in mind, or imagines that, in consequence of 
the migration of nations, or of subsequent conquests, the original 
inhabitants had been absolutely reduced to slavery, is labouring 
under a most grievous mistake, and is like one who walks with 
his eyes closed. I can refer you to my history of Rome, where 
I have fully examined this subject.^- I have there established 

® Tlie lonians, again, are said to liaye migrated from Attica to Aegialea, 
whence they afterwards returned. See Strah. p. 383, c. — E d. 

** Comp. History of JRome^ Toi. i. p. 405, fall. ; also Lectures on Moman History^ 
vol. L p. 93, foil. 
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tlie fact that the commonalty in the cities comprises the whole 
body of free men who do not participate in the sovereign 
power ; and I constantly find additional proofs to confirm what 
I have there said. Within these few days I have discovered a 
fresh one in Meyer von Knoiiau’s History of Switzerland, a 
work written in a very excellent spirit, and deserving of all 
praise: it was not until about the year 1720, that the people 
of Berne changed the inscription on their seal: Civitas et 
coimnunitas Bernensis into Res ‘puhlica Be^mensis* The excellent 
chronicle of Cologne is likewise of great importance in this 
respect : from it we can best learn the constitutions of the cities 
in general, and hence also those of the other German cities in 
the middle ages. Old jSTicholas Karbach, unlearned as he was, 
yet in his translation of Livy, had a clear insight into the 
circumstances described, and hit the right thing in rendering 
T. Quinctio ex patrihus^ this or that one ex plehe collega dakis^ 
by. To T. Quinctius, who was elected from among the houses 
(Geschlechter')^ so and so was given from the commonalty 
{Gemeindey' This exactly confirms what I have said about 
the commonalty: the houses and the commonalty were 
essentially opposites. Such a demoSf or commonalty, existed 
in Attica beside the ancient race, and was not contained in it. 
This fact has not yet been sufficiently recognised, and in Greek 
history the old erroneous notions are still kept up. The party 
disputes which occur in the Attic demos, ^ are those which 
always show themselves, when the demos begins to feel its own 
power, and is strong enough to desire a union and equal rights 
with the burgesses. The latter then form one party, and the 
demos the other; and as .soon as the demos has acquired 
sufficient strength it unites with the burgesses. 

From the existence of this demos, you must see that Attica 
was conquered by a foreign people,, the lonians. We may, 
without committing an error, call the ancient Atticans Cranai, 
if we prefer that ancient designation. This was originally the 
name of the Atticans “as a distinct branch of the Pelasgians,” 
while afterwards the name is also applied to the new Athenian 
people. Wherever different tribes settle one after another in 

* ** Ho where do we find better expositions of the ancient names of these 
parties, than in the republics of Switzerland, In Graubiindeu we find ‘ the 
people of the mountain,’ and * the people in the valley/ which answers to the 

(rreek ZidnoLQi and KreSicTs: the irdooLkci are * the people of the coast.’ ” 
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tlie same country, tlie names in tlie course of time accumulate, 
and are given to the same people, as if they were sjnonymes. 
It was the latter Alexandrians in particular, the rhetoricians 
and poets, who confounded names which earlier writers had 
accurately distinguished: thus they speak of Mopsopla, Cranai, 
and the like. 

The four tribes of the lonians are undoubted ; their names 
were FeXeavre^ (this is the right form and not TeXeovre?), 
AijLfcopehi ""ApjaSefs and These names, from their 
resemblance to those of castes, had led me for a long time^^ to 
believe that they alluded to the existence of castes in Attica; 
they may in Greek signify priests, warriors, agriculturists, and 
shepherds, and the tribes have accordingly been regarded as 
so many castes. ’ApyaSe? was taken as ipjarai, and it is not 
impossible that the latter form might have been changed into 
the former; but besides this somewhat violent change, the 
explanation became rather unsatisfactory, for this reason, that 
the class of the 07rX??T69, which surely ought to have been at 
least the second, is mentioned last, and hence this name has 
been connected with oirXorepoi, the younger. But G. Her- 
mann, in his preface to the Ion of Euripides, denies the 
allusion of these names to castes altogether; and I agree with 
him. The four Attic tribes have no reference whatever to 
castes, they are only an ordinary national division, the names 
of which are indeed strange; but we can make nothing of 
them. According to another account, the original number of 
the Attic tribes was three ; and this may be true, if we refer 
the statement to the ancient conquered people, the demos; 
but as they axe mentioned under the new names of evira- 
rpiBat^ fyecofiopoi, Sriputovpfyoi^ etc., the statement is quite 
uncertain. This has already been intimated by G. Hermann ; 
and I express it still more emphatically, that these three tribes 
must be rejected. I am, indeed, abstractedly inclined to believe, 
that the division into three tribes, which we find among the 
Dorians and Eomans, and which the Italian Tyrrhenians seem 
to have had in common with the Achaeans, existed also among 
the ancient Pelasgian inhabitants of Attica, but at the same 
time I am of opinion that it must be looked for rather in the 
ancient designations, ‘‘people of the hills, “people of the 
plain, etc. ’ ■ . , , 
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LECTUEE XXV. 

In attempting to separate and arrange tlie periods and 
elements in ancient Greek history, we ninst be prepared for 
frequently meeting with different cases, in which we cannot 
say with certainty, whether a given historical fact is to be re- 
ferred to this or to that relation. Such are the accounts of the 
ancient dodecai^olis of Attica: it is difEcult to say to what 
period it must be assigned, though it is probable that it belongs 
to the ante~Ionian period , and corresponds to a subdivision of 
the three tribes of the Cranai into twelve; but in the Ionian 
period, too, we find such a division into twelve, in the case of 
the 'phratriae. Everywhere in Greece we meet with a twofold 
division. In many cases, there existed a fundamental division 
into three phylae or tribes, as, for example, among the Dorians, 
probably among the earliest Athenians, and among the 
Arcadians, where we find the three tribes of the Maenalians, 
Parrhasians, and Azanians. In this Arcadian trichotomy each 
of the three tribes is subdivided into four parts. The same 
trichotomy also occurs among the Italian nations, probably 
those of the Tyrrhenian stock : at Eome, as at Sparta, each of 
the three was subdivided into ten ; and it is possible that this 
subdivision into ten existed among all the Dorians. The other 
fundamental division is that into four tribes. The nations 
among which we find the division into three, are evidently 
independent of the system of castes; but we are on the whole 
too much inclined to conceive the tribes as partaking of the 
nature of castes. This is one of those conceptions which were 
generally adopted about the end of the last century. I myself 
for a long time believed it to be correct; but I have subse- 
quently convinced myself, that the tribes have nothing to do 
with a system of castes. Such a system, it is true, has often 
been the characteristic feature of tribes, but wherever this has 
been the case, it arose out of conquests. The fundamental 
divisions into three and four, are frequently found combined 
in the subdivisions. Both divisions are of primitive origin; 
with those nations, among which no conquest can be shown to 
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single city rises to the rank of a state, the division is commonly 
based upon the gentes. The tiichotomy occurs in the Doric 
states of Peloponnesus, of Avhich there were three, viz. Argos, 
Lacedaemon or Sparta, and Messene: there the original division 
of the people exists at the time of the conquest. They have 
several local subdivisions, but everywhere the Dorians appear 
as TptxdlKe^^ or divided into three tribes. The subdivision in 
the separate Doric states appears to have been six-fold or 
thrice threerfold, as on the coasts of Asia Minor; in Rhodes it 
was three-fold. Wherever the number of tribes is four, each 
is subdivided into three, and where the number of the tribes 
is three, they axe subdivided into four, so that the result is the 
same,^ The dodecagolis of Attica, therefore, might represent 
the twelve phratriae of the four Ionic phylae ; but it is more 
probable, that it was an ante-Ionian division, whether the 
fundamental division was into four or into three tribes. 

Cecrops and his race disappear from the ancient history of 
Attica; Cranaus is only mentioned here and there; and Theseus 
disappears, no one knows how. I have already mentioned the 
different ways, in which his disappearance is accounted for. 
According to some accounts, he introduced the democratic 
form of government; but was rewarded with ingratitude, and 
was expelled by Menestheus, for which there is no other 
reason, but because in the catalogue of ships, the latter is 
mentioned as prince of Athens* But that catalogue is a 
strange piece of composition. In the Iliad nothing is said 
about the Theseids. Theseus goes to Scyros^ and subsequently 
when liis bones were found there, they were gigantic, like those 
of Orestes. The heroes belong to an entirely different period 
from that of later mortals, and are of quite a different stature. 
That the Odyssey is of a much more recent date, may be seen 
from the fact, that in the Iliad the heroes are conceived 
vaguely as mighty and gigantic beings, while the poet of the 
Odyssey conceives Odysseus as a man of small stature, and in 
form and size like other men. The poet of tlie Iliad would 
have considered it impossible, that Ajax, or any other of his 
heroes, could have concealed himself under a ram, and have 
been thus carried oiit of the cave, as Odysseus is described to 
have done. Polyphemus still ' belongs to those ancient heroes. 
There are many more such distinguishing characteristics, 

^ The terms eBvm I- « 
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Wliat I lieie call much more recent, means a limidred, or 
perhaps two hundred years; and this is a very long time, for a 
period of a few years may produce mighty changes, while 
sometimes slight changes are the work of a century. In Italy, 
matters at the end of the eighteenth century were almost the 
same as they had been at the beginning; whereas in Germany, 
the period from 1750 to 1770 was equal to a century in its 
effects upon literature, opinions, general relations, in short 
upon every thing. Even if no date is printed in a German book, 
we may easily discover at once, whether it has been printed 
before the year 1750 or after 1760, Consequently the period 
of such a change as that from the Iliad to the Odyssey cannot 
be measured. 

Now Menestheus is prince of Athens ; but, afterwards, the 
Menestheids disappear, and the Theseid Thymoetes is again in 
possession of the throne. Then come the Nelids, who were 
expelled from Pylos, and were received at Athens. Thjmioetes 
is un warlike; Athens is hard pressed by the Boeotians; the 
Nelid Melanthus accepts the challenge to a single combat 
with the Boeotian Xanthus, conquers him by stratagem, and 
gains the sovereignty. According to others, it was Andro- 
pompus, and not Melanthus, that conquered Xanthus. Another 
story again states, that Melanthus was not a Nelid ; that the 
Nelids indeed came to Athens, but did not reign there; 
others again say, that the Nelids were the ancestors of 
Neileus, who went to Ionia.® Everything is here in a state 
of confusion. It is remarkable to see with what a ridiculous 
tenacity the mythical history is believed by the scholars 
of other nations, especially by the French, who are other- 
wise not over fond of believing. But I -will explain to you, 
by an example, how the matter stands, and how the most 
different traditions are current by the side of one another. The 
grammatical period of Alexandria has much that is excellent; 
and if I had the power of conjuring, I would summon an Alex- 
andrian grammarian to appear before me : but they also had 
much that was perverse, as all of us have to pay our tribute to 
the time in which we live. Thus there existed different versions 
of these traditions, which were current one by the side of the 
other ; and those grammarians melted them together in a 
singular manner; leaving out some things here, and adding 
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otters tliere, they made them up in one whole. A particularly 
striking example is furnished by Pausanias (an author of 
mediocre qualities, but whose work, on account of the matter 
it contains, a scholar cannot read too often, nor, at the same 
time, too cautiously) in his account of the succession of the 
kings of Thebes. There we find the greatest changes of this 
kind: one race after another appears; and one retires to make 
room" for another. Cadmus goes to the Encheleans for no 
other reason but because another tradition, having in view 
the Autochthones or Spartae, takes no notice of him. Echion 
is one of the Spartae, and his son Pentheus is ruler, but as he 
is persecuted by Dionysus, we again have members of the 
race of Cadmus. They reign untfi the first wars between the 
brothers Eteocles and Polynices; they then disappear, and 
Creon, the son of Menoeceus appears as ruler. Was he origi- 
nally a brother of Jocaste, or was he introduced as such by 
the poets? Creon disappears without leaving issue ; and his 
place is occupied by Laodamas, a son of Eteocles. Over- 
powered by the Epigoni, he retires and goes to the Illyrians. 
Thersander, one of the Epigoni, then comes forward, and 
disappears again; he accompanies the Atreids to Troy, and 
falls by the hand of Telephus in Mysia, to make room for 
Peneleus in the catalogue of ships. Thus another race is in 
possession of the throne of Thebes. But Peneleus falls, and 
the descendants of Cadmus again come to the throne, until the 
very last is expelled by the Erinnyes of Laius. This is a striking 
example of the variety of changes; we have here to some extent 
traditions running parallel to and independent of one another, 
which have been combined into one by tlie Alexandrians. 

Eor these reasons, I do not place the slightest reliance on 
the history of the kings of Attica, down to the very end of it, 
any more than on the story of the death of Godrus, which, in 
the ancient tradition, was assuredly not represented in the 
manner in which it is now current, and according to which 
the Dorians lost their courage in consequence of their having 
killed the king; but the ancient account. frankly owned that 
the king’s death had the effect of a talisman, by which the 
Dorians were conquered. His self-sacrifice is quite an Attic 
conception, like that of the daughters of Leon and Erechtheus, 
a branch of that belief which pervades the history of Attica, 
that the state was saved by the ^crifice of its kings. But 
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wlio would, on this account, douht the faet^ that Athens was 
once governed by kings? All the tribes of Greece anciently 
had kings belonging to some heroic family. It is even pos- 
sible, that among the names of kings which have come down 
to us, one or other is a genuine name of a real king; but he 
who could distinguish these from those invented by the poets, 
would be to me a magnus Apollo ; and if any one presumed to 
do it, I should refuse to listen to him as an arrogant person. 
All we can say is, that there were kings at Athens, and that 
it is true and very credible, that they belonged to the race 
(j€V09) of the Keleids; and lastly, that subsequently they 
obtained the name of ap')( 0 VT 6 <^, that of being taken 

from them. But the name of the first archon for life, Medon, 
itself signifies the ruler,” and I am very far from considering it 
as an historical name : like that of Codrus, it belongs to the my- 
thical period. Chronologers may say what they please, all the 
years of the archons for life have as little authenticity as those 
of Theseus and Erechtlieus. We see only a few features which 
we may translate. One of them is the migration of Neleus to 
Ionia, which cannot be otherwise interpreted than that people 
actually emigrated from Attica into Ionia. This fact itself I 
do not doubt at all, any more than the fact that, perhaps at a 
somewhat later time, the lonians spread their conquests from 
Attica over the Cyclades ; and these very emigrations may 
have been the cause and occasion of the Atticans to some 
extent shaking ofiT the yoke of the lonians, and of the demos 
recovering great power in Attica. Afterwards, it is true, the 
four tribes of tbe lonians continued to exist; but along with 
the (f>vXal, <j>parpLat, and yevT}^ we also find the inhabitants of 
the country, or the demos, enjoying a political existence. The 
traditions of the expedition of Neileus^ to Ionia, is a trans- 
placing of the royal dynasty into those parts. The details, as, 
for example, that a swarm of bees points out tbe road to the 
lonians, belong altogether to poetry,” 

In Ionia again the lonians appear divided into twelve parts, 
just as they are said to have been in Acbaia. There is this re- 
markable circumstance connected with the name of the lonians, 
that it is the one, by which all Oriental nations designate all 
^ “ Neileus, as tlie name of the leader of the Codrids, is more correct than 
ITeleus. The name was probably invented, and reminds us of Neilosj the son 
of Neileus is called Aegyptus. Relations are. here concealed, which w'e cannot 
discover.” — 1826, 
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Greeks, calling tliem Javan. This we sec from tlie Old 
Testament, and it is tlie case among tlie Arabs and Persians 
of the present day, as it was among tlie ancient Persians. 
We know this from Herodotus, and from tlie joke in the 
Acharnenses of Aristophanes, where the false ambassador of 
the Persians tells the Athenians, that they should not obtain 
any money, and calls them, in a soinewliat corrupt form, 
'^^laovav. This circumstance proves, that the lonians must 
have inhabited those districts in very ancient times, which 
cannot be well reconciled with the ordinary notions of the 
Ionian settlements in Asia Minor. The settlements of the 
Athenians in the Cyclades may belong to somewhat more 
recent times than those on the coasts of Asia Minor. At a later 
period, the lonians of Athens are found spread abroad every- 
where, and that, too, in the countries where the catalogue of 
ships points out nations altogether different; as, for example, 
in Euboea, whither the lonians are said to have gone from 
Attica; afterwards in the Chalcidian and Eretrian colonies; 
they are, in general, diffused far and wide. These colonies 
were not called Attic, though they regarded Athens as their 
mother city. This is a preliminary sketch of the earliest 
affairs of Attica. We shall hereafter give the history of the 
Greek colonies, and now pass on To the other great branch 
of the Greeks, the Dorians. 

Herodotus says of the Dorians that they were an e6vo<i ttov- 
'KvTfKdvTjTOV Kapra^ which had also changed its name, and 
were distinguished from the lonians or Pelasgians as an e5ro9 
"EXA.tjvt/cov. They connected their own traditions, and per- 
haps still more those of the nations subdued by them, with the 
race of the ancient mythical rulers in Peloponnesus. This 
seems to have no other foundation than that, according to a 
peculiarity, to which I have directed your attention in the 
history of Cambyses, the nation after a change of government 
connects the new ruler with itself. When a conquered people 
again collects itself, gaining fresh strength and rising against 
oppression, it endeavours, in some way or other, to appropriate 
the ruler to itself, oimewfaLj as Herodotus says. In this 
manner, the Egyptians identified Cambyses with themselves, 
and afterwards the Persians and ■ Egyptians did the same in 
regard to Alexander. What trouble has been taken by the 
Anglo-Saxon chroniclers to connect the family of William the 
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Conqueror witli the Saxons! The same was the case with 
the Peloponnesians^ who attempted to render the foreign domi- 
nion bearable, bj connecting the princes of the Dorians, their 
tyrants, with the ancient family of the Perseidae, which before 
the time of the Atreids had possessed the lawful sovereignty 
in Peloponnesus. Thus I account for the origin of the tradition, 
that Hyllus, the son of Heracles, was adopted by AegimiuSj 
the ancient king of the Dorians. The most ancient tradition 
evidently connected the Doric princes with Aegimius, and 
then again put him in connection with the Heracleids.” There 
existed, as late as the time of the Alexandrians, an epic poem 
on this Aegimius, which was certainly of ancient origin, and 
which no doubt, also contained the stories about liylliis. The 
conquest itself was related in the Naupactia. Thus the 
Heracleids were connected with the earlier mythical families 
of Peloponnesus, and were by adoption introduced into the 
royal stock of the Dorians. Such things are, of course, of no 
historical value, nor will we allow ourselves to be guided by 
them; but we mention this expedition of the Dorians into 
Peloponnesus only as a conquest of that peninsula by a northern 
people which descended from its mountains. 

In regard to the previous seats of the Dorians, we after- 
wards find a Amph rerpaTroXt^^ which itself may perhaps 
have been a rpL7roXi<;^ though it is certainly more probable 
that the ancient Doris was a rerpaTToXt*;. It is possible that 
there may have been two other tetrapoleis, so that the division 
into three here again passed over into a division into four, 
and thus, perhaps, the tetrapolis itself constituted one-third 
of a greater body, a of which the two other 

thirds were lost. But it certainly is also possible, that one- 
fourth of the one tetrapolis may have been lost. 


LECTURE XXVL 

It is one of the most mysterious and strangest phenomena to 
find it stated, that the great Doric nation of Peloponnseus 
■came from the small AwpU rerpd*iroXt,s near mount Pindus, 
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But the supposition that this little district contained their 
original seats is absolutely impossible. There are, howeyer, 
other similar, though equally mysterious, phenomena yrhich 
may throw light iipon it. As an instance, I will mention the 
nation of the Aiigli and their relation to the small district in 
the duchy of Schleswig, which is at present known under the 
name of Angeln. That small tract of country, though it is 
commonly and thoughtlessly believed, cannot have been the 
native land of the nation of the Angii who migrated to 
Britain. They did, no doubt, occupy the modern Angeln, 
hut their country must have been far more extensive, so that 
the district now bearing their name contains only a small 
portion which remained, at the time of the emigration, be- 
tween the Jutes, Frisians and Saxons. In like manner, I am 
firmly convinced, that the Doric nation, previous to its mi- 
gration into Peloponnesus, occupied a far larger extent of 
country, either including a part of the north of Aetolia or 
Phocis, or any other of the adjacent countries. ‘‘ Such a state 
of thinsrs is alluded to in the statement of Plerodotus, that the 
Dorians had wandered much, and formerly dvrelt on mount 
Pindus. When the ancients speak of migrations, they fre- 
quently allude only to very ancient accounts of the seats 
occupied by nations before they disappeared, or before they 
were torn asunder by immigrations; and, according to this 
view, the Dorians would have occupied the country from mount 
Pindus to Parnassus and Oeta.^'" A migration of Aetolians 
into Elis and Peloponnesus is mentioned as having occurred 
simultaneously with the Doric expedition, or is at least put 
ill a legendary connection with it, and that too in a tradition 
which we cannot well refuse to believe. But the expedition 
of the Dorians here appears in the light of an actual emigra- 
tion rather than of a conquest, while that of the Aetolians 
must be conceived as an expedition undertaken with a view 
to make conquests. The Aetolians doubtless were not nearly 
so numerous as the Dorians/ who founded three kingdoms in 
Peloponnesus, while the former made themselves masters of 
Elis alone. But to speculate upon their numbers would be 
foolish and absurd. 

We must pass over all the detail connected with the return 
of the Heracleids as fabulous. ; The expedition is described as 
a return of the^lieracleids, who. establish their claims to the 
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government of Peloponnesus,” and tlie people, compared with 
the royal family, plays a subordinate part: this is altogether 
a poetical mode of dealing with a subject, for the poet, 
preserving the detail, forgets that which is of a general 
character.” Moreover, all that is related about the first 
attempt of Hyllus to invade the peninsula by the Isthmus — 
how afterwards the Heracleids tried it by sea, and built ships 
— how the oracle commanded them to follow the three- eyed 
Oxyius — how then they met the one-eyed Oxylus riding on an 
ass — and how finally, under his guidance, they conquered Pelo- 
pennesus from Naupactus; all this, I repeat^ is fabulous, and 
we consign it to its place among mythical stories.^ The 
history of the great epochs and migrations that belong to 
periods of which no contemporary written records are extant, 
has this great disadvantage, that the historical accounts of 
those changes do not extend down to the real beginning of 
the truly historical times, but subsequently the gap is filled up 
where both ends are known, and where it is certain that the 
inhabitants are later immigrants. The instinctive desire of 
man to fill up what is deficient, which manifests itself in 
spiritual and intellectual matters as well as in the physical 
process of development, led men to invent and record the 
story of an immigration. When this is once done, every- 
thing, according to a natural paralogism, is credulously taken 
for true tradition, and posterity forgets that the things recorded 
many centuries after the event, though the record itself may 
be centuries old, yet has no more authenticity, than if the 
story were now written down for the fii'st time. The traditions 
which Mr. Ellis, the missionary, wrote down in Hawai, and to 
which I have already alluded, are a remarkable instance of 
this kind. These traditions of the natives are very un- 
trustworthy, even when they do not go back further than a 
few generations; now, if we imagine that they were recorded 
a few thousand years ago, and had come down to us, would 
they be more authentic than they now are ? Such is the 
nature of the accounts aboxit the Doric migration. The 
Dorians certainly did immigrate into Peloponnesus; they are by 
no means the ancient inhabitants who dwelt there in the 

* “ Fabulae like the Greek are words which have lost their dignity. 
Stories like that of Coriolanus and others were certainly not called fabulae; 
fuhulari and confahulari signify to * relate stories.’ ” t 
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Biytliical times of tlie Danai, as for example in the reign of 
tlie Atreids; hut can 'we infer from this, that we know 
anything historical about their immigration? My decided 
opinion is, that we do not possess the slightest historical 
knowledge of the circumstances accompanying the conquest. 
All the stories about it, as those of the fights of Tisamenus, 
the son of Orestes, with the Dorians, of the Achaeans throwing 
themselves upon the lonians, of the emigration of the latter, 
and the like, are quite irreconcileable with the traditions of 
the preceding period ; the whole account does not possess a 
shadow of historical truth. It is here that we miss Ephorus 
very painfully/^ It is a curious circumstance, that in all the 
three Doric kingdoms the filiation of the names in the royal 
families does not connect them with the first ancestor as his 
successors; thus we find no Cresphontids in Messene, no 
Aristodemids in Sparta, nay not even Eurysthenids and 
Procllds, for these names were not in use, but the Eurypontids 
and Agiads are referred to Eurysthenes and Procles, just as in 
Messene the Aepytids were traced to Cresphontes. It is quite 
certain that these things do not belong to history : Cresphontes 
and Aristodernus are absolutely nothing but heroes, epony- 
mous names of heroes like those from which the Attic phylae 
derived their names. It is a mere genealogical invention of 
the Spartans, that the ancestors of their two kings are 
described as twin brothers; such was certainly not the view 
represented in the ancient order of things, as is clear even 
from the nature, forms, and institutions of the Spartan Gerusia, 
which I have explained in my history of Eome.^ In all 
antiquity, the forms of a state are based upon numerical com- 
binations, and in most cases upon a trichotomy, which was 
further subdivided, sometimes by four and sometimes by ten. 
Thus W'C have senates of 300, and where there is a division 
into four, as in Attica during the Ionic period, of 400, and 
in all the Achaean cities, as at Croton in the time of Pytha- 
goras^ of 300. But a senate of twenty-eight, like the Gerusia 
of Sparta, is altogether opposed to the notions of antiquity. 
It might be said that they represented the number of days in 

2 Yol. I p. 339. 

® “ In features of this kind we can often recognise what is correct and ancient. 
Thus, in the life of Pythagoras, we find . several things which are certainly 
derived from Aristoxenus ” (larahlich. § 254).- 
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a lunar montli, but tbe number seven had not the significance 
among the Greeks which it had among the Phoenicians and 
Jews. The kings^ moreover, were members of the Gerusia, 
so that there were thirty Gerontes, one for each d>/Sa or yero?, 
and ten for each phyle. Each of the kings represented an 
aba or genos^ and they did not belong to the same phyle. 
The opinion about the twin origin of the kings, therefore, 
is nothing but a disguised account of the union of two phylae, 
like the union of the Eamnes and Tities at Eome.^^ These 
twm phylae, however, are not equal to each other, but the one 
always ranks higher than the other: one of the kings belongs 
to the noblest race, and the other, the Eurypontid, to a lo\ver 
one, uTToSeecrrepT??, as Plerodotus says. ‘‘We see 

then that the Eurypontids were inferior in rank to the Agiads, 
just as the Tities were inferior to the Eamnes.” Eiirysthenes 
and Procles are the eponymi of those families, and Eurypon 
and Agis the ancient kings to whom the families were actually 
traced; and they may be historical personages. The first 
kings after the conquest of Sparta are not authentic : authen- 
ticity does not commence in the history of the Spartan kings, 
until the time of Eurypon and Agis : from their time I have 
no hesitation in recognising them as historical, though it does 
not follow, that all details related about them are historical. 
The most important events are still uncertain in their con- 
nection with individuals, and have undoubtedly not always 
been assigned to the right person. In the days of Herodotus 
people did not believe that they knew much about the early 
kings, but afterwards they began more and more to imagine 
that they had an accurate knowledge of them. 

The number of the Doric states in Peloponnesus was three, 
according to the characteristic division of the nation; “ this 
division into three was unconnected with the number of their 
leaders.” What Plato in his Eepublic says about these Doric 
states is very well worth reading and pondering. I regret 
that he did not write a history of Greece, which he would 
have been quite competent to do; it would have been a very 
excellent work, and perhaps more salutary than many a specu- 
lation: he might have been a Thucydides in his way. All 
he says about the Doric states is to the point. We shall here 
proceed in a direction quite the reverse of that which is com- 
monly followed in the accounts of that period: we go against 
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tlie current of tlie stream towards its source; -wliere it flows 

from wild districts; and wliere we can no longer pass along 

its lianksy we must be satisfied witli inquiring after and 

tracing' tlie direction of its course. I knoiv notliiiio; of tlie 
,0 

foundation of tlie*se Doric states, notliing of tlie division of 
tlie country among Temenus, Crespliontes, and Aristodeinus : 
I leave tliese things to the tragic poets; they belong to the 
mythical history, which, however, must be familar to every 
scholar. The sons of Antiope and the family of Crespliontes 
likewise do not belong to our history. liMien history com- 
mences, we find the Dorians as conquerors settled among sub- 
dued Aciiaeans, and their conquest is divided into three very 
unequal states. The belief that the lot of Messene was the 
most enviable, is one of those points for which it is impossible 
to account, for Argos, the kingdom of the Temenids, was by 
far the largest and wealthiest. 

Argos embraced not only the country afterwards called 
Argolis including Acte, Corinth, and Sicyon, but also Plilius 
and the western coast of the Argolic gulf as far as Malea; and 
Philip, son of Arayntas, subsequently restored to Argolis these 
ancient boundaries. Aegina also belonged to it, and in its 
widest extent, even Megara. Hence the story of the stratagem 
of Crespliontes, whereby he secured Messene to himself, and 
of the superiority of Messene, must have arisen at a later 
time, perhaps not long before the Persian wars, wdieii Argos 
was very small and in a state of decay, I wish to convince 
my hearers and readers that I am an eneinj^ to paradoxes, 
and that my object is to arrive at ,a result, which does not 
differ from the basis of the common opinion. Argos, as a 
city, is not older than the Doric period; in the ante-Doric 
times Mycenae was the capital of Argos, and this Argos is 
never anything else than the name of the country. Our own 
filth eriand is strangely cut up into a number of states, and on 
a map it presents a most singular appearance; but it -would be 
a most beautiful ensemble in comparison with Peloponnesus; 
if we conceive it, as must, from the description in the 
Homeric catalogue To put Argos thus by the side of Mycenae 
is the greatest absurdity; the distance between them is scarcely 
four English miles, and they almost run into one another, 
wlience they have been so frequently, confounded by the tragic 
writers, as by Sophocles. Two capitals of two considerable 
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kingdoms cannot liave been situated so close to eacli otlier. 
For tliis reason subsequent stories made Diomede disappear: 
in consequence of domestic afflictions be emigrates to Italy, 
and bis kingdom becomes vacant; it is given to Mycenae, and 
all difficulty is got over. But tbe plain and evident truth is, 
tliat Argos as a city did not exist before tbe time of tbe 
Dorians. Tbe ancient fortress of Larissa may have existed for 
a long time previously, but tbe kingdom of Diomede by tbe 
side of Mycenae is only an imaginary double kingdom, wbicb 
the mytbus has vaguely placed in tbe ante-Hellenic period 
in tbe country of Apia, and to remove wbicb many attempts 
-worn made even in early times.^ Tbe fact is that tbe Dorians 
in dividing tlm country, according to the peculiarity of tbe 
Greek tribes, into three great states, also built capitals for 
themselves from wdiicb they governed their dominions. 

Whether Slessene in ancient times was a town, or only tbe 
fort Ithorne on the bill, is a question which was disputed 
among tbe ancients themselves. I have no doubt that Messene 
belongs to tbe earliest part of the Doric period, that is, to the 
time of the kings; tbe w^alls, ■which are seen to this day, 
certainly belong to a much earlier age than that of Epami- 
nondas. Sparta, too, was newly built; in Homer it is called 
Lacedaemon; Sparta is a more recent name, and I do not 
consider it improbable, that it was altogether a Doric city, and 
was built by the Dorians. My opinion is, that Amyclae was 
the ancient capital of Lacedaemon, and in the Achaean period, 
Lacedaemon was probably the name of the country. At 
Am3'clae the Agiads were born and worshipped; there dwelt 
Tyndareus, there were all tbe sanctuaries, etc. Menelaus, it 
is true, dAvelt in the city of Lacedaemon, but this is a state- 
ment of tbe Odyssey, concerning tbe late origin of which I 
have already spoken to you. Accordingly, I believe, that 

“ If a man will be but tolerably reasonable in regard to tbe Homeric poems, 
he cannot believe that the Catalogue of ships is a genuine part of the Ihad. It 
is quite distinct, and evidently belongs to a later time, in which the Doric 
colonies on the coast of Asia had already existed so long, that it could not offend 
to find them mentioned there, and transferred to the time of the Trojan war. 
Rhodes is thus mentioned, as a Heracleid colony, and this is to my mind irre- 
sistible evidence, that the Catalogue was composed at a later period. Bhodes 
is mentioned among the seven places which claimed to be the hirth-place of 
Homer, and we also hear of a Rhodian recension of Homer. My belief is, tliat 
the Catalogue was introduced in that recension, and that this was the occasion 
of making Homer a Rhodian. There can be no other cause for that episj’ 
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Amyclae stood in the same relation to the more recent town 
of Sparta in which Mycenae stood to Argos. What king- 
doms the Dorians found existing in Messene and Laconia^ we 
are utterly unable to say. The few traces which -we have in 
this respect, are quite irreconcilable with Homer and the 
Catalogue. The Peloponnesian tradition knows only an 
Atreid kingdom in Lacedaemon and a portion of Argolis, 
under the dynasty of Agamemnon ; while, according to others^ 
the kingdom of Agamemnon extended over Argolis and 
Achaia, and that of Slenelaus comprised Lacedaemon ; the 
Odyssey seems to intimate that Menelaus was succeeded by a 
late-born son. The Pylian kingdom alone, comprising 
Messene and a part of wdrat was afterwards called Elis, can 
perhaps he reconciled with Homer.’’ 

In the three kingdoms in which the Dorians established 
themselves, there arose what we should call a feudal relation. 
I think I am the first who has drawn attention to this fact, 
though it is plainly indicated by Strabo from Ephorus. The 
number of the Dorian immigrants was no doubt far greater than 
that of the Lombards in Italy, or of the Franks in Gaul; hut 
still they were a small number compared with the ancient 
Achaeans. I cannot undertake here to prove every single 
point; I have, in my lectures on ethnography, already spoken 
upon the ancient division. Messene and Sparta were divided 
each into six feudal principalities, including the capitals, the 
seatvS of royalty; Argos may perhaps have been divided into a 
still greater number of principalities. Yet this supposition 
cannot be well reconciled with the fact, that the subdivision 
into six was as peculiar to the Doric character as to that of 
the Latins ; the latter had six days for the feriae Latinae^ six 
hundred families of Alba are conceived to have formed a 
settlement at Lavinium, and thirty Alhensian and thirty Latin 
towns are mentioned. In like manner the division into six is 
found everywdrere among the Dorians, as in the €|^awoX^9 in 
Asia ; they are but the number two was taken 

twice, just as the seso-suffragia in Rome were equal to twice 
three. Several of the most important towns in Argolis may 
have been built after the Doric immigration, and probably 
Corinth also, for all that is said about it in earlier times refers 
to Ephyra, and not to Corinth; but I know of no certain 
wbpf.bftv Eulivra . stood on the site of Corinth, 
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or in a nelglibouring district. It might be said, that in Argolis 
also there existed only six places; for several which afterwards 
appear independent, were no doubt connected in earlier times. 
But it is impossible to form conjectures on this point. 

These principalities are involved in obscurity: some seem 
to have been given to Achaeans who had submitted^ others to 
kinsmen of the Dorians: ‘‘ Amyclae, for example, according 
to the account of Ephorus in Strabo, was in the hands of a 
native prince, who had obtained “it as a reward for his 
treacheiy.” The Dorian population, according to all appear- 
ance, was concentrated in the capitals, “ like the Messenian 
Dorians in Stenyclaros,’^ and the Doric yoke w-as imposed upon 
the country very gradually. The feudal principalities alone 
at first owed allegiance to the king, and the Achaeans in those 
districts Avere free citizens. Messene presented a great and 
essential difference, in this respect, from the tAvo other states, 
especially from Sparta. A lawgiver, Avho is called Cresphontes, 
had placed the ancient subject population of Messene, that is, 
the country districts, on a footing of equality with the ruling 
Dorians. As the Visigoths in Spain put the Komans on an equal 
footing AAuth themselves, so the tAvo nations in Messene were 
united and amalgamated, and at the time when the war 
betAveen Sparta and Messene commenced, the principalities 
had already disappeared in the latter country. In the traditions, 
we only hear of one body of Messenian people. At Sparta, 
matters were in a very different condition, for there the dis- 
tinction betAveen the ancient Lacedaemonians and the Doric 
Spartans remained.^ 


LECTUEE XXVIL 

Theoughout the whole extent of Greece, AAntli the exception 
of those parts Avhere there is no trace of conquest, Ave find a 
distinction between subjects and bondmen, or rrepLoiKoi and 
^ “ According to Eplionis, Cresphontes wanted to divide the country into 
six of which Stenyclaros was to he the capital, and he Avas willing to 

grant to the Pylians the same rights as those of the Dorians. But the latter, it 
is said, murmured j and for this reason he made Stenyclai*os alone a and 
the remaining country Avas dmded into — 1826. 
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serfs, for wliom tlie Greek language lias in reality no general 
designation, but who in particular cases are called or 

nrevecrraL. If we wisli to have a general appellation, Thetes is 
perhaps the most suitable, though it is correct only in regard 
to particular parts of Greece, The Perioeci are the inhabitants 
of the country, and so completely differ from tlie other class, 
that the name of the one can never be applied to the other. 
Wherever Perioeci are mentioned, it is always implied that 
they are personally free, whereas the Thetes or Pemstae are 
bondmen, and have no political existence. The former have 
a inimicipal or civil existence. 

In Sparta we thus find a distinction between irepioiKov and 
et'Xoare?, but the Helots in Laconia are by no means a pecu- 
liarity of the Spartans. Such bondmen occur in Argolis under 
the name of Gymnesii, in Crete under that of Clarotae, and 
similarly in Chios, Sjwacuse and elsewhere; “but in many 
places they had disappeared in the historical period, just as 
servitude once existed throughout modern Europe, but disap- 
peared in many places spontaneously, and without any legal 
enactment, by the natural progress of free institutions. The 
ancient grammarians have collected a great many terms signify- 
ing: serfs, who must not be confounded with slaves. The name 
eiXcaTe9 is commonly derived from the town of Helos, which 
is mentioned as one of the six states that existed as princi- 
palites of the Perioeci. When the Spartans, it is said, deprived 
these principalities of their rights and their independence^ tho 
others quietly submitted; hut the Helots resisted, and vrere 
therefore reduced to servitude. I believe this whole account 
to he very doubtful; it seems to have only an arbitrary etymo- 
logical origin, and the derivation of the word from 

is highly improbable. As I find that such a state of 
servitude existed in many other parts of Greece, without any 
such explanation, I do not see why, according to the analogy 
of those other states, the Helots should not have had an earlier 
origin, and why their falling into that condition should not he 
regarded as contemporaneous with the Doric conquest, as was 
the case in Argolis. The subjugation of Helos is commonly 
ascribed to King Agls, who is the first historical personage in 
the series of Spartan kings. 

“All the Greek tribes which were nmther Dorians nor 
, lonians, are comprised by the ancients under the name AloXeZ^^ 
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by wlilcli, liowever^ we mnst not understand a distinct race or 
tribe. AtdXoi signifies ‘ tbe mixed, • and aoXXet<; ‘ tlie assem- 
bled:’ tlieir relation to tbe lonians and Dorians is tliat of a 
commonalty to a privileged race. The earlier writers include 
among them the Boeotians, Aetolians, the Achaeans in Pelo- 
ponnesus and Phthiotis, and the inhabitants of Thessaly pre- 
vious to the conquest; the Phocians and Acarnanians did not 
belong to them.^ The dialects of these tribes, however, differed 
much too widely to be reduced to the three classes of Doric, 
Ionic and Aeolic; and in the early times the variety was still 
greater than afterwards, when they were mixed together.” 
In Peloponnesus we have yet to consider the Arcadians. 

It is universally acknowledged that they were descendants 
of the ancient inhabitants of the country, the Pelasgian^ ; and 
they traced their genealogy to the first men, Azan (?) and 
Pelasgus. They accordingly appear as Autochthones, and are 
divided into three tribes, Maenalians, Parrhasians and Azanians; 
in later times the first two tribes only are mentioned. Of this 
division only some isolated traces occur here and there, for the 
ancient condition of Arcadia had ceased, even before the time 
when we have contemporary historians. In the earliest period 
there existed in Arcadia only small towns, but in the historical 
ages some important cities, such as Man tinea, Tegea, and 
others, had risen among those tribes, and had dissolved the 
ancient bond which had kept the three tribes together. I have 
already observed, that in those parts of Greece, in which there 
existed a trichotomy, there was frequently a subdivision into 
four. Now according to Pausanias, and also an inscription, 
there existed at Tegea four phylae, whence it is probable, that 
originally each of the three Arcadian tribes was subdivided 
into four, and that when they were broken up, the separate 
towns adopted for themselves the division into four. In the 
early or legendary times of Arcadia, kings are mentioned; 
hut this unity of the country is very problematical, and at any 
rate belongs to the ante-historical ages; it can neither he 
affirmed nor denied. The Arcadians repelled the attacks of 
the Dorians, and always preserved their independence. 

Among the remaining countries of Peloponnesus, we must 

^ See Mebulir’s Review of Heeren’s etc., in his Klein, Schrift^ vol. i. 
p. 119 , foil. Many points of these Lectures are placed in their proper light by 
that Review, whence we refer to it once for alL-^ED. 
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notice Elis, wliicli Is divided into two parts, Elis Proper and 
Pisatis. Previously to its conquest by the Aetolians, there 
existed in Elis the kingdom of the Epeans, which was quite 
independent, but very small/’ Pisa on the Alpheus belonged, 
in early times, to Arcadia; and the iieighbonring Triphylia 
continued to belong to it even at a later date. Elis was thus 
separated by Arcadia from the Doric countries ; and it is there- 
fore not credible, that the conquest of Elis by the Aetolians 
should have been contemporaneous with the Doric migration. 
In Elis the Aetolians dwelt as the ruling people; they were 
divided into tlmee tribes, and had a senate of ninety members: 
the vvEole country was subject to them. For a long time the 
Aetolian dominion was confined to the northern part, which 
was afterwards called Elis; and there the Aetolians lived 
among the Epeans, the ancient inhabitants of the coiiiitiy, 
who had become their subjects. It was not till the historical 
times, that the territory of Pisa was reduced by the Aetolian 
Eleans to the condition of a subject country; subsequently 
Triphylia also was taken, and thus the Arcadians were shut 
out from the sea. I shall give you the history of the Eleans in 
its proper place in the course of time. 

As to Achaia, tradition says, that formerly it had been an 
Ionic country, and that the lonians were expelled by the 
Achaeans who had been driven from their homes at the time 
when the Dorians attacked and subdued the Achaean states. 
I ivill here mention the conjecture, that the expulsion of the 
lonians by the Achaeans has nothing to do with the expe- 
dition of the lonians into Attica, but that if the Achaeans did 
at all expel the lonians from that country, which I do not 
dispute, this must have happened at a later time than the 
expedition against Athens. Moreover it is at least doubt- 
ful, whether, if the Achaeans actually quitted Argolis under a 
capitulation, they did so in large numbers, and whether they 
were strong enough to make themselves masters of Aegialos. 
If we consider the natural geographical connection, it is much 
more probable, that at one time the lonians also possessed the 
districts between Achaia and Attica, that they were masters of 
Sicyon and Corinth, and that they were dispersed by the 
Dorians. In one passage Ionia is alluded to as a country 
embracing the Isthmus. The fact of the twelve Achaean 
towns being at the same time the twelve Ionian ones, does not 
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prove, that tlic loniaiis did not extend further; for where 
such divisions exist, they are always reproduced even when 
the extent of territory is reduced^ as is the case with the seven 
Frisian coastlands {Seelande) and the thirty Latin towns.’’ 
However^ we cannot much speculate upon this point ; we 
keep to the historical fact, that the Achaeans dwelt on the 
north coast of Peloponnesus, the slope of the Arcadian moun- 
tains, in twelve towns, the number peculiar to them. The 
great emigration from that coast district is a surprising phe- 
nomenon, and it is hardly conceivable how the Achaeans, 
who in Peloponnesus were so feeble a people, could establish 
such important and powerful cities in Magna Graecia. This 
is one of the most obscure points in history, and in fact the 
history of the foundation of all the Greek colonies is obscure, 
although it belongs to the period subsequent to the commence- 
ment of the Qlympiads. The common accounts of the establish- 
ment of the colonies, are altogether untrustworthy. 

Out of Peloponnesus, Megara belonged to the state of 
Argolis. Attica has already been discussed; and we have now 
to notice Boeotia. According to the earlier view, it contained 
two states, that of the Minyans and that of Thebes. The 
former do not appear as a Boeotian people ; hut the origin of 
the Boeotians is enveloped in impenetrable darkness. It is 
one of those points which are quite interwoven with the 
mythical history. I have already declared, that I have no 
doubt whatever of the Phoenician origin of Thebes. The 
Minyans are mentioned as a people belonging to a bygone age, 
in which they were a great nation, ruling even over the south 
of Thessaly ; they, properly speaking, belong to the period 
preceding even the Trojan times. 1 believe, that in the earlier 
ages the expedition of the Argonauts was regarded as the 
end of the Minyan empire, in the same way as the Tx’ojan war 
was considered as the end of the Atz^eids and the Danai. For 
tradition carries the heroes to Colchis, whore they gain their 
end, and thence they return by roads, which, according to 
the geographical notions of the time, are impossible, and on 
which they perish ; hut then, owing to some miraculous inter- 
ference, they return, a circumstance which shows that this 
tradition is probably a combination of two different ones. 
This opinion seems to me plausible, though I do not care 
whether any one disputes it or not. , The main point is, that 
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tlie Minyans were a different race from tlie Danaij and tliatj 
like tliem, they disappear from history, and belong to the 
prlmitiTe ages of Greece, In the Catalogue, Orcliomcnos 
and the ilinyaiis are still mentioned as independent, but 
as a smaller race than the people of the Boeotians. “ The 
story that Orchomenos made Thebes tributary^ etc., and was 
then subdued by Heracles, may have some historical foundation. 
It was a local tradition of Thebes, which, like so many others, 
was connected with the ancient Heracleae,” 

In the account of the origin of the Boeotians, tradition again 
plays between the two opposite poles, and two different 
traditions are made up into one. The one states, that they 
were Aeolians, who turned sonthward and immigrated into 
Boeotia at the time when the ancient Aeolian population of 
Thessaly was subdued by the invading Thesprotians : this is 
probably the ancient national tradition, and is,^ in fact, very 
credible. But in other traditions, the Boeotians are even before 
that time mentioned as inhabitants of Thebes, united wdth 
the Cadmeans: how then are they to come from Thessaly, the 
ancient Aemonia, if they dwelt in Boeotia even previously? 
A remedy is easily found; and it is said, that at an earlier date 
they had emigrated from Boeotia into Thessaly, in con- 
sequence of the war of the Epigoni, for Laodamas, conquered 
by the Epigoni, is said to have fled with his followers into 
Thessaly. These Boeotians, then, are represented as having 
afterwards returned. This view became established among 
the later Greeks, and is still the prevailing opinion. The 
persons who adopted it were puzzled only by the fact, that, 
according to the Catalogue, the Boeotians who appear before 
Ilium, dwelt in Thebes, and that this event occurs just during 
the period of their absence, for it is said that they did 
not return from Thessaly till sixty years, or two generations 
after the destruction of Troy. This is a difficult point for 
them. For its it has no difficulty : the mention of the 
Boeotians in the Catalogue is in our eyes not an historical 
statement which can be taken as a proof of their existence in 
Boeotia in historical times, and I have already stated why it 
was thought necessary to assume an emigration : it is the 
usual play of migrations from A to B and from B to A.; Our 
history knows nothing of the greatness of Orchomenos; it 
knows only one Boeotian people; this only being doubtful, 
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ivlietlier tlie supremacy of Thebes over the rest of the country 
was ill ancient times lawfully established, or whether it was 
only a later usurpation; what I here call lawful, is a right 
founded on conquest. It should, however, be remarked, that 
in Boeotia there is no trace of Penestae or serfs; they do not, 
in fact, occur in any of the countries between Peloponnesus 
and Thessaly, if we except the Thetes in Attica. 

Pliocis is contiguous to Boeotia. Eespecting the origines of 
the Phocians we have no information nor any traditions. This 
much only seems certain, that in the earlier times, before they 
inarched southivard, the Dorians occupied a large portion of 
the country. The Phocians otherwise present the appearance 
of a people which had not suffered the vicissitudes of conquest ; 
for they consisted of a number of small Independent townships, 
among which Delphi alone rose above the others on religious 
grounds. 

The Locrians, on the other hand, whose seats were on the 
Crissaean gulf and on the Euboean sea, underwent considerable 
changes. They were separated by the Phocians, and probably 
it was not by a portion of them having removed for purposes 
of conquest, tliat their connexion was torn asunder, but by 4he 
great changes which took place there, and by the progress of 
invading tribes from the north. 

*The Aetolians are an ancient Greek people, which, however, 
had amalgamated with itself a great number of Pelasgian and 
other tribes; hence no other people in Greece departed so 
widely from the character of the ITellenes, so that in later 
times they could hardly he considered as genuine Hellenes. 
Blit in all public matters the Hellenic language predominated, 
and in the south the people also always spoke Greek. They 
spoke a dialect which was very nearly akin to the Doric, like 
all these Aeolian dialects, with the exception of the Boeotian, 
which greatly differed from the Doric. All the Achaean 
inscriptions we have are in reality Doric. In Aetolia we have 
to distinguish two nations, the Aetolians proper, and the 
Curetes, the latter belonging to the early nations 'which dis- 
appear. It is possible that in the passage of the Iliad," the 
Curetes are mentioned by tbe side of the Aetolians, in the 
same manner as the Minyans are placed by the side of 

2 Iliad, ix. 525. 
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the BoeotianSj wlieieas ia reality tlie one people absorbed 
tlie other. 

The ■western parts of Greece were occupied by the Acarna- 
nians, who, however, do not occur under this name until later 
times. In these parts the original Pelasgian inhabitants w'ere 
subsequently overpowered and repressed by the Hellenes ; the 
ancient traditions about the Trojan war still speak of a Sicel- 
Epirot or Thessalian population in those countries. The 
Greeks who dwelt there belong to the same race as the 
inhabitants of the opposite islands, Gephallenia, Zacynthos, 
and Ithaca, and with them constituted one nation. The Acar- 
nanians, anxious to win the favour of the Eomans, asserted 
that they had not joined the expedition against the Trojans, 
the ancestors of the Romans ; but the really Hellenic portion 
of them belonged to the Cephallenians, that is to the followers 
of Odysseus, who did as much harm to the Trojans as Achilles 
himself. Although •we cannot take the Cephalleiiian empire 
and Odysseus as historical^ and although the palace of Odysseus 
which modern travellers fancy they have discovered, is no 
such thing, 3^et we cannot doubt, that a Cepliallenian nation 
ovme existed there, and formed a state, of which the islands 
were the centre, and to which the coasts of the main land 
belonged. 

The Thessalians are a very singular and anomalous phe- 
nomenon in Greece. The question as to whether they -were 
Greeks, -was disputed even after the time of Alexander, wdien 
no one ventured to doubt the descent of the royal house of 
Macedonia from Greeks and Heracles, just as the Ptolemies 
traced their origin to Dionysus. In the early times no one 
dreamt of considering the Macedonians as Greeks, they were 
absolutely regarded as barbarians; and originally, Macedonians 
and Hellenes are everywhere unquestionably distinguished. 
But afterwards, when almost every Macedonian spoke Greek, 
and when all the barriers between Greeks and non-Greeks were 
broken down, and when Macedonians were admitted as Greeks 
to the Olympian, Pj^tliian, and other games — matters assumed 
a different aspect. The admission to the public games was 
one of the circumstances which contributed most tow^ards tlie 
removal of those harriers; and in the time of Philip, the Mace- 
donians were generally admitted. But in regard to the Thes- 
^^rA-n who Hted at a still later time, states 
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tliat it was even then disputed whether they were Hellenes or 
not. He himself will not decide the question, but does not 
deny, that in regard to race they were barbarians. The 
Thessalians were Thesprotians who had immigrated into 
Thessaly from Epirus, and had subdued the valley of the Peneus. 
Their country was divided into four parts, but in the earlier 
times they formed one state under a king. Afterwards they 
were divided into separate towns^, with an aristocratic govern- 
ment in each ; we now indeed still hear of kings of Thessaly, 
but they had only a supremacy.” According to the vie^vs of 
the ancientSj Thessaly does not by any means comprise all the 
country which in our maps bears that name; the chorography 
of Thessaly is in great confusion, both in maps and in all the 
current notions. Thessaly proper is only the countiy from mount 
Pindus down to the course of the Peneus, with the adjoining 
hills as far as Pagasae; and accordingly embraces the country 
between Olympus and tlie Cambunian hills in the north, and 
mount Othrys in the south, excluding Pelion and Ossa; it ex- 
tended to the sea only at the mouth of the Peneus, through the 
valley of Tempe, and in the neighbourhood of Pagasae, where it 
forms a coast of about five English miles in length. Within this 
extent of country the ancient Aeolian inhabitants had become 
serfs, a condition resembling that of the Helots, or that of the 
serfs in Russia, which has this peculiarity, that the Russian 
lord is not allowed to sell his peasants out of the country. In 
like manner, a Thessalian noble might sell his Penestae to 
any one, but not out of the country. They were not insepara- 
ble from the glebe. The case in Thessaly, therefore, -was 
different from that described by Varro as existing among a 
Jngurian people, of whom he says venalis cum agris suis.^ 
These serfs are constantly confounded with the Perioeci of the 
Thessalians. While the Thessalians were in this position, no less 
than three different people were subject to them, standing to 
them in a definite relation of submission, resembling that existing 
between the county of Baden and the free townships of Switzer- 
land on the one hand, and the ruling cantons of Zurich and Berne, 
on the other; and living in circumstances probably somewhat 
less unfavourable than those of the districts in which German 
is not spoken. They had their own municipal administiatioii, 

Fiinv (Mist Nat. iil 24) states this of the Tnixmpilmi, hat without men- 
tioamg Varro as his authority. — ^En. 
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but no sovereignty; tliey were obliged to obey tlie commands 
of tlie ruling people, and pay tribute to them; tlie criminal 
jurisdiction probably belonged to tlie ruling body. These 
three peoples were the Magiietes, the Phthiotian Achaeans, and 
the Perrhaebians, all of whom consequently were Perioeci of the 
Thessalians, and not Penestae. The latter axe found only in the 
valley of the Peneus, and consisted of the ancient Aeolian 
inhabitants of Aemonia. It is proper not to use the name of 
Thessaly in speaking of the early times, for that name was 
introduced when the Thesprotian tribe called Thessalians had 
conquered the country: before that event, it was called Aemo- 
ilia, a name which occurs in Ovid and other poets. It is only 
in an improper sense, that the name Aemonia is applied also 
to Macedonia. 

Besides these three subject peoples, others also, of different 
origin, inhabited those countries; they may at times have been 
subject to the Thessalians, but certainly not always. We may 
mention the Aenianians, to whom the Oetaeans also belonged, 
though the names are not quite synonymous, the hlaliaiis and 
Dolopians. The first two were no doubt Hellenic tribes, but 
the Dolopians were genuine Pelasgians. The name of the 
Dolopians is as much Pelasgian as that of the Thessalians, and 
the ancient inhabitants of Scyros are called Dolopians as well 
as Pelasgians. 


LECTUEE XXVIII. 

The formation of the Delphic Amphictyony, is an event of 
extraordinary importance; but we have no trace of its origin, 
and our history does not even negatively give us any account 
as to the time to which it must be assigned.^ In the eighteenth 
century, much that is inappropriate and unfounded has been 
said about it ; ancient history was then sometimes drawn into the 
domain of the current history of the day, though not in the man- 
ner in which, with philological circumspection, ancient history 
certainly may be so revived as to stand by the side of living 

' ‘ See “ Bemerkungen iiber den AmphiktyonenbaTid,” in Niebubr's Klein, 
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liistorj; l)ut men assumed at random, and witli tlic utmost credu- 
lity, an identity of circumstances where none existed. In this 
manner much mischief was done during the eighteenth ceu- 
tiiry, and many absurdities were brought forward about ancient 
history, ever since the accession of Louis XV., from the age 
of Vertot, down to the time when, after the peace of Paris in 
1783, the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, offered 
prizes for essays on the federative constitutions of antiquity, and 
the like. It was thus especially among French authors, who are 
otherwise men of great ingenuity^ that the notion became 
established, that the amphictyony was a political confederacy; 
whence they spoke of an Amphictyonie Belgique ^ Helvetique^ and 
de Vemph'e Allemand. In modern times, this notion, owing to 
the development of a more solid tendency in historical philology, 
has indeed disappeared; and I do not believe that it will ever 
be revived again; but thus far we have, after all, arrived only 
at a negative result. In former years, I too occupied myself with 
investigations on this subject. The main points are now esta- 
blished; but authors are at present inclined to limit the Am- 
phictyony too much to the mere community of worship at a 
common sanctuary. “ It is certainly true, that the Amphictyonie 
League was connected with the worship at Pytho ; and the pro- 
tection of the temple was one of its objects, but assuredly not 
tlie only one.” It is certain, that through the Amphictyony 
Greece never became a federative state ; but it is equally certain, 
that the Amphictyony represented Greece as a national totality; 
and tliat, independently of the protection of temples, it aimed 
at a general relation for the preservation of the welfare of 
Greece. The Amphictyonie laws are known from the oration 
of Aeschines against Ctesiphon and Demosthenes (irepl 
TrapaTTpea-^eiasi ) . Documents like these, which have accidentally 
preserved most important information, are very instructive; if 
that work had perished, our whole knowledge of the subject 
would have been completely lost; and we should, therefore, 
accustom ourselves to admit, that if on any subject we now have 
no information, such information may, nevertheless, have existed 
at one time. At the time when Aeschines mentioned those laws, 
they had long ceased to be in force. From them we learn, that 
certain rules were laid down regulating the conduct of the 
confederates. The Amphictyons were a court of justice for 
the Greek states; and tribes involved in disputes with each 
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other might appeal to them to have their qimrrcls decided; 
hut this -was not a duty, but only an expedient to wliicli they had 
a right to have recourse. What was of more importance, is 
the fact, that the Amphictyonic laws promoted humanity and 
a conciliatory spirit in the manner of carrying on war: no 
town was to be destroyed — we may add, that there was no 
doubt an enactment of the Amphictyoiis, forbidding to enslave 
the inhabitants of a Greek town which had been taken by the 
sword — ^no country to be laid waste in war, no fruit trees to 
be cut down, no aqueducts to be destroyed ; and wars were to 
be carried on in a conciliatory spirit. In short, war was 
recognised as an unavoidable and natural means of deciding 
disputes between states; hut it was to he carried on only for the 
purpose of hringing the dispute to a decision, and not for 
destruction and devastation. Whoever violated these laws, 
was attacked by the arms of all the confederates, and vengeance 
was taken on him as it was on Gyrrha. 

Viewed in this light the Amphictyony appears as a peculiar 
institution which does the greatest honour to the age in which 
it was established; but what that age was, and wdiat w’ere the 
circumstances under which the states formed this league, are 
questions that are involved in impenetrable darkness, and on 
which we have no information whatever. The author must be 
judged of by his work; and we may say without hesitation, that, 
in this case, he must have possessed a great mind and great power. 
The fact that the confederacy was divided into twelve states or 
tribes, shews that they did not join accidentally or successively, 
but that it was a regulation based upon the principle which we 
Bnd in the other forms of Greek constitutions. Our histories 
give us no information on this point, any more than the 
ancients themselves; and this circumstance has given rise to 
the strange explanation derived from King Amphictyoii in 
Attica. The institution, however, must belong to the period 
between tlie conquest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians, and 
the beginning of our historical knowledge or the age of the 
Pisistratids; during that period the affairs of Greece became 
gradually settled, and the population must have been tired 
of war;’* it was then that the Amphictyony was in full 
vigour^ and perhaps reached its highest point of development. 
It is remarkable to find that the league also embraced nations 
which did not settle in Greece until later times, such as the 
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TliessalianSj and that they had their seats in the Amphictyonio 
coniicil by the side of their subject commonalties, which 
within this sphere, were placed on a footing of equality with 
them : it is just possible that they may have become members of 
the confederacy as the lords of the Aemonian people whose place 
they occupied. If I am not mistaken, it was Heyne wdio first 
maintained the opinion that the Amphictyony was a confede- 
ration of the Hellenes against the Pelasgians ; but this opinion 
has no foundation whatever, for among its members Pelasgians 
are mentioned as well as Hellenes. The twelve nations which 
formed the league are: Dorians, Ionian s, Boeotians, Locrians, 
Phocians, Thessalians, Phthiotians, Achaeans, Perrhaebians, 
Magnetes, Dolopians, Aenlaiies^ and Arcadians. The Perrhae- 
bians as well as the Thesprotians are Epirots or Pelasgians. 

The means by which the Amphictyons inforced obedience 
are likewise obscure. I suspect, that in the earliest times, it 
was felt as a general want which could not be dispensed ■with, 
to make use of the temple and oracle of Delphi; and that 
exclusion from them was the punishment inflicted by the 
Amphictyons, so that the punishment was a kind of excom- 
munication, and tlie TrpofjLavrelaj a reward of the faith- 
ful. These circumstances are not distinctly apprehended in 
works upon this subject, and hence the great vagueness and 
uncertainty. The Amphictyons in the times in which we find 
them existing, consisted of two elements, a Council and an Ec- 
clesia. The former consisted ofPylagorae and Hieromnemones; 
and the meeting was subsequently distinguished, according to 
the place and the season of the year in which it was held, as 
that of Delphi and that of Thermopylae. Each state was at 
liberty to send as many deputies as it pleased, but each had 
only two votes, making altogether twenty-four. The deputies 
of the nations constituted the council or senate; and besides 
this there existed the popular assembly, the Ecelesia, the nature 
of which is altogether mistaken by those who in modern 
times have written upon it, though the matter is as clear as 
daylight. In our authorities it is stated, that all the indi- 
viduals present belonging to the states which were members 
of the league formed an Ecelesia; but this must not he under- 
stood as if the votes had been taken according to the numbers 
of those present, so that, if at a meeting of 2000 there had 
been 1000 Phocians, these latter would have had half the 
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votes; sucli was not tlie case, but each nation voted by itself, 
just as in other cases each phyle had only one vote; each 
stood by itself, as in the Achaean confederacy each 
community, and had only one vote. 

Similar unions, of which however few traces are extant, 
with more or less of a political character, axe mentioned in 
the earliest times, among many other Greek nations. The 
lonians and Dorians in Asia Minor had such assemblies, and 
the Ionian Cyclades had their at Delos, wdiicli was 

also attended by other lonians ; /Gn history there are no traces 
of this last, but it is mentioned in the beautiful hymn upon 
Apollo, which more than anything else may be referred to 
the blind Homer of Chios.” In all these leagues \Ye find a 
fixed number, which proves that the whole existed before any 
one part, according to the philosophy of Aristotle. They were 
always connected with sacred rites, sacrifices, etc., which were 
performed at a certain season of the year; contests (d7WF€9), 
and games of every kind enhanced the solemnity of these 
festivals. The union of common amusements wfith the coin- 
moil worship of the gods was very ancient and universal 
among the Greeks; and these festivals w^ere at all times pro- 
moters of humanity, for during their celebration no ivar was 
carried on, as in the middle ages the treuga Dei was observed 
on similar occasions. As during the middle ages when violence 
and war were the order of the day, men naturally felt the 
need of interrupting that restless condition which continued 
from day to day, there can be no doubt that for the same 
purpose the Greeks also instituted these frequent panegyreis 
and agones^ to interrupt the feuds among the various towms. 
During the festivals, the people suspended their hostilities, and 
were obliged to conduct one another safely through their 
respective territories; and hence those festivals became the 
means of restoring peace and friendship. In the earliest 
times, music and poetry were much more prominent at these 
meetings than afterwards; in those times song and the pleasures 
of the Muses were the principal part of the solemnity, as we 
see from the hymns on Apollo. In later times the fjuovcri/ch 
aj^v is rarely mentioned, and it : was not till a much later 
period that it was restored. , The history of the Greek agones 
would be a highly interesting subject, which however can be 
treated of only by a person who is very familar with ancient 
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history and literature; it is not a subject for a young man, it 
must be dealt with soberly and not arbitrarily. 

According to all tins, there must have been a time in 
Greece, when the people became conscious of its unquestionably 
lawless condition, and when a natural want produced the 
institution of the Amphictyony. This much I have to say 
about the 'EXka^s crvyexv^;. 

Besides Greece Proper, the Hellenes are found dispersed 
far and wide. Many of the settlements in distant countries 
belong to the historical period; and we can accurately fix the 
time of their establishment. The colonies on the coasts of the 
Black Sea can thus be fixed with historical certainty ; and it 
is a most mischievous thing that within the last year some persons 
have entertained the senseless notion of maintaining that Greece 
was originally a country on the Black Sea, and that Trebizoiid 
on the Euxine was the original city, and Trebizond in Arcadia 
was only a colony. A certain writer of the name of Koppeii 
in Petersburg who first maintained this opinion is a charlatan, 
and we feel grieved that Fallmerayer, otherwise an ingenious 
man, has fallen into the mistake of adopting this opinion. 
The colonies on the Euxine, then, like those on the Propontis, 
on the coast of Thrace and Macedonia, and most of those in 
the west of Europe, such as Massilia, can be historically traced; 
but the three great settlements, Ionia, Doris and Aeolis, which 
we find on the coast of Asia Minor, cannot be made out with 
the same certainty. I will not say anything against the Doric 
colonies, although they cannot be explained at all; fox it 
appears that we must acknowledge that a Greek settlement 
really took place there. But as regards Ionia and Aeolis, I 
have already remarked, that I there assume an earlier Pelas- 
gian population, which became Hellenised ; I except;, how'ever. 
the great southern cities of Ionia, for it is probable that their 
territories were originally Inhabited by Carians. The arche- 
getae of these colonies, the Ionian ' as Well as the Aeolian, 
entirely belong to the mythical ages; remember only Neleus 
with his fleet which was so miraculously saved, Penthilus 
and Tisamenus or Phorbas of the race of the Atreids. The 
Aeolian settlements in those parts may have been connected 
with the Trojan war. I have no doubt that the existence of 
the Teucrian empire is historical; and I believe it to be equally 
historical, that it was destroyed in a great conflict between 
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Asia and Europe; but I tliink, tlmt tlie Greeks did not return 
to tliose parts in later times, but tliat tliey remained tlierCj 
and that the settlements through which those countries were 
Hellenised, belong to those very early times, It is more 
particularly in the ancient Troas that every part was filled 
with Greek settlers/^ ' ^ . 

We shall soon have occasion to return to the Ionian and 
Aeolian citiesj and shall here add only a few observations. 
In the earlier times they were the real seats of Greek culture 
and art ; and although that nation among which Amphictyonies 
wmre formed could not be barbarian, yet humanity and 
intellectual cultui'e, the domain of the hliises, had their seat in 
those magnificent coasts of Asia, A military officer once told 
me, that on arriving in Peloponnesus from Sicily, he found 
in the former the aspect of nature much more magnificent and 
rich, and that he could not satisfy his eyes in gazing at the 
luxurious vegetation; but that when he came to Smyrna in 
Ionia, he could not help despising Greece Proper on comparing 
it with the blessings of Ionia, with which no country that 
he had ever seen could be compared. That blessed climate then , 
with its indescribably fertile soil, was the seat of the earliest 
■Greek civilisation; and it was there that the Homeric poems 
were composed. Chios also belonged to it, an island, which 
previous to the diabolical devastation of 1822 had had the 
good luck of not being visited by barbarian conquerors, and 
whose yoke bad not been quite intolerable; down to 1822 it 
•was a happy paradise, but now it is covered with the bones 
of the slain, I shall afterwards speak of the historical im- 
portance of those settlements. 

‘ The settlements in Euboea arc assigned to a very early 
period; and also those In the Cyclades, in which there existed 
an Ionian BcoBe/cdwoXi^^ with Delos for its centre, resembling 
that of the lonians in Asia with the Panionium. This divi- 
sion of the Cyclades is generally regarded as a geographical 
division, but this opinion is quite erroneous ; it certainly belongs 
to a time when the Cyclades formed one political whole. This 
xmion of twelve parts, however, was dissolved at an early 
period; afterwards we find feuds between Paros and Naxos, 
etc., which I cannot here discuss. “ Euboea and the Cyclades 
were colonised by lonians from Athens; Melos and Thera only 
were not occupied by them. , In the Cyclades, Carian and 
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Plioeiiiciaii settlers, perhaps also Cretans, retreated before 
them; and in Euboea they expelled or subdued the Abantes, 
wlio were probably no less Pelasgians than the Histiaeans, who 
maintained their seats in the north of the island. 

In the south, on the other hand, we find a line of Dorian 
colonies, which touches on the Cyclades, comprises Cydonia, 
Lyctos, and other places in Crete, and then proceeds to Asia; 
the chain seems to be interrupted only because the settlements 
in Crete were not sufficiently recognised as Doric,” 

Crete is the most mysterious of all the countries that belong 
to the empire of Greece : in the earlier times it was manifestly 
not a Greek country, its ancient inhabitants being sometimes 
considered as Carians and sometimes as Lycians. The greatest 
part of those early inhabitants, the Eteocretans, gradually 
disappear; and afterwards wo find in the Odyssey three nations 
in Crete, Eteocretans, Pelasgians, and Dorians. In the histo- 
rical times we find a twofold relation of subjects: a class of 
serfs, Clarotae, that is, men living on a KXdpo<^ or farm, and 
evidently corresponding with the Spartan Helots, and Perioeci, 
or subjects of certain ruling cities. Most places are inhabited 
by Perioeci. This would not be anything surprising, if we 
knew whence the inhabitants of those ruling cities had come; 
but this is altogether unknown. Cnossus and Gortyn, which 
were afterwards ruling cities, and possessed the largest terri- 
tories, are real Melchisedeks in history ; for no man can say 
who founded them, and whence they received their popu- 
lations. Some statements respecting them are of such a nature, 
that we can attach no value to them, and later traditions are 
manifestly mere fictions. The Cnossians and Gortynians 
certainly did not belong to the ancient Cretans, for the latter 
consisted of only two nations whom Plerodotus calls Poll- 
chnitae andPraesii,and by them those cities were not inhabited. 
We are accordingly here in the same difficulty in which we 
are in regard to Peloponnesus; we see a people which must 
have immigrated from abroad, but we can neither say whence 
nor when it came. I cannot say whether the Gortynians and 
Cnossians belonged to the Pelasgians who are mentioned in the 
Odyssey. The Cretan inscriptions are highly curious as linguistic 
monuments; some of them had abeady been copied by Cyriacus 
Anconitaiius ; others, also, are contained in ChishulFs collec- 
tioBj and others again exist at Oxford ; and all wdll probably be 
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published in the next volume of Bockh’s Corpus Inscripftomim, 
There occur in them forms and words which fill us with amaze- 
ment; we wonder that such things could appear in a Greek 
dialect. They are even more surprising than the Heracleensian 
inscriptions. Trichotomy and tetratomy also occur. The Cre- 
tans were no doubt once a great maritime people ; but at the be- 
ginning of our history they have already fallen from their height^ 
which is expressed in the story of their expedition to Sicania.” 

This is the extent to which we find the Greek tribes more 
or less spread at a time which lies beyond the limits of our 
history; afterwards they extend even further. Our knowledge 
of the Greek colonies begins at the time of the Olympiads; the 
earlier colonies or settlements which are regarded as such, 
stand there 'without our being able to say whence and when 
they originated. 

But after the commencement of the Olympiads, about the 
time of the foundation of Rome, colonies were founded in 
in Sicily and Italy, f and of these we can say with certainty, 
that they are all true Greek colonies, though the circumstances 
under which they proceeded from the mother country will 
ever remain uncertain. Thus, to mention an instance which 
I have already noticed, it seems quite impossible, that such 
important colonies should have been founded by the small 
Achaean people with its little towns on the slope of the 
Arcadian hills towards the Crissaean gulf. They are said to 
have first made settlements in Zacynthos, a part of the Ceplial- 
lenian empire, and thence to have proceeded to Italy. We thus 
see small nations, without any considerable navy, and 'which 
nowhere appear as distinguished for maritime adventure, 
spreading far and wide, and founding large cities in foreign 
countries.'*^ It is no less mysterious to learn the number of 
settlements made by the comj>aratively small towns of Chalcis 
and Eretria in Euboea, and that the little town of Megara., 
which had no maritime power at all, could send out so many 

- “ The belief that Cuma in Opica belongs to a very early j^eriod, 1ms no 
other foundation but the yev^ai; according to all historical evidence, it must he 
assigned to a later date.” — 1826. 

2 “ The immense number of Achaean colonies did not assuredly proceed from 
the little country of Achaia alone, but must have been founded by the ancient 
Achaeans in Argolis, Laconia, Elis, etc., who there formed the commonalty, 
and emigrated in order to escape from the oppression of the Doric conquerors.' ' 
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and siiclx important colonies, suck as Byzantium;, to distant 
countries, vvkile Aegina, witk ail its maritime power, did not 
send out any colonies at all. Circumstances like these may 
teack and convince us, kow obscure and incomplete the earliest 
kistory of Greece is to us ; for tkey are all pkenomena wkick 
we must recognise as undoubted facts, without its being pos- 
sible for us to explain them: they are facts about wkick our 
kistory knows nothing. 


LECTURE XXIX. 

There were, no doubt, a variety of causes which led to the 
establishment of colonies. The ancients are unquestionably 
right in mentioning, among others, over-population and 
internal dissensions (crrda-eL^), Another important cause, 
though it is only mythically alluded to, as in the case of the 
foundation of Tarentuni, is undoubtedly true and correct: I 
mean the consequences of unequal marriages, or marriages 
without connuhiwn. The ancients were very strict in main- 
taining the law, that none but children begotten in lawful 
wedlock, should enjoy the franchise. Pericles, the son of the 
great Pericles, was not a citizen, because he was a yo^o?, for 
his mother was not an Athenian. Such was the case even 
during the period of democracy, though it is mentioned as the 
surest symptom of increasing democracy, that sons of unequal 
marriages could obtain the full franchise. The restriction 
existed also in regard to different tribes and ranks ; but the 
citizens or ruling people (populus) in the earlier times were 
particularly kept distinct from the subject people by the fact, 
that there existed no connuhinm between them. Such also 
was the case at Rome; and a senseless line of demarcation was 
thus drawn with the intention of depriving the plebes or 87]po<; 
of the possibility of acquiring the same rights as the ruling 
class. But the consequence was, the weakness of the populm 
or ruling body ; and it became the source of the greatest 
divisions and disturbances, a portion of the ruling classes 
attaching themselves to the commonalty. Where such a 
chasm existed, it was necessary to leap across it. The 
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consequences of this want of iirtyajiMia oi connubimn, will 
afterwards appear in tlie liistory of Greece in Tarious 'wa3’^s; 
but they will be particularly obvious and striking in tlie case 
of Cypselus, wdiere tlie extreme folly appears in its full extent. 
But even in tlie earlier times they manifest tliemselves. Tlie 
traditions respecting tlie amigration of the Locrians to Italy, 
and concerning the colony of riialanthus, in the strange forms 
in which they have come down to us, are nothing but dis- 
tortions of the plain fact, that the children of those marriages 
contracted between the ruling and subject classes, which 
union could not, after alk be entirely prevented, formed a 
dangerous class of persons, wdio claimed the same rights as the 
rulers. The middle classes felt a still stronger hostility against 
the rulers than the demos; just as in our days the inuiattoes 
and similar mixed races are the bitterest and most Implacable 
enemies of their rulers and oppressors. To send out such men 
as colonists was the safest and the only appropriate means of 
preserving the power of the rulers; as "we see in the story of 
the Minyaiis, wdio are said to have emigrated to Tliera, under 
a leader, Tlieras, and that of the 7rap6evioi of Phalaiithus. 
These circumstances assuredly induced the rulers to send out 
colonies muclr oftener than it appears in our history. Such a 
band of young men w^’ere allowed to choose between emi- 
gration and being treated as enemies; when they preferred 
the former, they obtained the means of quitting their country ; 
but they were not tolerated in the state^ because they w’-ere 
considered as dangerous persons. These commotions con- 
tinued down to the times of the Pisistratids: the ruling families 
decreased, and the commonalty increased, without at first gain- 
ing the ascendancy over the former, and those who wished to 
escape from the oppression of the oligarchs, emigrated. That 
■was the period during -which most colonies w-ere sent out.” 

The Italian system of colonies had no resemhlance to that 
of the Greeks ; and the latter has still less resemblance to the 
better class of modern colonies, whether we take those wliich 
were sent from Norway to Iceland and the Western Islands, or 
those which surpass all others, I mean the English colonies 
sent out to America, and at this moment to Australia. In the 
latter case, a portion of the nation is transferred to a new 
country, where it has to begin life afresh; whereas the Greek 
colonies were established in countries that were already 
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inhabited. They had, in this respect, the strongest resemblance 
to the Spanish colonies In America and the Philippines, or to 
the Portuguese in India. The colonists consisted of soldiers, 
and very few native women accompanied them. It is folly to 
believe that Spain was depopulated by emigration and colo- 
nisation. Spain, diseased as it was, would indeed have felt 
even a small loss caused by emigration ; but such a loss did not 
occur. We have seen, in our own days, that even levies for 
war do not reduce a population; for during the period from 
1789 down to the fall of Napoleon, the population of France, 
notwithstanding the war, increased instead of being diminished ; 
in the Vendee in the West, alone, a diminution was perceived. 
Even in the military districts of Austria, in Croatia and other 
parts, the population, after the enormous claims which the 
emperor had been obliged to make upon them, was not only 
not decreased, but was somewhat more numerous than before 
the war. We may say, in round numbers, that eight millions 
of the British luce live in America, and yet the population of 
Ireland has increased fourfold, that of Scotland is doubled, and 
that of England has similarly increased. It is, therefore, only 
a prejudice to say, that the population of Spain has been 
reduced by emigration; the true causes are overlooked, and 
people cling to their old opinions. The Greek colonies are a 
proof that tiie population of a country is not reduced even by 
frequent emigrations. The Greek colonists went out as 
soldiers, sword in hand, and conquered new homes for them- 
selves : a small number then formed a settlement, taking the 
women often by force from their new neighbours or from their 
prisoners; hut sometimes they formed treaties of friendship 
•witii the natives and concluded peaceful marriages. We 
might imagine, that a people thus forming itself, would, by so 
strong a mixture with foreign elements, greatly degenerate 
from the character of the mother country; but such was not 
the case; they did not by any means differ very materially in 
their mode of life, manners, character, and language, from 
the Greeks. It was precisely as in Mexico, whither scarcely 
any Spanish women emigrated, and where, nevertheless, 
millions of Creoles speak as pure Spanish as is spoken in any 
part of the mother country, except that it has the Andalusian 
accent. In like manner, the descendants of the Greeks spoke 
the , dialect of their mother city. 
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The new places were then constituted according to the 
Greek fashion ^ each conformahly to the customs of its own 
tribe, Doric or Achaean, together with its vofMtiJia. They 
adopted the common law, and regulated their civil institutions 
on the model of those of the state from wdiich they had come. 
The new settlers now were the nobles, and formed the ruling 
class and around them there soon assembled a new 

or plebes. This was everywhere the process of Greek 
colonies, which in some few cases we can distinctly trace, and 
in others indicate with sufficient probability. 

The principal places from which colonies issued are Acliaia, 
Corinth, and Chalcis; in the earlier times Eretria also, and after- 
wards Miletus. The last city sent out an immense number of 
colonies, which extended from the Thracian Chersonesus, along 
the Propontis and over both the coasts of Euxine. These 
settlements of the Greeks show the direction of commerce, 
which was quite different in different Greek cities. Thus the 
commerce of Phocaea had a western direction, whence that 
city had settlements in Corsica, founded Massilia, and all the 
Greek towns wdiich lay scattered from Liguria to the Maritime 
Alps, and farther on from Antipolis as far as Catalonia and 
Valencia, which, with the exception of Ehoda, are either 
directly or indirectly of Phocaean origin. The commerce of 
Corinth was directed towards the coast of Sicily, towards the 
great city of Syracuse, Corcyra, and the whole coast of Epirus 
and Acamania; and in the same direction they founded their 
colonies. The Chalcidian colonies occupied the coast of Thra- 
cian Macedonia, and a great part of the Sicilian and Italian 
coasts. Chalcis must, in ancient times, have been an extremely 
important place : in history it appears only in a state of decay ; 
and in its conflict with Athens, to which it became subject 
after the time of the Pisistratids, when it was manifestly 
in a declining condition. 

These are the principal causes and the principal directions 
of the Greek colonies, whereby a new Greece sprang up on all 
the coasts of the Mediterranean. There is not one among the 
earlier colonies that we can trace with historical certainty; but 
we need not on this account doubt the statements of Thucy- 
dides respecting the foundation of some of them; wherever 
he distinctly mentions it, he probably follows Antiochus of 
Syracuse. There are some phenomena on which history either . 
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furnislies no information at all, or such only as cannot he 
believed; it tells us nothing, e,g.^ on the subject of the Greek 
settlements in Cyprus. It is difficult to understand how the 
Greeks could establish themselves in that island which was 
under the government of the neighbouring and powerful cities 
of Phoenicia. I believe that the first attempts belong to the 
times of the last kings of hsineveh, or even farther back to 
those of Assarhaddon and Psammetichus, when Carians and 
lonians, in the general sense of Greeks, went to Egypt, “ and 
when Greeks appeared in Cilicia.” But the principal attempts 
to form settlements in Cyprus may, vdth probability, be as- 
signed to the time of Nebucadnezar, when the Phoenicians 
were so hard pressed by him. That there existed at that time 
an intercourse between the Greeks and Babylonians, has been 
shown by K. 0. Muller, of Gottingen, who in a most excellent 
treatise has showm, that the brother of the poet Alcaeus 
fought under Nebucadnezar. It was the interest of that king 
to weaken the Phoenicians; but after those Greek settlements 
were- once established, they could easily come to terms with 
the Phoenicians, when the latter had recovered their power ; 
and they no doubt recognised the Phoenician supremacy. I 
formerly considered it to be a ^Lo<i a^ioro^ for Greeks to live 
under a foreign government ; but the truth is, that they readily 
submitted to being governed by others, provided the rulers 
confined themselves to levying a tribute, leaving the internal 
constitution of the Greeks untouched. 

I shall now proceed to give you a sketch of the history of 
Greece down to the sixtieth Olympiad. In those earliest 
times of Greece, centuries passed away which it is impossible 
for us to describe with any precision. If the ancients actually 
did possess historical lists of the Spartan kings from the time 
of Agis, which is not at all impossible, and if the tables of the 
priestesses of Plera at Argos really contained the general 
Fasti of Peloponnesus from a very early period, traditions 
respecting those times certainly may have existed, hut they 
have not been transferred to our authorities. All our state- 
ments are traceable to the chronological tables of Eratosthenes, 
and I must advise you not to place any confidence in them. 

A conventional chronology has here been established, which 
has been repeated by everybody, and has acquired the authority 
of history, without any one having asked himself, what foun- 
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elation tliere is for siicli statements. They are all haseel upon 
the calculations of the reigns of kings, for example, of those 
of Sparta, according to yeveai: but a reeved is much too long 
to be the average period of a king's reign; and although we 
have some historical points, yet most of the statements are 
iincertaiii.’' We must bear in mind the fact, that we have no 
trustworthy information, even of so great and important a 
man as Lycurgus; his ward Charillus, Charilaus, as others 
call him, Labotas or Leobotes," is likewise very doubtful. The 
whole- history of Lycurgus, which we read in Plutarch, is no 
more historical than the life of ISTuma, ‘which Plutarch has 
drawn up as a parallel to it; but I still have more firitli in the 
historical existence of Lycurgus than in that of Numa, whom 
I consider to have been some mysterious lawgiver of the whole 
Sabine nation, rather than a king of Rome : it is, however, possi- 
ble that there may have been a person of the name of Isuma. 

According to the historical views of antiquity, L^^curgus 
was Important in two ways, as the founder of the Olympian 
games, and as the lawgiver of Sparta. In the former character, 
he united Peloponnesus, which had been distracted and divided 
by the Doric conquest. The Olympian games united the old 
and new inhabitants into one body, under the presidency of 
one of the ancient nations which had not been subdued. Those 
games, therefore, evidently form a step towards a reconciliation, 
and they must have formed a bond of union like the Pythian 
games, which were closely connected with the Ampliictyons. 
We do not indeed know anything of such an alliance, but a 
trace of it exists in the name of the Hellanodicae, who as- 
suredly were something more than mere judges at the games ; 
their name alone renders this probable. 

The second character in which Lycurgus Is of historical 
importance, is that of legislator of Sparta; and such he seems 
to Lave actually been. He is regarded as the author of the 
evvofiLa, which put an end to a state of great confusion and 
disorganisation, which had existed for a long time. If we com- 
pare the former condition, in which Sparta had been the ruling 
city with feudal princes, with the subsequent one; and if we 
consider that the old feudal princes are then no longer 
roentioned, and that the country was divided into four 
, parts, three of which belonged to the Lacedaemonians and one 
•to the Spartans, we must here no, doubt recognise the historical 
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fact of a legislation, whicli may be fairly ascribed to a Lycnr- 
gus. A great portion of the peculiarities of the Spartan con- 
stitution and tlieir institutions was assuredly of ancient Doric 
origin, and must have been rather given up by the other 
Dorians than newly invented and instituted by the Spartans; 
but with all this, we find so much that is arbitrarily made, that 
a true and real legislation cannot be doubted. ^luch as has 
already been written on the legislation of Sparta, all is as yet 
very unsatisfactory. Great questions will ever remain unsolved; 
thus up to this day no one has answered the question, what 
the demos at Sparta was. I have only my conjectures about 
it, for I have not carried, on the investigations concerning it in 
the manner in which it must he done, in order to come to a 
definite conclusion. What, for example, is meant by the 
statement, that the senate (jepovcrLa) was chosen apLcrrLvhrjv^ 
and the ephors iic toO Sijpov? In the other Greek states I 
can mention proofs of the existence of a demos, but not so at 
Sparta; for the extent which is afterwards assigned to the 
demos, does not belong to this period. The Neadamodeis can 
certainly not be conceived as a demos, for it cannot be sup- 
posed that the ephors were chosen from among them, and not 
from the jvijcrioc 'S^cLpriaraL. In like manner it is not clear 
who were the 6p6rpo(^oL. But I do not mean to blame those 
who have investigated these points, for the question is, whether 
we have not lost too much, so that they can never be cleared up 
from want of information ; but he who maintains, that he has 
thrown light upon them, is greatly mistaken. “We will not, 
then, doubt that Lycurgus was a lawgiver wdio came forward 
under the sanction of the Delphic oracle; but the accounts of 
his life are at least highly doubtful, and the extent of his 
legislation is as doubtful as his personal history.” 

To these two characters of Lycurgus, we must add a third 
and not less important one; for lie is said to have been the 
first to bring the Homeric poems to the continent of Greece, 
“ It does not appear that we are justified in supposing that he 
made a recension of them, although I think I recognise a Doric 
recension in the mention of the Doric colonies in Asia and of 
them alone.” ^ 

Another ancient tradition of Peloponnesus, which belongs 
to an earlier time than that to which it is commonly assigned, 
'■•‘V" ; ' ’ See above .p. 233, ' 
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is that about King Plieidon of Argos, who is an historical and 
highly remarkable person. His personal history is in itself 
quite certain, although it is chronologically so uncertain, that 
it has given rise to doubts even as to his personal existence. It 
is said that in his time Argos possessed the supremacy over all 
Peloponnesus, and this is referred to, for example, in the 
statement which I consider as thoroughly historical, that he 
established common weights and measures for the wdiole of 
the peninsula; and that these fjberpa originated with 

King Pheidon of Argos. He has sometimes been assigned to 
a later period, about Olymp. 20; but as from other accounts it 
appears impossible that at that time there should have still 
been kings at Argos with such power, and that Argos should 
at that time have possessed such a predominant influence, 
Pheidon has been regarded as a tyrant, who usurped the 
supreme power at Argos, and afterwards subjugated the whole 
of Peloponnesus. Such views were entertained even by the 
ancients themselves. 

Another historical fact which we cannot assign to any 
definite period, is the extension of the Dorians beyond Pelo- 
ponnesus, and the foundation of Megara. This event has com- 
monly been placed very soon after the Doric immigration into 
Pelopoimesus. But as, according to a very ancient account, 
even the foundation of Corinth did not take place immediately 
after the conquest, but is justly considered to be of a more recent 
date, it certainly is still more probable, that the extension of 
the Dorians across the Geranian hills towards Megara belongs 
to still latex times, to times which are put in connection with 
Godrus. The fact is, that the Dorians did not remain satisfied 
with their conquests in Peloponnesus, but also made themselves 
masters of Megaris, a portion of Attica, “and constituted it 
as a separate state, originally, it seems, under the supremacy 
of Argos.'’ It is also an established fact, that they subdued 
Salamis, and founded a colony in Aegina, so that Attica was 
much reduced in extent, and greatly kept in check by its 
neighbours. 

We know absolutely nothing of the history of Attica under 
the government of the archons for life, and those who held 
their office for ten years, until we approach the time of Solon, 
We possess two lists, but do not know a single fact, if we 
except the mention of the KuXmeiov and the legislation 
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of Draco, the former of which belongs to the time about tlie 
beginning of the Olympiads. Athens was then a state which 
was decaying in every respect; oppressed from without and 
agitated within, and nothing great or pleasing flourished there. 
The most prosperous and the wealthiest among the Greek states 
of the continent at that time was Gorinth, which at an early 
period became a commercial state, with great maritime power. 
After having for a considerable time been dependent on Argos 
and ruled by a feudal prince^ it emancipated itself from the 
supremacy of Argos; the /SacriXeia became a Svyacrreta. The 
nobles to which the princes belonged, usurped the whole 
government. 

This transition is a general phenomenon in all parts of 
Greece^ (before and about Olymp. 1). The kingly govern- 
ment disappears everywhere, and its place is supplied by the 
nobles, so that the highest power passes into the hands of one 
family among them, while the others form the aristocracy, 
possessing on the whole, all the rights of soveieignty. Such 
an aristocracy becomes contracted within itself, and either a 
combined number of families, or one family alone, assumes the 
reigns of government. A league of several families of the ruling 
class is thus placed at the head of affairs, as in certain cantons 
of Switzerland; in that of Freiburg, there arose in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century, an oligarchy of the 
native noble families, which was successful to a degree that 

® “ The Grreek kings were of a different kind from the Italian, Roman, and 
Etruscan ones. They were hereditary in a yevos, which traced its origin to some 
liero. Respecting their power, some facts may be gathered from the Homeric 
poems, for w'hat they state on this point is certainly historical. But in them, 
and eren in the Odyssey, a connecting link between the kings and the people is 
entirely wanting, and the yepoveria has no definite form; but that there was a 
yepoveria, cannot be doubted. In the poems the people sstand by the side of tire 
kings, without an intermediate class. The kings, descended from the gods, 
rule as instituted by the gods: they are the judges, and in -war absolute com- 
manders; whether they determine upon war according to their own discretion, 
is not clearly to be seen from Homer; historically, we know that they could not 
do so without the senate and the people. In addition to this, they wore also 
priests. They had a large domain, cultivated for the most part by serfs, in 
whom consisted the physical strength, without which no political power could 
exist. In Peloponnesus, the kings may have been in similar circumstances as 
the kings of Navarre and Aragon: with their men they had conquered an em- 
pire, and the men maintained their right as sharers in the conquest against the 
kings. Thus the kings in Peloponnesus were probably at first very limited in 
power, although much depended upon the amount of personal talent possessed 
by them ”—1826. 
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is as marvellous as tlie manner in which the oligarchy itself 
was formed. The cause of such changes is the fact that 
the body of the ruling families press so heavily upon the 
demos, that the latter, exasperated at them, recognises one 
portion of the rulers^ rejoicing at the defeat of the other. 
This joy at the defeat of others is an important element in 
history, wdheh explains many things ; it is the necessary course 
of time ; and such also was the case in Greece, where after one 
oligarchy there always sprang up another “worse than its 
predecessor. 

At the beginning of the Olympiads we find in Messene a 
king without vassal princes; at Sparta there are t^wo kings, 
the feudal principalities are destroyed, and the Lacedaemo- 
nians are absolutely subjects of the Spartans. At Argos there 
is a king, but some of its principalities are independent, such 
as those of Corinth, Sicyon and Epidaurus.” I have now to 
relate the first historical occurrence in Peloponnesus, the first 
Messenian war, by which the Spartans acquired for them- 
selves two of the Doric shares. 


LECTUEE XXX. 

Down to the time of Croesus, then, a thick darkness envelops 
the affairs of Greece Proper; we can discern only some 
isolated points, such as the supremacy of Pheidon in Pelo- 
ponnesus, but it is utterly impossible to fix them chrono- 
logically. An event of a similar nature is the subjugation of 
Messene by the Spartans; the fact itself is as certain as all 
the reported details about it are undeserving of credit. We 
shall put the two Messenian wars together, that we may he 
able to regard them from the point of view from which they 
must be looked at. During the last fifty years, these wars 
have occupied a place in serious histories of Greece, as if 
they were historically authenticated. But those who have 
thus treated them as historical, have paid little or no attention 
to . what Pausanias himself honestly says about them. There 
can be no doubt that Ephorus in his history also spoke of the 
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subjugation of Messene; but wliat he said about it, lias unfor- 
tunately been left entirely unnoticed by Pausanias, -who in 
fact does not avail himself at all of the work of Epliorus ; he 
had perhaps not even read it, a neglect which may liave 
arisen from his desire to give, without any criticism, all kinds 
of detailed information, which did not agree with the true 
and simple historical accounts of Ephorus. We should know 
scarcely any of the circumstances connected with the Messe- 
nian war, had not Pausanias introduced into his work an 
episode containing a minute account, which strangely enough 
has been looked upon by moderns as more authentic than 
by Paiis£inias himself. He had two accounts before him, one 
in prose by an Ionian, Myron of Priene, and an epic one by 
the Cretan PJiianus. The latter lived about Olymp. 100; of 
his work we have only fragments, which, however, show all 
the characteristics of beautiful ancient epic poetry. If we 
except Panyasis, he is perhaps the most recent of the ancient 
epic poets; for I do not here count such imitators as Apollonius 
of Rhodes, who wrote a hundred years later, for he is altogether 
artificial, both in his forms and in his manner. Panyasis and 
Rhianus still belong to that class of poets who sang for them- 
selves and for the Muses. I wmulcl even exclude Antimachiis 
from the list, though he w^as a contemporary of Plato, and I 
cannot conceive that Plato should have relished such an 
artificial poet as Antimachiis. I believe that Myron of Priene 
was a very late author, even if it were for no other reason, 
than that the oracle quoted from him by Pausanias, is com- 
posed in trimeters; for such an idea can have occurred only 
to a late wuiter; so long as the Pythia gave her oracles in 
hexameter verse, no one could have thought of trimeters. 
I should not wonder if the restoration of Messene induced 
Myron to write his history. He related the first, and Rhianus 
the second Messenian war, though it would appear not quite 
complete. Rhianus embraced a large period, and did not 
concentrate his poem on one particular epoch like the Iliad, 
but he took a wide range for his subject according to the 
fashion of the cyclic poets.,, How if Rhianus is older than 
Myron, his authority also is .greater; but how little a poet 
like Rhianus can, after all, be regarded as an historical authority, 
is clear from the fact, that he calls the Spartan king who 
carried on the second war, Leotychides, whereas, according 
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to clironological statements, which Pausanias found somewhere 
(no one kno'ws where), Leotychides lived 150 years later than 
that ward But the fact that the traditions in Ehianiis as well as 
Myron are connected with an Italian statement, that fugitives 
from Messene were kindly received by Anaxilas of Ehegium 
agrees with Ehianus’ mention of Leotychides; ‘‘for Anaxilas 
lived about Olymp. 60/’ so that the event alluded to nearly 
coincides with the time of Leotychides. The name of 
Zancle for the" town afterwards called Messana, was in use, 
according to Herodotus, until the age of Darius Hystaspis; 
Gorgus and Mantlclus, as leaders of the fugitives to Messana, 
therefore must be referred to that age.^’ This is irreconcilable 
with the chronological statements of Pausanias, “ a circumstance 
which he dishonestly overlooks; and the story is nevertheless 
everywhere repeated after him.” It is, on the other hand, an 
established fact, that Tyrtaeus belongs to the period of the 
second Messenian war, and the whole character of Tyrtaeus is, 
according to all appearance, older than the 60th Olympiad. 
If it were urged against this, that Theognis does not appear to 
be much more recent, and that a remarkable sameness continued 
among the Greeks for centuries, an undoubted fragment of Tyr- 
taeus removes all doubts, for in it he says that Ithome was taken 
in the time of the fathers of their fathers (that is, two yeveai 
before). This agrees with the statement that Theopompus com-, 
pleted the conquest, for from his time to the second Messenian 
war, there are t-wo jeveaL ^ Everything, therefore, is vague and 
uncertain. Myron placed Aristomenes in the first Messenian 
war, and Ehianus in the second ; with the former he is an 
ordinary warrior, with the latter he is to the second Messenian 
war what Achilles is to the Trojan war.” Of all the details 
respecting the two wars, only one fact seems to me to be his- 
torical, namely the treachery of Aristocrates, king of Arcadia, 
against the Slessenians, for which baseness he was afterwards 
stoned to death by his own people. On this fact there existed 
an epigram which has been preserved by Polybius, and which, 
if it was composed at the time, would be the most ancient of 

* Comp. Paus.iv. 15, § 3. Leotychides is the ninth king from Theopompus. 
Three reigns after Theopompus the second Messenian war breaks out, so that 
Leotychides falls six reigns after it; and six reigns, according to Hiebuhr*s 
general supposition, wonld make about 150 years, — Ei>. * - . „ 

“ Comp. Pans. Iy. 15 §§ 2 and 3, 
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its kind. Snck a liigli antiquity would create mistrust, and 
eitlier cast suspicion on the epigram, or lead us to assign the 
event to a more recent time ; hut the epigram may have been 
engraved many years after the event itself, and all circum- 
stances oblige us to adopt this supposition. 

^ Pausanias^ account of these two wars would be highly 
attractive, if he were a writer of a little more tact and judg- 
ment, and if he had framed his narrative in such a manner as 
not to give it as historical, but had contented himself with 
relating it as a tradition. But as it is, he endeavours to give 
to the whole an historical colouring, and gravely relating it 
with moral and political reflections, he makes an unpleasant 
impression. In order to derive real pleasure from it, his 
account must be cleared from all such excrescences^ and it can 
without difficulty be so restored as to become extremely 
poetical. 

I cannot relate to you things, which in my opinion are no 
more than a romance, such as the history of Myron. Some 
points about Arlstomenes from Khianus I will mention; they 
are sublime, but the history of Myron is devoid of this charm. 
We cannot believe that he invented the whole; his account is 
probably based upon Messenian traditions, but no man can say 
how far they are trustworthy. We may take it as an historical 
feet, on the authority of Tyrtaeus, that the first Messenian war 
lasted twenty years (from Olymp. 9 to 13), that in the twentieth 
year the Messenians assembled all their forces on mount 
Ithome, that then they were routed, and Messene submitted to 
the yoke of Sparta. Tyrtaeus also mentions that the war 
was concluded by Kiug Theopompus.” In the romance of 

yron, King Theopompus is slain. What was the fate of the 
several leaders, Euphaes, Androcles, and Antiochus, and how 
Ithome was defended ? all these are points which it is impos- 
sible to relate; “ they are as little historical as the accounts of 
Eomulus and Numa.” I will only remark, that the mention 
of the two Messenian kings does not seem to belong 
to Myron, who in fact speaks only of Euphaes; one of 
the two kings disappears, and afterwards one only is men- 
tioned. But the statement that Messene also had two kings, 
is very interesting, as it shews that two of its phylae had each 
a king, as was the case at Sparta, and as at Eome the Titles as 
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i citizens, were in a condition of dependence, 
en fhe Messenians were conquered, wdiicli took place 
Oljmp. 12 or 13, tliey were reduced to a state of servi- 
Iiougli it was not complete kelotism. The country of 
le docs not seem to have become assignatiw^ or tp 
een parcelled out in farms as in Laconia, but a tribute 
to have been paid by the whole body of the Messenians 
wdiole bod}’' of the Spartan citizens; the Messenians 
obliged to give up half the produce of their fields, and to 
n task-work. On the demise of a Spartan king, they 
bliged to put on mourning, as a sign of their being in 
)sition of subjects, and to go to Sparta in mourning 
' The yoke was heavy. An exiled race of Argives, 
re called Dryopes, were planted by the Spartans in 
in the Messenian territory; they were, perhaps, no 
than the citizens of an ancient Pelasgian town of the 
■ who had until then maintained themselves in Argolis, 
>w being expelled from their homes were received by 
rrtans. 

second ilessenian war, the time of which is so com- 
; uncertain in the detailed accounts of it, is placed by 
las, I think, about Olymp. 23 . In this second war, 
nenes appeal's as the national hero of the Messenians ; 
ploits, in the narrative of Eliianiis, must have had a 
3oetical charm, for even in its disfigured form in 
das, wliere it is divested of poetry, with the attempt to 
lee into it something conceivable and probable, it is 
femetive and delightful. ‘‘ Aristomenes is not an invention 
anus; he is a mythical personage, who certainly once 
ist, but is so completely disguised by popular tradition, 
othing, or only veiy little, of his history is authentic. 
Kraljewitcli, in the songs of the Servians, is quite a 
' character.” We can neither suppose it to he true, that 
menes twice sacrificed €KarofM<j>oyLa^, nor that he hung 
Sparta itself, in the temple of Athena Chalcioecos, a 
taken from the Spartans, with a dedicatory inscription; 
;fit he was captured by the Spartans and thrown into a 
liiavern, /cedSa^, from which he saved his life only by a 
lions accident. All this is neither probable nor possible; 
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it was necessary to make tlie story poetical in order to make it 
pleasing. J^Iouiit Taygetus is torn by earthquakes and vob 
canic influenceSj large caves and chasms are numerous, and 
such was the Ceadas near Sparta. Into it the condemned 
criminals were thrown, as at Rome they were hurled from the 
Tarpeian rock; and into such a cave Aristomenes also was 
thrown. Its depth was so great that no one could get down 
alive, and hence the poet devised the fiction that some divinity, 
in the form of an eagle with outspread wings, took him and 
gently carried him down ; among the corpses he observed 
something living, a fox or a jackal, which he took hold of, 
and the animal led him forward, until he saw the light of day, 
and thus Aristomenes was saved. This story, independently 
of its being very beautiful in itself, deserves to be noticed also 
on account of the fact, that it is one of the few examples of a 
Greek and truly poetical tale heing transferred to the East. 
For the story of the deliverance from a cave also occurs in the 
Arabian tales about the travels of Sindbad ; and is as obviously 
taken from this Greek tradition, as the story of the giant with 
one eye is derived from the Greek tradition of the Cyclops. 
These travels of Sindbad are an original and peculiar Arabic 
and Persian tale, with which the two Greek ones have been 
combined; it is an independent and voluminous work, some 
portion of which w’-as incorporated with the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments. Here, then, we have two instances, which are 
otherwise extremely rare, of a connection of Greek poetry with 
the East. Pausanias relates the history of the two wars in the 
same way in which Dionysius of Halicarnassus relates those of 
Romulus. The latter gives an accurate description of all the 
dispositions and evolutions, and Pausanias, too, is not much 
behindhand in this. This is certainly not the fault of Rhianus; 
he unquestionably represented Aristomenes and his other 
heroes as fighting man to man, as in the Iliad. It may be 
historically true, that in this war the Messenians were soon 
reduced to acting on the defensive, and were forced to retreat 
to mount Eira, and that there they continued to defend them- 
selves for a long time; but whether the siege lasted eleven 
years, as Rhianus stated, or whether this, too, belongs to 
poetry, does not affect the main question. As to the manner 
in which the war ended, we are likewise unable to say any- 
thing : whether Aristomenes fell, whether the Spartans opened 
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a road to tlie despairing Sfessenians, and permitted tliem to 
depart, all tliis is beyond tbe domain of real liistory. But the 
great liistoiical fact is, tliat the Spartans completely conquered 
Messene, and thus became possessed of two of the Doric por- 
tions of Peloponnesus. After the subjugation, the Spartans 
reduced the greater part of the country to a wilderness. In 
the Peloponnesian war the territory about Pylos (Navarino) was 
a complete desert; the valley of the Pamisos about Calamata is a 
beautiful district, and this they probably spared. The Mes- 
scnians now appear to have fallen into the condition of helots; 
for we find them in it in the time of Archidamus, or the 
period of what is called the third Messenian war after the 
earthquake. The complete devastation of the country may 
have been the consequence of this last insurrection. It is 
impossible to discover anything definite regarding the relation 
in which the Messenian country stood to Sparta. Some towns 
seem to have been in the condition of Perioeci, and to have 
continued in the enjoyment of municipal institutions. “ But the 
remainder of the country was distributed among the Spartans; 
and the number of the lots, the determination of which is 
ascribed to Lycurgus, must probably be referred to that time. 
It is also historically true, that a great body of the Messenians 
emigrated to Arcadia, where they were received in the towns, 
^hxle a small portion founded Messana in Sicily,” 

The Spartans now also deprived tbe Argives of the western 
coast of the Argolic gulf, from Malea to the frontiers of Argos, 
The whole of that district may have borne the name of 
Cynuiia to a much greater extent than appears in history, 
where it comprises only the territory of Thyrea ; the wide 
difiusion of the Cynurians renders it difficult to believe, that 
their country should not have been more extensive; Orneae, 
too, and the whole country as far as Sicyon must have belonged 
to it.” But the last straggle between the Argives and 
Spartans, shortly before tbe time of Croesus, was only about 
the territory of Thyrea. Here we again find, in the account 
of Othryades, the mere tradition without historical credibility. 
Three hundred Spartans fight against three hundred Argives, 
for no other reason than that both nations, being Dorians, are 
divided into three phylae, and are .subdivided,, according to 
the decimal system, into curiae and gentes. Othryades, who 
remains on the field of battle and erects tropbies, is as little 
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laistorical as Horatius, tlie conqueror of Alba. I 'will not on 
tliat account deny liis personal existence, but tlie account of 
him lies beyond the domain of history. Sparta thus extended 
her frontiers to the very neighbourhood of Argos, and the 
Argive state fell entirely to pieces. Corinth had long been 
independent and powerful, and Troezen, Epidaurus, Hermione, 
Sicyon, Phlius, and Cleonae had emancipated themselves. Nay, 
matters had come to such a pointy that even Mycenae and 
Tiryns no longer recognised the supremacy of Argos. This 
may have happened about Olymp. 70, in consequence of the 
victory of Cleoraenes. 

When the Spartans where masters of Messene, and had 
confiDed Argos to such narrow limits, they turned their arms 
against the Arcadians, and conquered a considerable territory, 
the country about Pellana and Belemina; this comprises the 
same districts which Philip of Macedonia afterwards restored 
to the Arcadians, when he was invited to act as umpire by the 
Peloponnesians, who, preferring to have foreign tyrants to 
recognising a great native city, called on him to arbitrate 
between them. That country now formed a AaKoivi,icri 
eiriKTTjTQ'^. But the Spartans, not yet satisfied, tried to subdue 
all Arcadia as they had subdued Messene ; not as the Eomans 
did, for the sake of conquest, to extend and enlarge their 
nation, but to reduce a free people to a state of servitude, and 
rob it of its landed property. The Arcadians, however, 
opposed them with courage and determination, ‘^and although 
they did not form a confederacy, they made common cause in 
this war/^ and the Spartans never succeeded in conquering 
them, although, in the time of Croesus, they were successful 
against Tegea, then the greatest city in Arcadia, and defeated 
the Tegeatans in several battles. It is possible, that the 
territory of Belemina and Pellana belonged to the state 
of Tegea. 

While Sparta was thus extending her power, and while the 
supremacy among the Doric nations which had at first belonged 
to Argos, was thus gradually passing over to Sparta, she ac- 
quired the supremacy of the greater part of Peloponnesus. Her 
authority was gradually established over the whole peninsula, 
and was generally acknowledged, especially by the Doric 
towns in Argolis, which had made themselves independent of 
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Argos, witli tlie exception of Argos itself, winch obstinately 
and sullenly refused, and of Arcadia, which manfully resisted 
every encroachment. “In this manner we find Sparta, about 
Glymp. 55, recognised as the first Greek city, and barbarians, 
such as Croesus and Amasis, endeavour to form alliances with 
•her.",,." 

At that period Corinth was by far the wealthiest, most 
fiourishing, and most intellectual city in Peloponnesus. It 
had at an early time an extensive commerce^ founded Syracuse, 
deprived the Eretrians, who had formerly been masters in the 
west, of Corcyra, and thence, in conjunction with the Cor- 
cyreans, founded Apollonia, Epidamnus, Ambracia, Chalcis, 
Aljzia, and other places on the coast of Acarnania. The 
Corinthians were absolute masters in those parts : by their 
possession of Corcyra, they closed the Adriatic against the 
piracy of the Liburnians and other barbarians, and secured 
the safety of the passage to Italy and Sicily. The possession 
of Syracuse was particularly valuable to them, on account of 
the corn so abundantly produced in Sicily; they provided 
Hellas with grain, which in consequence of its dense population 
in many parts, could not produce a sufficient supply; they 
themselves also needed it, as their territory could not supply a 
city like Corinth; their colonies therefore helped them in 
this respect* It was the first Greek city in which ail trades 
and industry, Te%vat and ^avavcrlaL, were honoured; not that 
in those early times trade was honoured in the manner in 
■which it was at Florence, Augsburg, etc., during the time of 
the guilds, from the 14th century onwards ; but rather in the 
manner in which they were honoured at Ntirnberg, where the 
ruling houses indeed treated them with favour and respect, but 
still would not hear of tradesmen presuming to have a share 
in the government. For the Corinthian constitution was 
strictly aristocratic, a very narrow oligarchy, the government 
being in the hands of the Bacchiadae alone, “ who did not 
form one family, but a whole y6yo<;, which traced its origin 
to a Heracleid Bacchis.’’ But as the city yras rich, and had a 
large body of wealthy citizens, the oligarchy found its position 
precarious and dangerous, and therefore jealously watched to 
maintain itself, and to keep down the demos, “ which consisted 
of artizans, merchants, tradesmen, and the inhabitants of 
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tlie suiToundiiig yillages. These circumstances led to the 
revolution of CypseluSj’^vho having placed himself at the head 
of the commonalty, expelled the Bacchiadae/^ (01. 30.) 

From this period^ until the time of Pisistratus, which is a 
time of transition to an entirelj^ new state of things, we must 
comprise the history of Greece in broad outlines. We know 
very little about that period. In ancient tiellas itself, where 
circumstances were different from those in the colonies, 
arropahiKT), this is the period of dictatorships, which 
are known under the name of Tvpavvihe^i,^ 

From about Olymp. 20, there appears throughout Greece, 
in some parts sooner and in others later, a general movement, 
in consequence of the fact that the demos, which was differently 
constituted, consisting sometimes of the country population 
and sometimes of the body of the town population, raised 
themselves into wealth and power. The mode of carrying on 
wars also was changed; for while formerly they had been 
carried on by light-armed troops, '\JriXol^ there now appeared 
the hoplites, and the phala .*-x was formed. The hoplites con- 
sisted of the commonalty, and as they were now in the 
possession of arms, a substantial power had sprung up, which 
it was impossible to get rid of. Most foolish attempts were 
made to keep that power down in every possible way; and. 
instead of attaching it to themselves, the oligarchs, who were 
becoming weaker and weaker, endeavoured to oppress the 
demos, though in times of ■war they could not dispense with it ; 
for they were obliged to have the phalanx, just as the oligar- 
chical cantons in S-witzerland were obliged to arm the country 
people. Thus entirely new relations grow out of the actual 
state of things. The hoplites and the armed demos now 
preferred their claims, the oligarchy became more and more 
reduced in strength and in numbers, without attempting to 
recruit itself; for, according to the common view, the oligarchs 
were quite satisfied, if for the moment they counted only twenty 
families possessed of power, while formerly their number had 
amounted to two hundred, for the fevrer they were, the greater 
was the number of ofSces which they might obtain. Under 
such circumstances, the oligarchy tried to keep down the 
commonalty by force, and even went so far, as happened also 

2 This paragraph has been transposed to this place from the beginning of 
EectiireXXXL . ■ 
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at Geneva, as to engage mercenaries against it. As tbe andent, 
simple, and unconscious good under Janding had ceased to 
exist Wen tire two orders, ‘we hear of those crra^, 
which are so remarkahle in the early history, and which kd 
to so many emigrations in cases where the commonalty nad 
not yet acquired sufficient strength but where it was a 
match for the ruling body,” new relations spmng up. From 
the body of the oligarchs an ambitious individua would come 
forward as the representative of the commona ty, and find 
followers among them against his own order: such men are the 
tyrants of the early times. The forms remained essentially 
the same everywhere, except that the demos was allowed more 
nower All our accounts of tyrants show that they origmatcd 
in this manner: it is the demos that chooses for itself such a 
protector from among the powerful or niling famfiies and 
supports him. This is a characteristic phenomenon in Greek 
history, which shows itself during the period from Olymp. 20, 
to Olmp. 60, appearing in some places earlier than in others. 
These tyrants of the early times are in reality nothing but 
dictators or usurpers; they have only th s dmdvantage of all 
usurpers, that they are not surrounded by the halo ol 
legitimacy, so that a conflict of ambition may arise, m which 
every one can come forward with the same Justice and demand 
soveW power. They are quite different from the t^nts 
of later times, the two Dionysius and Agathocles m Sicily, 
Apollodorus of Cassandrea, and those in Peloponnesus during 
the Macedonian peidod, under Antigonus Gonatas, and at the 
time of the Achaean league. . All these latter are usurpers, who 
came forward at a time when the state and the form of the 
constitution had become effete, and where the interference ol 
a dictator was unavoidable, because it had become impossible 
for a free constitution to exist any longer. “They did not 
come into power through revolutions, which had their basis 
and their necessity in the progress of development, but took 
possession of the towns with the aid of bands of mercenaries. 
Among these tyrants of later times there are some who do not 
deservLny blame, but most of them were bad men, and even 
the best created nothing good, or could create nothing; they 
were only the lesser evil in bad times; for they put an end to 
the distracted condition oT a: state, and during the tune of 
their rule they preserved to some extent peace and tranquflhty. 
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Tlie last Hiero of Syracuse was a man of this kind, for con- 
sidering the circumstances of that city, heayen in its mercy 
could not have bestowed upon it a greater blessing. The 
tyrants of the ancient times, on the other hand^ were a 
necessary part of the political development, and a beneficial 
phenomenon, which must not be judged by its name, and in 
wliich we are forced to recognise a kind Providence. They 
w^ere the natural result of a revolutionary condition, in which 
the foundations that liberty might have been based on, had been 
destroyed ; and they formed the necessary transition to future 
freedom, since the development of the Greek states did not 
arrive at that degree of maturity which we see in the history 
of Eorne.” 


LECTDPtE XXXI. 

.The most ancient of these TvpavvLhe^y and the one which 
lasted longest, for it continued for nearly a century, is the 
dynasty, for so it may be called, of Orthagoras at Sicyon. He 
was a man of the people, an artizan, or the son of an artizan, so 
that here the course of things is different from what happened 
in other places; we have here no interference of an ambitious 
man of the ruling class, but an insurrection of the commonalty 
against the rulers. Plis dynasty completely established itself, 
and, as I have said, lasted longer than any other. However 
low the origin of its founder was, his successors were com- 
pletely invested with the character o^ legitimacy, and the 
most illustrious men of Greece sued for the hand of the 
daughter of Cleisthenes of Sicyon. These princes of Sicyon, 
among whom Cleisthenes acquired great celebrity, did not 
assuredly rule over the small territory of Sicyon alone, and 
this may be asserted more particularly of Cleisthenes. He was at 
enmity with Argos, and must therefore have been in contact 
with it as a neiglihbour; he probably ruled over Phlius, and 
perhaps even farther, for he appears as a very powerful prince. 
The long duration of the reigns of these princes shows, how 
suitable it was to the circumstances of the state ; and that the 
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people under sncli a dictator felt raucli more comfortable tlian 
before. 

Tlie second great dynasty 'wliicb lasted for a considerable 
time, is that of the Cypselicls; it reigned upwards of fifty jT^ars, 
blit it did got go further than the third generation. Cypselus 
(about Olymp. 30) is an example of the causes of the tyrannis. 
lie was the son of a man in the country, a who had 

married the daughter of a Bacchiad, because, it is said, none 
of her kinsmen would have her, because she was lame. The 
oligarchs are said to have entertained apprehensions of the 
offspring of this marriage, as Eetion, the father of Cj^jBelus, 
as the oracle says, was already a distinguished mails and highly 
respected by his order; and emissaries are said to have come 
intending to strangle the infant in its cradle. But it was saved, 
though with difliculti-^, and grew up in hatred of tlie oligarchs. 
When Cypselus had attained the age of manhood, he came 
forward with his claims, which certainly were greater than those 
of a man of the demos: he created a revolution, overthrew the 
Bacchiads, and was recognised by the commonalty of Corinth as 
its ruler. The circumstances under wdiicli he and otlier men 
of his class, Pisistratus, Theagenes, Lygdamis and others ruled, 
were the same as those under which the first Sfcdici, Cosmo 
and Lorenzo il Magnifiqo, ruled at Florence. Ffo man at 
Florence had any particular title, though he ruled as a prince: 
all the magistrates and officers continued to exist just as before, 
being apparently chosen by lot, In the most democratic fashion, 
and yet even Cosmo, and especially Lorenzo, of Medici, %vere 
the life and soul, as well as the real lords of the republic; they 
transacted business with foreign powers, and wdierever they 
spoke, all around wer^ silent; their intelligence and their will 
decided everything. In the history of Florence, they alone 
are seen acting; but if we look into the Fasti of the republic, 
we find all the magistrates as before, the Goiifidonieri, tlie 
Signoria, the Eepubblica, etc., Such was precisely the case 
in the Greek states. The t 3 Yants — I use the name^ here 
very reluctantly — alone governed the whole state, although 
all the ancient forms remained, as far as the real government 
was concerned; but where it was not concerned, things re- 
mained as before, and the magistrates performed their functions; 
nay, sometimes the; ecclesia- was convened, in which the body 
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of citizens passed decrees. The tyrants usually had at most a 
body-guard, Sopv^opo/^, which, however, they seem to have 
been scarcely in need of. Gypselus was severe only towards 
the Bacchiads; towards the people he was anything but harsh; 
the government of Periander^ during the latter period, is said 
to have been severe towards the people also^ but otherwise it 
was popular like that of Gypselus. 

In chronological order, there now follows Theagenes of 
Megara. The Orthagoridae are the most ancient; then come 
the Cypselids, whose age is differently stated. The chronolo- 
gical statements about the periods are sometimes contradictory 
to historical facts. The earliest period that can he assigned to 
Gypselus, is the thirtieth Olympiad, Theagenes (about Olymp. 
40) likewise came forward from the ruling families at a time 
when they had carried the abuse of tbeir power to the highest 
pitch. They had attacked theoriae on their pilgrimage to 
Delphi, and thrown down their vehicles from the Scironian 
rocks. Theagenes ruled entirely by the %vill of the com- 
monalty. We must conceive that there existed at Megara, a 
small Doric colony in the midst of a numerous demos of the 
ancient inhabitants ; the latter had recovered from tlie oppres- 
sion of tlie Dorians, and gained sufficient strength to throw off 
the yoke. The Doric rulers, by tlieir foolish seclusion, had 
weakened themselves; and the gaps which time had made in 
their ranks had not been filled up, while the demos was ever 
on the increase. 

The government of Lygdamis, which belongs to a still later 
period, about the beginning of the tyrannis of Pisistratiis 
(Olymp. 60), was of a similar nature. Lygdamis, as ruler of 
Kaxos, was master also of the surrounding Cyclades. This is 
the first trace of the history of those islands, and we see on 
that occasion, that Naxos was a very populous state, Naxos is 
one of those countries which are most richly blessed by 
heaven: it is a volcanic mountain rising out of tlie sea with a 
broad base, excellent and fertile to the very top, like the island 
of Bourbon. The Venetians introduced an oligarchy in Naxos, 
and the Italian families still continue to make pretensions, 
and fancy themselves infinitely superior to the native country 
people; although they have become entirely hellenised, yet 
they keep aloof from the natives, live in castles, and treat the 
country people most insolently; but before the Turks they 
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croucli, and arc, tlierefore, protected in tlieir tyrcimij bj tlie 
power of the Kapudan Paslia, wherefore they in return sup- 
port the interest of tlie Turks. Such also was the miserable 
oligarchy, to which in ancient timeS;, Lygdamis put an end in 
iNaxos. His government was likewise very popular. 

An oceuiTrence, which in appearance vras of a different 
kind, but in reality identical, was the elevation of Pittaciis to 
the sovereignty of Mitylene (Olymp. 47). There, too, an 
oligarchy possessed political power; the clan of the Pentha- 
lidae, or^ as they are sometimes called, Penthelidae, or Pen- 
thilidae, containing a small number of oligarchic families^ 
ruled over the great city of Mitylene, and abused their power 
to such an extent, that from mere insolence they ill used the 
people, beating them with sticks. The demos at length took 
courage, and having confidence in his wisdom and moderation, 
raised Pittacus, who also belonged to one of the noble families, 
to the rank of This occurred about Olymp. 50: 

tbe reign of Cypselus commenced about the time, vrhen the 
Median empire was established, when Hineveh having lost its 
power was already hastening towards its downfall, and when 
the Scythians broke in upon Media; Pittacus belongs to the 
time of Nebucadnezar. The event was followed by great and 
violent struggles : many of tbe aristocrats took to flight, and 
among them %vas Alcaeus, the greatest poet that Greece pro- 
duced after Homer. He and Antimenides had placed them- 
selves at the head of the aristocracy against Pittacus; but 
notwithstanding their most exasperated struggles, they -were 
unable to recover tbeir former position; and Pittacus maiiv 
tained his power, promoting at the same time the greatest 
prosperity of Mitylene. When the object of his dictatorship 
■was accomplished, and peace and tranquillity were restored, he 
laid down his power. We have here an example, teaching us 
that we should not allow ourselves to be misguided in history 
by tbe fact, that very eminent persons side -wltli one of the 
opposing political factions; such characters must not sway us 
in our judgment of the respective merits of the parties. Who 
is there, that having any taste for poetry and beautiful rbytlim, 
can read the small fragments of Alcaeus without feeling his 
heart beat, and without acknowledging, that next to Homer 
he is the greatest poet? And yet this Alcaeus fought in sup- 
port of the tyranny of his &ction, and denounced in his poems 
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tlie wise man wlio -was tlie benefactor of liis country; nay, be 
went so far as to call liim /ca/co7r<xTp/i9, an expression implying 
contempt for his owm order. ^ It certainly was at that time not 
a matter of rare occurrence for a republic to appoint such an 
aesijmnetes or judge, on whom that dignity was conferred for a 
definite time. The name alcrvjjLvriTri^ was derived from aiorLfjLa.- 

If we view these tyrants of the early times in this light, 
which constitutes their real character, it cannot surprise you 
that men like Pittacus and Periander were mirahered among 
the seven sages. In the ordinary works on the early history 
of Greece, you will find very edifying lamentations, that such 
worthy men allowmd themselves to be so far misled as to 
become tyrants in their own country ; but these tyrannies were 
necessary transitions, and those men were highly beneficial to 
their countries. If they had governed the people according to 
their own discretion, as in the EavSt, the case wmiild indeed be 
different; but they were only guardians of the people, who 
■watched over them, until the ancient causes of dispute were 
removed. During their administration the rights of the 

^ The word KaKoirarpts in the heantiful fragment preserved hy Aristotle 
(Po/zY. p. 87, ed, Sylburg) has been misunderstood; it is evidently used as the 
opposite of €V7rarpidvs, and in the sense of STjjuoTi/ccis, The terminations is and 
are no doubt synonymous, like the Latin us and mus in Ubertus suidlibej'ii- 
wus.” 

® “ As Lavinia and Tiirnus are only designations of the Lavini and Turini, so 
wc also find in the list of the Spartan kings one of the name of Eunomus. Ac- 
cording to one tradition, Lycurgiis was the son of Eunomus, who "was a son of 
Doryssus (military power), and the ancestor of Charilaus. It is surely quite 
clear that these names are not historical. But, in like manner, we find among 
the Athenian archons one Medon (the ruler) and one Aisimedes (one who ad- 
ministers justice). There are many more such names. They must be understood 
in as symbolical a sense, when history is conceived poetically, as the names of 
nymphs, etc., in mythology. When in the Theogony we read the names of 
the Nereids, such as Glance, Speio (the marine cave), and their whole series of 
names, we at once see that all of them refer to things connected with the sea; 
and who would here look for any other meaning? The invention of those names, 
however, cannot he assigned to a late period, such as that of Eratosthenes and 
.Apollodorus, but they are much more ancient. Wlien a noble Athenian, for 
example, of the family of the Neleids, recounted his ancestors, as the Arabs did 
in Spain, and as is done in the Old Testament, he counted them backwards up 
to the ancient times with their freely invented names of this description, which, 
however, in the early times had as little the appearance of history as the names 
of the marine divinities, Muses, Graces, and the like. Such considerations are 
not arbitraiT; they furnish the key to a free understanding of ancient histoiy; 
and this does not diminish their value, hut even in history it is delightful, and 
enables us to perceive its transition into poetry.” 
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demos acquired stability and durability; tlie families of the 
oligarchs learned to accustom themselves to regard the demos 
as a body of free citizens existing beside them ; and habits of 
self-government and of consulting for the common good -were 
formed. “The nobles and the demos entered into friendly 
relations and united with one another, and the iiri^ajj^ia is no 
longer heard of.” It was a time of tutelage for the people, 
wdiich was necessary for the development of the states : we 
place thorn bushes around young trees to protect them against 
ill-usage while they are acquiring strength, and afterwards tahe 
away the thorns when the trees have become sufficiently 
strong, — such also was the case with the tyrants of those times; 
and even Pislstratus and the Pisistratlds, against whom so 
much has been, said, were the benefactors of their country. 
We must not, however, attribute to them any moral or self- 
sacrificing motive, from which they placed themselves at the 
head of affairs; for in return for the good they did, they them- 
selves also enjoyed great advantages. There were but very 
few who like, Pittacus, sacrificed themselves in taking the 
burden upon them ; but all were beneficial instruments in the 
hands of Providence, bringing about those transitions which, 
under other circumstances, would have taken jdace only amid 
the greatest convulsions. “Plad it not been for tliem^ the 
miserable oligarchies would have become the victims of the 
demos, which had outgrown their controls Wherever the 
rulers prevented such a catastrophe, there arose an unnatural 
state of things, like that at Sparta and also in some entirely 
oligarchical cantons of Switzerland, and at Niirnberg. Corinth 
would never have become a great city without the Cypselids, 
The period of the act of mediation in Switzerland may be 
compared •with that of the Greek tyrannies; the country , it is 
true, owes no gratitude to ISTapoleon for substituting his will 
for the law, but still the influence of a foreign power w’'hich 
kept both the contending parties in check, was highly bene- 
ficial; and it would have been very desirable for Switzerland, 
if that state of things could have lasted one generation longer, 
until a'ffairs had become settled. The, circumstances in Greece 
were of a similar nature. 

While in this manner, the great cities of Greece developed 
themselves, they also extended their power without. “We 
, see Greece about this time suddenly raifing and such a 
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speedy progress is quite a common ptenomenon among com- 
mercial nations. Tiie opening of Egypt^ about Olymp. 27, 
also exercised a great influence upon the power of the Greek 
cities ; and it was not till then that Greece began to be wealthy. 
The Greek spirit of enterprise could now display itself in quite 
a new direction ; from their own country they could at most 
export only wine and oil, but they carried on the commerce 
from the Euxine to Egypt, and diffused the most varied pro- 
ductions of that fertile country among the neighbouring 
nations. Egypt was on terms of hostility with Phoenicia, 
whereby the commerce of the latter country was paralysed; 
the navy of Egypt, however, was only the work of great 
labour and skill, and a considerable part of its crews certainly 
consisted of Greeks.” In the reign of Periander, Corinth 
subdued Epidaurus, ruled over Corcyra, and. completed her 
colonies on the coasts of Epirus and Illyricum; and thus 
extended her commerce immensely. Not far from Corinth, 
a maritime and commercial people was rising in the island of 
Aegina; its excellent harbour had drawn to it more and more 
bold adventurers at sea, and the little island thus became a 
powerful commercial state.” In like manner, the other larger 
towns rose in prosperity. Athens alone was kept in a low and 
weak condition by the oligarchs, until the time of Pisistratus, 
because three factions of the oligarchs were tearing one another 
to pieces; but the demos endeavoured to gain freedom by 
supporting the head of one faction against the other. During 
that state of affairs even Megara was too powerful for Athens. 

During this period, and in fact from the earliest times, great 
obscurity hangs over the changes in the other parts of Greece. 
This only is clearly perceptible, that at a not very late period, 
the Thessalians gradually extended their power. At first they 
had conquered the valley of the Peneus, and then the three 
subject nations, the Phtliiotian Achaeans, the Perrhaebians, 
and Magnetes. But now, after their subjugation, probably 
not later than Olymp. 50, they advanced towards southern 
Plellas, and all Greece was threatened by the danger of being 
subdued by the Thessalians. They first turned against the 
Pliocians, who were on the point of submitting to them, when 
despair made them victorious, and enabled them to repel 
the attack. Soon after this, the consequences of the uncul- 
tivated condition of the Thessalian tribes became manifest; 
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fox the Tliessalian nation broke up, and lost all its strengtli 
tbrougli tke factions of the oligarchs. Thessaly was the hot- 
bed of oligarchy : the Aleuadae in Larissa, and the Scopadae 
in Pharsalus and Cranoii, ruled like the Polish magnates. We 
there see a perfect picture of the dissolution of all order: 
Thessaly was no longer a state, but in the principal cities some 
one family ruled in a perfectly arbitrary manner. The country 
people were absolute serfs, while their lords gave themselves 
up to gluttony and drinking, for this was the privilege and 
the happiness of the powerful in Thessaly. All the vices of a 
corrupt oligarchy manifested themselves, and great as the 
power of the oligarchs was in the towns, Thessaly, in its 
relations to the rest of Greece, was reduced to a state of per- 
fect vreakness. The country altogether furnishes a picture of 
Poland in its condition of dissolution ; and its strange %veakness, 
notwithstanding its extensive territory, was quite as manifest 
to the whole of Greece, as that of Poland was to the whole of 
modern Europe. 

In the other parts of Greece there must have been great 
changes, though we do not possess the slightest trace of them. 
After the emigration of the Dorians, the Aetoiians and 
Phocians must have extended themselves in their mountains, 
but we have no mention of it.^ In this manner Greece proper 
continued for centuries; great wars were of rare occurrence, 
if we except the attempts of the Spartans to make conquests, 
the subjugation of Messenia, and the wars against Argos. 

In the colonies the case was different. Chalcis and Eretria, 
both cities of the Ionian race, were perpetually engaged 
in vehement wars. Both were maritime cities, and both, hut 
especially Chalcis, extended their power by numberless settle- 
ments ; ‘‘ and it seems that they came into collision with 
each other through the disputes of their colonies.” It is 
inconceivable, how towns in so small an island, of which they 
possessed only a portion, could send out so many colonies 
without becoming themselves exhausted. A long protracted 
t^ar was carried on between the two, and during that struggle 
the other states seem to have taken a part by their wishes 
rather than by any real efforts; but this is all we know; the 
fact only is mentioned, and we do. not even know the time of 
the struggle. 

3 See the allusions aboye, pp. 228 and 229 . 
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Tlie Greek cities in Asia were much more flourishing than 
the states of the continent in Europe, where the conquests of 
the Thessalians and Spartans spread barbarism. The most 
prosjierous among the Asiatic cities were those of Ionia, in 
regard to which we have to distinguish different periods. 
Colophon was the city among them which first became great 
and powerful, and even at a later time its name was proverbial 
for a great and mighty power: eindelvai. It is 

expressly stated, that it had a strong body of cavalry, 
which shows that it ruled over an extensive territory. iSfext 
to Colophon, we must mention Erythrae; but we have no 
other traces of its greatness, than that it was able to carry on 
long wars with Colophon. The latter city, however, fell into 
the hands of Gyges, the first Lydian king, as early as Olymp. 
20, and was afterwards captured by the Cimmerians. About 
the period from Olymp. 26 to 30, Asia suffered fearfully from 
the invasions of the Cimmerians; ‘‘ They came with all the 
horrors of Tartar barbarians, and from the fragments of 
Callinus"^ we see, that their invasion was as formidable to the 
Greeks as it was to the Lydians.” Colophon never recovered 
after its conquest by Gyges. A part of its inhabitants fled to 
Italy, and settled at Siris, in the neighbourhood of Sybaris.^ 


LECTUEE XXXII. 

The hlagnetes also were very powerful in those earliest times, 
but we do not know, whether those on the Maeander or those 
of ilount Slpylus are meant. Their downfall seems to have 
beeen brought about by the inroads of the Cimmerians: the 
Katca Majvijrcov were even proverbial. Samos also was 
distinguished for its prosperity; and there are several circum- 
stances from which that island appears to have carried on a 
great commerce with Egypt. The temple of Hera, in Samos, 
was an extremely ancient building. 

After the fall of Colophon, Miletus rose, and extended its 

^ Comp. Klein. Schrift, Tol.i. p.367, note 38. 

, ® “ Of the Greek colonies in Italy we shall, according to Justin’s plan, speak 
hereafter.” 
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power aboYe all otliers by its colonies. Previously to Olymp. 
30, tlie Greek colonies do not seem to liai?e extended beyond 
tlie Hellespont; but now Milesians first settled at 
and tlience tlie settlements spread around tlie Propontis and the 
Etixine. Witli the exception of the hlegarian settlements at By- 
zantium and Heraclea, all the coasts of the Euxine were occiijjied 
by ]\Iilesians. Although these colonies were entirely independent 
of the mother city, yet they greatly contributed towards its 
greatness and prosperity, not only through their dutifulness to 
the mother city^ but through the identity and relationship of 
their institutions. The very fact that the mother city made no 
claims to rule over her colonies, as modern states do in regard 
to theirs, and that the colonies, in cases of emergency, assisted 
the parent city, produced in antiquity a cordial relation 
between the mother city and her colonies, of wdiich ive find 
but few exceptions, as, between Corcyra and Corinth. 

Thus Miletus was a powerful and wealthy city as early as 
Olymp, 50, and in the time of Alyattes, it was able to sustain 
a war against all the power of the Lydian kings. When at 
last, after a severe struggle, it was forced to submit^ it did not 
experience any evil consequences from this ; it retained its 
constitution, and instead of the tyrants, the Lydian kings now 
were the mediators, by whose infinence the factions were 
silenced. In the reign of Croesus, therefore, iilletus had 
reached its highest prosperity and greatness; and in this state 
it maintained itself until the times of Darius Hystaspis; it was 
not till the unfortunate insurrection of the lonians, that Miletus 
sank from its height. 

The most important event in Greece during this period, is 
the legislation of Solon, which belongs to the time of 
Pisistratus. Before the time of Solon, a deep darkness hangs 
over the constitution of Athens; nay, over the time of Solon 
Ixiinself, although he is a real historical personage, and not by 
any means mythical. From the accounts in the history of 
Solon, we see this much, that Cyloii lived before him. Cylon 
was a noble Athenian at the time of the Attic aristocracy ; he 
had gained a victory at Olympia, was a man of great influence, 
and aimed at making himself tyrant of Athens; but he was 
overpowered by the Alcmaeonids, and being blockaded in the 
Acropolis, he capitulated on condition that he should be allowed 
to live in freedom. Notwithstanding, this, however, he and his 
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followers were murdered ^ by tbe conquerors. The celebrated 
legislation of Draco is likewise older than Solon ; it was said of 
it, that it was written in blood ; but it was only irepl ircov 
<j>ovLfc&v, and had nothing to do with politics ; it was only 
intended, by severe laws, to restore tranquillity among the 
people, who had become uncontrollable.’^ 

If Soion'’s laws had been preserved, or if we even possessed 
only his elegies complete, we should have materials enough to 
form a satisfactory notion of the circumstances of his time, 
such as Demetrius Phalereus and Aristotle were enabled to 
form. These two are our best sources of information, for 
Plutarch is so uncritical, and puts his materials so indis* 
criminately together, that he makes as much use of Plermippus, 
the most fabulous of all writers, as he does of. Demetrius 
Phalereus, a man of a critically severe and clear mind. He 
accumulates all that he can find, in order to make his account 
as complete as possible. Thus, for example, he will not pass 
over the story of the meeting between Solon and Croesus, 
and reports it without misgivings, notwithstanding the doubts 
raised by others. The history of Solon, in Plutarch, as far as 
its substance is concerned, consists of very heterogeneous 
elements; it contains statements deserving the highest con- 
fidence, and they can he traced to the best critical authorities, 
Aristotle or Demetrius Phalereus; besides Demetrius, Plutarch 
probably used Philochorus. Other statements, however, are 
entirely untrustworthy. When we first begin to occupy our- 
selves with the history of Solon, we are very disagreeably 
surprised at finding that, from the time when the history of 
Attica began to be treated chronologically, the archonship of 
Solon has been placed in Olymp. 46, while the account of his 
relation to Pisistratus, not to mention his meeting with 
Croesus, places him in Olymp. 56, or even later. If Solon 
lived to a very advanced age, the two statements are indeed 
not irreconcilable, since he might have framed his la\vs when 
a young man; it cannot, moreover, be qixestioned that he lived 
to an advanced age, and the contradiction thus seems to be 
removed; but it is, after ail, not probable that Athens should 
have chosen him for its legislator in his youth, and withoxit 
having tested him during a long career. The capture of 
- Nisaea, moreover, is stated to have taken place in the youth of 
^ This must be a lapsus linguae, for it , is weU known that Cylon escaped.— Ed. 
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Solon; wliereas, in the account of Pisistratus, the latter is 
said to have distinguished himself on that occasion^ and 
represents him there as well as in the conquest of Salainis, as 
co-operating with Solon. How this difScultj is to be solved, 

I do not know. We have no means of convincing ourselves, 
whether the positive date fixed for the axchonship of Solon by 
those highly honourable men who have arranged the Attic 
chronology^ can be adopted as quite certain. If it were 
possible to fix the time of Solon with certainty, it must have 
been in one of two ways: there either existed Fasti of the 
archontes epomjmi^ in wliich case it wtis only necessary to 
count the years backward, say from the time of Pisistratus; 
or there existed a generally-established era which could be 
followed. But of such an era, as, for example, the Capitoline 
era, not a trace is found in Greece. The era of the Olympiads, 
as we know for certain, was not emplo 3 ^cd till a very late 
period, Timaeus being the first to use it as a general era. In 
particular cases, it may have been employed before him, for 
an author like Timaeus does not invent such things, but he 
first brought it into general use. The instances in which the 
same is said to have been done at an earlier period, are very 
doubtful ; Philochorus, indeed, also reckoned according to 
Olympiads, but he and Timaeus belong to precisely the same 
time. Hence all such statements regarding earlier periods are 
nothing but artificial calculations. It is, therefore, possible that 
the statement, that Solon Avas axchon in Olymp. 46, is not 
absolutely certain, though it is very probable that there 
existed very good reasons for such a statement. I must, 
therefore, leave the chronological question to stand on its own 
ground, and I will not be too scrupulous in regard to a great 
number of events which are referred to Solon. I wdll onlv 
direct your attention to this additional circumstance, that 
though in the account adopted by Plutarch, Pisistratus and 
Solon appear as men about the same age, this cannot be 
reconciled in any way with chronology; for if that account 
were true, Megacles, who was the older contemporary and 
rival of Pisistratus, must likewise be conceived to have acted 
his part before the archonship of Solon. 

The condition of Athens was very distressing before Solon 
came forward; the process of its decay, the result of various 
circumstances, had been going on for many generations. The 
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country was torn to pieces by tlie factions of tlie eupatrids^ 
and with them the demos also was divided into parties. A 
great number of demotae were in bondage in consequence of 
debt, and were, therefore at the mercy of the oligarchs. The 
country of Attica had been reduced to narrow limits, and 
commerce lay altogether prostrate.” The island of Salamis, 
in front of the Piraeus, — which port seems not to have been 
used, because it was entirely under the control of Salamis, 
Phalerus being the port of Athens — was in the hands of the 
Megarians. Megara had a period of greatness, which lies 
beyond our history, and during which it founded Byzantium 
and Heraclea on the Euxine, Megara in Sicily, and other 
less important colonies. The greatness which it acquired at 
the expense of Athens was lost, according to all appearance, 
during the period of the oligarchy, from which the tyrant 
Theagenes, in conjunction with the demos, delivered his 
country, but for his own advantage. It is a well-known 
tradition, that Athens, after many unsuccessful attempts to 
recover Salamis, at last enacted a law forbidding to remind 
the people of the loss of the island, or to incite them to fresh 
conquests, hut that Solon notwithstanding ventured in the 
disguise of a madman to bring the question before the assembly 
in an elegy, and thus stirred up the Athenians to a war, in 
which they recovered Salamis. The manner in which the 
conquest was made, is related in different ways. “ Mcaea also 
was at that time taken away from Megara.” On this occasion, 
it becomes obvious how little we can rely on the statements of 
the later half-Greeks, when they quote ancient writers as their 
authorities. Plutarch relates that the elegy which Solon 
recited on that occasion, w^as still extant among his poems, 
and he quotes the first words of it: Avro? fcijpv^ '^XOov a<f 
ip^epTr}^ 'XaXap!ivQ<;^ etc. Now I ask any one, whether it is 
not clear, that the poem which Solon recited before the people, 
could not begin in this manner, and that in these words he 
rather refers to an earlier poem? It is evident, that the former 
can have been only a prooemium serving as an introduction 
to the poem. Solon addresses the people in such a poem 
instead of an harangue ; as the other day an accused criminal 
at Paris pleaded his case in verse. Although, tlierefore, Plu- 
tarch often quotes Solon, it is yet very probable, that he took 
such quotations in reference to Solon as well as to others, for 
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tlie most part from antliologies, perhaps like that of Stohaeus. 
Tha.t such collections existed long before the time of Joannes 
Stobaeiis, is clear from the Stromata” of Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, which are arranged according to loci communes. I am 
convinced that the collection of Stobaeiis is only an extract 
from earlier Florilegia. 

There is a statement^ that an Attic colony of 500 Athenians, 
possessing to icpdro^; yjjcrov, was established in Salarais, 
Hence Salaniis, after the time of Solon, was a state dependent 
on Athens rather than an integral part of Attica. It probably 
stood at all times in a different relation from that of the real 
demos, although afterwards the Salaminians received the full 
franchise. It must, therefore, have been in nearly the same 
relation as a colonia civkim Romcmonm, 

But the principal cause of the complete misery of Attica 
was its being involved in debt, according to the ancient law of 
debt which I have explained in my History of Kome.^ In the 
early ages of all nations, throughout the East, as well as 
among the Romans and Germans, we find it to be the estab- 
lished law, that a poor man, or any one who required money, 
concluded with his creditor a bargain, in which he sold him- 
self to his creditor, whereby the latter became sure of his 
money. This is the origin of the right of the creditor to 
make his debtor his prisoner. If the debtor did not pay, the 
creditor claimed him as his slave ; and if he paid, he got rid 
of his nexum. This law existed in Attica as well as at Home. 
Whoever forfeited his person in this way, lost his property, 
and the creditor was empowered not only to take the individual 
with all he possessed, and to make Mm work as his slave, but 
he might even sell him, though only abroad, and not in his 
own country to another citizen. Here we have the very 
opposite of servitude: Penestae and Helots could be sold, like 
tlie Eiissian serfs, only within the country, but the Athenian 
and Roman slaves for debt could be sold only out of the 
country. The intention was to make the law of debt as fearful 
as possible, in order to prevent persons recklessly running into 
debt. If an Athenian had been able to ransom a man enslaved 
for debt, he would immediately have recovered his position as 
a citizen, for every freed man was a citizen — he was not a 
metoecus, a condition which was reserved for foreign slaves 
* Comp, toll p.5Uy foil. 
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and foreign freemen — lienee the law forbidding them to be 
sold within the country. At Eome the case was precisely' the 
same; and in this sense we are to understand the law of the 
Twelve Tables, that a nexus should be sold trans Tihenm, For 
if he was manumitted in a municipium, he became himself a 
municeps, and could lay claim to the Eomtan franchise: this 
was to be avoided, he therefore was to remain absolutely a 
stranger, even if he should be free. Thus many imfortmiate 
Athenians were sold as slaves in distant countries, where they 
even forgot their mother tongue. Besides those who were 
slaves for debt, there occurs another peculiar intermediate class, 
which Plutarch in his account mentions on excellent authoritv, 
but which he has misunderstood; I mean the mTiqfJLopioi. He 
mistakes them for real nexi, who had sold themselves to a 
master, and accordingly were Thetes or serfs ; but the Hecte- 
morii were persons cultivating their land on condition of their 
paying the sixth part of its produce to their master. This tax 
not being very heavy, that class of men was not in very dis- 
tressing circumstances. We must strictly distinguish them from 
the Thetes who were alike deprived of property and of personal 
freedom. The condition of the Hectemorii probably originated 
in very early times, the period of the Ionic conquest; they were 
the ancient Atticans, who, from the time of their ancestors^ 
had retained possession of their own estates, on condition of 
their paying a certain amount of the produce to their lords as 
an hereditary rent, the lords standing to them in the relation 
of cleruchi. 

The amount of debts at Athens, as I said before, was 
immense; and we know for certain that Solon put an end to 
this state of things. But in what manner he effected this, and 
what his creLad'xPBia was, these are questions on which the 
opinions of the ancients differ. Two facts, however, are well 
established, viz., that Solon, by redeeming the estates from the 
burdens under which they were suffering, reduced the debts 
themselves; and secondly, that he raised the value of money 
by making the mina of seventy-three drachmas worth one hun- 
dred drachmas. There is no trace to show how many drachmas 
were originally contained in a pound ; it is not improbable, 
however, that at one time it contained twelve drachmas, 
and that it continued to become lighter, hut this is a point on 
which we can only form conjectures. Even many of the 
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amcients believed, tliat tlie sei«acbtbeia was iiotiiiBg else than a 
lightening of the standard of the coinage; but Soloifs reform^ 
which is evidently described as, a decisive one, does not seem 
to have consisted in this alone. In ancient times, novae tahulae 
are of such frequent occurrence, that I see no reason for 
doubting that Solon did something tliat was unusually bold. 
We may conjecture with probability that he did what was 
often done by the Eoman tribunes, viz., that he lightened the 
standard of the coinage, but at the same time deducted the 
interest already paid from the principal, and abolished the 
security which the creditor had on the lands of his debtor. 
It is also clear, that he did entirely away with tlie law of 
nexum, for from this time we hear no more of slaves for debt. 
Solon did at Athens, what the tribunes did at Rome, and what 
Sully did in France: Sully acted on the principle that what- 
ever had been paid in interest beyond a reasonable rate, 
should be regarded as so much of the principal paid back. 

The .consequence of Solon’s measures, was, that a number 
of slaves for debt, who had been sold by their masters abroad, 
were ransomed.” 

But besides this, Solon was also a law-giver. Every one 
knows of Ms laws, but the question here is how far did his 
legislation extend? Legislation in antiquity is, on the whole, 
not confined to the civil law, it always comprises, more or less, 
the whole, jus publicum as well as the jus privatum. It is, 
however, not necessary on this account, that a legislator should 
upset all the existing relations of a state, if there was no need 
for it; and where there did not, exist the necessity for such a 
change, he might leave the ancient institutions untoxiched. 
There can be no doubt that Solon did make changes in the 
Attic constitution; but in his time most points still remained 
as they had been before. Athens was divided into four phylae, 
each of which was represented hy one hundred senators; but 
this division comprised only the four Ionic tribes, by the side of 
■which there existed the demos. Solon, however, introduced 
a timocracy, by instituting four classes {(TvppopLai)^ ‘^according 
to which the members of the senate were to be elected,” viz., 
the wevrafcoaiopiBifivoCy tTrwefe, ^evytrai, and 6}]re^. The first 
are the landed proprietors, whose income amounted to five 
hundred med%mn% a medimnus being the general name for 
any measure, iv ^€poh fcal v^pdi<$y for the term embraced every 
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kind of income, that of corn and fruits wlilcli were measured, 
as well as tlie corresponding measure of wine and oil. The 
i'TTTrel^ were those whose lands yielded an income of three 
hundred measures, that is, men able to keep a war-horse, and who 
in time of war served on horse-back ; the ^evylraL, were those 
wlio were able to keep a pair of oxen to cultivate their own 
farm, but did not keep horses ; their annual income amounted 
to two hundred measures. All the rest formed the class of 
thetes. “ The citizens of all the four classes had the right of 
voting, but their eligibility differed according to the classes to 
which they belonged.” These classes seem, in the time of 
Solon, to have comprised the whole population of Attica. 
The thetes, constituting the bulk of the ancient inhabitants, 
seem to have included those lonians, and even eupatrids, who 
were not possessed of property. Solon’s main object seems to 
have been to limit the pretensions of the families of the four 
tribes (every tribe was subdivided into three j>parpLat^ and 
every phratria into thirty <yev7} or gentes)^ and to exclude those 
who had no property at all. We know for certain, that even 
for a long time after the revolution of Cleisthenes, only those 
of the eupatrids who were nrevrafcoorLO/jieStpLvoL were eligible to 
the office of archon ; hence it is clear that not all the eupatrids 
were eligible, but at the same time a TrevraicocrLopbehLpivo^ could 
not become archon, unless he was a eupatrid ; and this was 
assuredly a regulation of Solon. “We have no information as 
to what were the particular rights of the hrireh and 
It is a fact beyond all doubt, that the demos was then still 
completely distinct from the acrroL ox iroXlTat: it is indeed 
probable that the demos, even at an early time, had a special 
constitution of its own,^ hut it is certain that it had no share 
in the government; it was Cleisthenes who first united the two* 
elements of the nation into one great body, and gave to the 
demos a share in the sovereignty. “The court of the 
Areopagltes, which had a direct influence upon all political 
matters, was composed of men who had been archoiis ; it con- 
stituted a certain undefinable power, without which no state 
can exist for any length of time; at Rome it was possessed by 
the senate, which, on extraordinary emergencies, might transfer 
it to the consuls. 

' ^ It is possible that the m^Kpapoi were originally a magistracy of the demos? 
capztani and judges; but subsequently their attributes were altered.” — 1826. 
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As regards tlie liistory oftlie Athenian nnagistrates until the 
time of Solon, we only know that the arclions for life were 
succeeded by arcboiis elected for the space of ten 3 ^ears, in 
both cases persons belonging to the royal family alone were 
eligible; then followed the apxv eVer^uto?. We do not know 
what difference there was between an archon for life and a king; 
it is possible that besides the archon there existed, even at that 
time, a re^ saa^orum^ so that the archon was deprived of the 
religious halo which sunounded the king. The apxh 
was originally, no doubt, something different from the subse* 
qiient nine archonsf^ When and how these latter, the three 
real magistrates and the six thesmothetae, became a college is 
a question which we cannot answer ; hut at the time of the 
Pisistratids the college was already in existence.^ Certain it 
is that the number 3 x 3 is not accidental, but there is not a 
trace that could lead us to any conclusion. In this college the 
archon has for his attendants the ^a(TiX€v<; and the TroXipap^o^^ 
so that of all the royal prerogatives he retained only the right 
of presiding in the senate, of convening the assembly of the 
people, and of appointing the judges : his power was, there- 
fore, somewhat like that of the Roman praetor. The institu- 
tions of all ancient nations have originally a great resemblance 
. to one another, hut in later times they diverge, until in the 
end all resemblance disappears ” 

One of the principal events in the history of Solon is the 
war against Cirrha or Grissa (the two forms are only dialectic 
differences of the same name) , which is likewise one of those 
towns of Greece, the greatness of which belongs to a period 
an erior to bistory. The place was situated on the gulf of 
Corinth, between Delphi and the sea, and its inhabitants were 
accused of having usurped a tyranny over the sacred property 
of the Delphic temple. The Amphictyons are said to have 
consulted the oracle about it, and to have declared "war against 
the town. It is indeed, certain that there ‘existed in Phocis a 
large, wealthy, and commercial town, and that it was attacked 
and destroyed by the united forces of the Greeks ; but all the rest 
that is related about it, is not established on sufficient authority. 

Thus far the history of Solon is authentic. liis legislation, 
however, did not prevent the division of the state into 

This remark has been inserted, here from the account of the Pisistratids, 
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factions, and the result of their disputes was the govern- 
ment of Pisistratus,’’ to which we shall now direct our atten- 
tion, Ilis merits are not generally recognised; but he was 
the real founder of the greatness of the Athenian state. 
Herodotus is on this point not free from partiality; and he does 
not perceive the real truth when he regards the fall of the 
Pisistratids as the cause of the greatness of Athens. When the 
time had passed away in wdiich they acted beneficially, they 
exercised, indeed, a severe oppression upon Athens^ and it was 
desirable that they should be removed; but their father was 
no less beneficial to Athens than the laws of Solon were. 


LECTURE XXXIIL 

Obscure as is the history of Pisistratus, I still believe that we 
may assume the chronological dates of his reign and that of his 
sons to be certain,^ while the details of his history are proble- 
matical. Thus the relation said to have existed between him 
and Solon is more than doubtful. The history of the Pisistra- 
tids is very much like many portions of Roman history, where 
the more minute narratives are for the most part unhistorical, 
while the indefinite statements are more correct. The following 
facts, however, are well-established : — Pisistratus was a member 
of the 7 €Vo 9 of the Xeleids, to which the last Athenian kings 
also had belonged; and his father, Hippocrates, was one of the 
most illustrious men in Attica. He made his revolution in the 
same manner as the other tyrants, by placing himself at the 
head of the demos against the oligarchs; and as the former 
was divided into factions, he headed that of the Hyperacrii, or 
the inhabitants of the hills, while the Pediaei, or the inha- 
bitants of the plain, were devoted to the aristocracy. When 
he had gained the confidence of the demos, lie prevailed 
upon them to grant him a body-guard; and being supported 
by it and by the favour of the demos, he brought about the 
revolution (Olymp. 54, 3), by which he gradually acquired 

, ^ “ Otlier particular statements relative to the early times are likewise correct, 

as, for example, that of Aristotle respecting the history of the Cypselids.” 
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absolute power. But lie did not maintain it without interriip- 
tioiij for his opponents twice succeeded in expelling him. He 
returned the first time, according to Herodotus, bj making a 
reconciliation with the Alcmaeonid Megacles, the leader of 
his adversaries. But having fallen out with ^legacies, and 
being again obliged to leave Athens, he effected his return by 
force of arms, He assembled an army in Eretria, received 
succour from several states, landed in Attica, and entered the 
city, after having taken hy surprise the Athenians who had 
marched out against him.” 

During the last period, his government appears to have 
been more oppressive than during the first, not, however, 
towards the people, but only towards his opponents, the 
oligarchs. Aristotle states, that of a period of thirty- three 
years, reckoned from the first establishment of the tyrannis 
until his death, he reigned seventeen years ; and that his sons after 
him maintained their power during the space of eighteen years. 

We might imagine that, with such interruptions, Pisistratus 
had not the time to do much; but he, notwithstanding, 
accomplished great things during his government. It is quite 
surprising to find Athens as early as his reign so powerful at 
sea, as to be able to occupy Sigeiim, at the mouth of the 
Plellespont, and to establish herself in the districts on the 
Strymon, so important on account of their mines, Domi to 
the time of Philip, the Atlienians always strove to gain 
possession of those districts, first of all on account of the gold 
and silver mines, which were first worked by the Thracians, 
and afterwards by King Philip, who founded Philippi;" and in 
the next place, on account of their timber. Europe now 
receives its timber from the Baltic, but the Greeks, or at least 
the Athenians, obtained theirs from three distinct countries, 
I have no doubt, that the Corinthians obtained theirs from 
Epirus, a country abounding in excellent forests, through its 
settlements at Ambracla and Anactorium. The Athenians, on 
the other hand, imported their timber chiefly from the country 
about the Strymon, which was their nearest source^ for the 
Thracian hills abounded in oak and fir trees. Besides these, 
there were two other sources, mount Lebanon and the island 

® “ It was about the same time that tbe mines of Laurium were discovered, 
and began to be worked j and this circumstance had great influence upon the 
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of Cyprus, wliicli wore subsequently resorted to by tlie 
Macedonian kings for their arsenals, but are not mentioned 
in those early times, no doubt because the jealousy of the 
Phoenicians did not allow the Greeks to export timber from 
those quarters. The Phoenicians kept mount Lebanon entirely 
under their own control, and from Cyprus the export cannot 
have been quite free, because the Greek towns in the island 
were under Phoenician supremacy, and were always kept down 
to some extent. ‘‘We knovr little of the wars, which, according 
to Herodotus,'^ Pisistratus carried on with the Mitylenaeans 
about Sigeum ; the statements respecting them are irreconcilable 
with other chronological data, Perlander, who is said to have 
brought about a reconciliation between the Athenians and 
hlitylenaeans, and Pittacus, too, who is said to liave been at 
the head of the Mitylenaeans, had died before the first tyrannis 
of Pisistratus ; nor can Alcaeus have lost his arms in that war, 
as is stated by Herodotus.” 

Pisistratus acted as men do in a period of rising prosperity. 
I see no reason for disbelieving the statement, that he com- 
menced collecting books; for books then began to be objects 
of importance; and in whatever way we may understand the 
particulars of the very corrupt statements respecting the part 
he took in the arrangement of the Homeric poems, there is 
certainly some truth at the foundation of them. It seems 
certain that, before his time, the Homeric poems were little 
known, and that he contributed something towards naturalising 
them at Athens. His government was somewhat oppressive, 
from the fact that he introduced a land-tax, which was a 
burden upon every proprietor. Wherever, and at whatever 
time a land-tax has been introduced, it has excited the dis- 
content of the country people, who look upon it, as if a portion 
of their property were taken away from them. Hence it was 
not continued at Athens, though its abolition was only one of 
those delusions which are sometimes necessary to be used 
against prevailing follies; for, in point of fact, the Athenians 
still paid the tax, only under the different name of a property- 
tax: the estates were valued, and the land-tax became con- 
nected with the census. 

Pisistratus and his sons, but especially the latter, adorned 
Athens with public buildings. Until that time, the city had 
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BOtliiiig remarkable or striking; tlie temples were built in tbe 
ancient Pelasgian style, and the neXacrrfimv Tei%09 on the 
Acropolis was a very ancient castle. The temple of Zeus (the 
^0\v/M'7n€Lov or V\v/Ji7rL0Vj for both forms are equally correct), 
wdiich was now constructed, was the first great ornamental 
building at Athens; it was erected at a great expense; 
it inspired the Athenians with a feeling of pride, and gave 
them occupation. The Pisistratids also erected the building 
■which adorned the well ^Evvedfcpovyo<?, and many others. 

The Pisistratids (Olymp. 63, 1) left the wdiole constitution 
of Athens unchanged, just as it had been from the time of 
Solon. One of them, for they were three brothers, vras 
always in the college of the nine arclions; and Plippias, the 
eldest, was no doubt perpetual strategus. The relation between 
the polemarchus and the strategus is not clear, nor do we know 
in what maimer the office of the polemarchus became a mere 
title. There can he no doubt that, at one time, he was really the 
commander of the army ; it cannot, therefore, be conceived, that 
he should always have been a merely nominal dignitary. At the 
time of the battle of j\Iarathon, the polemarchus still was one of 
the generals. Just as at Venice, everything tended to make 
the Doge, who had once been a prince, a mere cypher, so at 
Athens everything tended to make the college of the arohons 
as weak as possible, just because in former times it had 
possessed the highest power. During the period subsequent 
to the Persian wars, the main object -was to render the highest 
magistracy, and not only the /3ovXt) iy Mpetw '7rdy(p, powerless, 
and many of the reforms of Pericles and Epliialtes had no 
other object. In such cases, the energetic vitality of a nation 
must devise other means. Hlppias reduced the land-tax 
from one-tenth to one-twentieth part; and the Athenians^ 
under his administration, thus paid far less than at the period 
of their greatest prosperity.” In this manner the Pisistratids 
governed mildly and gloriously, until the insult oflbred by 
them to Harmodius, which is mentioned by Thucydides^ 
induced Harmodius and Aristogiton to form a conspiracy for 
the purpose of overthrowing the Pisistratids. Hipparchus, the 
second in age, was murdered by them (Olymp. 66, 3). The 
names of the sons of Pisistratus were Hippias, Hipparchus, and 
Thessalus. Although family names were not used at Athens, 

. as they were among the Romans,' yet the names bear such a 
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resemblance, as to indicate relationsliip. The grandson 
generally had the same name as the grandfather, and often 
the names of one family, without being completely alike, yet 
resemble one another, and remind us of one another; as in 
the present instance, the names Hippias and Hipparchus 
remind us of Hippocrates, the father of Pisistratus. 

For fourteen years the Pisistratids reigned in brotherly 
concord; but now the peace was disturbed, and their gentle 
and humane government was changed into a harsh and severe 
rule; the last years of Hippias were oppressive; ^^he increased 
his troops, and wherever he felt distrust, he shed hloodf’ 
The Alcmaeoiiids, a race which seems to have been the rival 
of the Neleids even from very early times, were the most 
determined opponents of the Pisistratids. Their greatness is 
not hy any means to be referred to Alcmaeon^ the contemporary 
of Croesus; nor is he the aneestor of their race; but the 
Alcmaeon of the heroic age, the son of Ampbiaraus, is their 
archegetes, and it is quite accidental that that Aiemaeonid was 
called Alcmaeon. Megacles was a member of that race. After 
his dispute with Pisistratus the Alcmaeonids had quitted 
Athens, and fortified themselves in a place called Leipsydrion. 
Its situation is doubtful, I believe that in Herodotus, we must 
read AeL'y^rv^piov virep Tlaiavir}^’, for virep TlacoviTj^^ is an 
inconceivable statement, because this would signify a settlement 
above Paeonia, even beyond the Doberus, on Mount Pdiodope 
towards the frontier of Dardania. This is absurd, for how 
could the Alcmaeonids have established themselves so ftir away 
in Thrace? According to our reading, it was an eirtTeLy^tcrpLa 
in Attica itself, and this seems much more probable. It is 
evident tbat they retained possession of their wealth, which 
W’'as immense; and by means of this, they provided themselves 
with arms against those who had treated them so mildly. They 
prevailed upon the Pythia to command the Lacedaemonians to 
expel the tyrants of Athens and restore its freedom. There 
are many other places where the Spartans interfered for the 
purpose of expelling tyrants: their motives for doing so are 
manifest; they wished to support the oligarchy, and they 
certainly did not expel tyrants in favour of liberty. The same 
spirit is visible in their actions at all times. The temple of 
Delphi had at that time been consumed by fire; for a very small 
sum of money, the Alcmaeonids. now undertook its restoration, 
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and rebuilt it in a magnificent and costly manner. Tliis is, in 
Greek history, tlie first trace of a building of marble. The 
Lacedaemonians undertook the expulsion of the Pisistratids ; 
the first attempt failed; but in a second they were more suc- 
cessful: they besieged them, and intercepted their children as 
they were being conveyed to Sigeum. A capitulation was 
then made, in wduch the Pisistratids were obliged to quit 
Athens (Olymp. 67, 3). They -withdre-w to Sigeum.’' The 
Alcmaeonids then returned^ and at once gained the ascendancy 
It would seem that the Spartans expected that the govenniient 
wmuld now be sufficiently oligarchical; but in this hope they 
were disappointed. Whatever may have been his motives, 
whether it was Cleisthenes’ wisdom and a sense of justice, or 
wdiether it was that the relation in which Isagoras stood to 
Cleomenes, the king of Sparta, obliged him to secure his 
power upon another basis, the fact 'was, that Cleisthenes 
adopted a policy which was entirely opposed to the oligarchy, 
and was, perhaps, the same as that which had been followed 
by Pisistratus himself. Herodotus, wdio no doubt judges cor- 
rectly of these occurrences, says, that Cleisthenes gained the 
demos over to his side, and divided the Athenians, wdro formed 
four phylae, into ten, subdividing each phyle into ten demi. 
Now the question is, wdiether Cleisthenes as early as that time, 
raised the ten (j>vXal rowLKal to the rank of a national division, 
or whether he gave such a division only to the demos, allowing 
the four ancient phylae to exist along side of it. Or must we 
assign to a later date the fusion hy which the ten phylae were 
made to embrace the whole nation, so that the four ancient 
phylae disappeared? or, lastly, was it from the first intended 
to be a constitution for the whole state? These are questions 
to which unfortunately, we can give no clear answers. If we 
possessed Aristotle’s “ Politiae,” we should be able to solve the 
mystery. This much only we can say, that one of two things 
must have been the case : either Cleisthenes was the first who 
gave to the demos a constitutioii allowing the four ancient 
tribes to exist along with it, or the demos had already its 
constitution, and Cleisthenes’ reform consisted in the fact, that 
he raised the already existing; partial division to the rank of a 
national one, and united the four phylae with the demos. 
Herodotus is somewhat vague in his expressions. I will here 
remind you of Cleisthenes, the rpler of Sicyon, the grand- 
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fatlier of tlie Atbeniaia Clelstlienes on tlie motlier’s side, wliose 
daiigliter liad brought tlie great riches into the family. The 
elder Clelstlienes had changed the tribes of Sicyon, which 
being goyeriied by Dorians had three tribes, the Hyllians, 
Pamphylians and Dymanates. Cleisthenes was not a Dorian, 
but belonged to the demos, the ancient inhabitants, and was 
accordingly an Ionian or Achaean. He formed the demos 
into a new phyle, giving it the name pf A/>%eXaotj and making 
it the principal one, while he gave to the three phylae of the 
ruling families contemptuous names, the Plyllians being called 
varat^ and the two others ovearai and ')(pipeaTaL, This consti- 
tution of the demos as a fourth tribe is an exact parallel to 
the position, which at Rome, after the expulsion of the kings, 
the leading men at first wanted to assign to the plebs in its 
relation to the tribes; I allude to the time when the four 
trihuni celerum were appointed. It was for the same reason, 
that after the reconciliation of the two orders at Rome, the 
ludi Romani which had before lasted three days, were now 
increased to four, the plebs being regarded as a new tribe 
added to the three ancient ones.^ “ Cleisthenes has been 
censured for having been the author of the Athenian demo- 
cracy, but the subsequent degenerate state of affairs was not 
his w’ork. 

Cleisthenes, at all events, was the man of the people: ‘Hhe 
ancient feuds of the oligarchs, which had been kept under by 
the Pisistratids, were now revived;” and Isagoras, the son of 
Pisander, the friend of King Cleomenes, now rose against 
Cleisthenes. There is much scandal in history, but if Hero- 
dotus’ account is true, the cause of that friendship was 
disgraceful; but the common opinion of men seems to be, 
that the end sanctifies the means. Cleomenes, whose assistance 
had been solicited by Isagoras, appeared at Athens, and the 
two, under an hypocritical pretext, made a revolution: Cleis- 
thenes and seven hundred heads of families were sent into 
exile, and the government of Athens was intrusted to an 
oligarchy of three hundred men. Here we see, how the 
Spartans everywhere introduced their own forms : as the thirty 
tyrants after the Peloponnesian war, so on this occasion also 
the government of three hundred answered to the Doric 
.. trichotomy, which was quite foreign to the nature of the 
: . * Comp. Mist of Borneo I p* 520, foil. 
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Atlienians* "Wlieii Pisander and-: Pliryiiiclius instituted a 
senate of four hundred^ they did not, in fixing upon the 
number four think of mj^stical combinations, such as the four 
seasons of the year, or the four elements; but they evidently 
remembered the ancient Attic senate of four Iiimdred, previous 
to the time of Cleisthenes, and fancied that they were returning 
to the golden age of antiquity by reviving the ancient form, 
which was entirely accidental. It was like what we see in our 
own days in our own country, where many believe that matters 
•would be ill an infinitely better condition, if hair powder were 
introduced again ! 

But the people rose against the change of Isagoras and 
Cleomenes (Olymp. 68^ 1). The latter had carelessly ventured 
to go into the city without the protection of a powerful army, 
and maintaiiied himself indeed in the Acropolis, but was 
obliged to capitulate by repeated and bold msiuTectlons. He 
and his Lacedaemonians obtained a free departure ; but the 
Athenians and the other foreign Greeks, "who were found in 
the Acropolis, were taken prisoners, and put to death as guilty 
of high-treason. Cleisthenes and the exiles were recallech 
It is possible, that Cleisthenes, having previously consti- 
tuted the demos as one half of the state, may now have 
abolished the four ancient tribes, and made the ten phylae a 
national division by combining them with the former. The 
political antiquities of Athens are very difficult to understand. 
An error here prevails which originated ivith Salmasiiis, -whose 
WTitings are extremely instructive, but who, notwithstanding 
his brilliant learning, had incredibly little judgment: his 
judgment is as confiised as that of Casaubonus and Scaliger is 
clear. In his time, there still existed among his countrymen, 
Valesius and Palmerius, men of the old school, but Salniasius’ 
mind was in a chaotic confusion. He first promulgated an 
error, which afterwards became the prevailing opinion, and 
which, I believe, I was the first to overthrow. He said that 
each of the ten tribes was divided into three pliratriae, and 
each of the phratriae into thirty r^kvri. But it has become clear 
to me, that this division applies only to the ancient four Ionic 
•tribes.^ The question now is, >vhat was the relation existing 
between the yeV^^.and the demos? My belief is, that at a 
certain time, which I cannot define, (it may have been done 
^ Comp. p. 321 , foH, 
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by Gleistbenes after bis restoratioB,. or perhaps a little later 
under Themistocles), the four tribes were entirely abolished, 
and the were partly enrolled in the ancient demi^ and 
incorporated with them, and partly added to the ancient 
number as new demi, so that they were not enrolled in any of 
the existing demi. There were yev??, the members of which 
did not belong to any demos, and others whose members 
belonged to several very different demi; and there are others 
again of which I can show that they occur as separate demi. 
The Philaidae, for example, who were an ancient 76V09, also 
occur as a demos; and of this kind are all the names of demi 
which have no reference to any place, and have a patronymic 
termination. Moreover, though the four tribes were abolished, 
the phratriae were not done away with, but their character 
became entirely different; they now became independent of 
the phylae and 761/77, being made a national division, and every 
yvrjcno^ Hrrt/co^ belonged to a phratiia. If you understand 
this correctly, all the difficulties are removed which arise out of 
the difference between the original nature of the phratiiae and 
that which we subsequently find mentioned in the orators, and 
in Aristophanes. 

After the return of Cleisthenes Athens became tranquil, 
and a period of great prosperity commenced.’^ The expulsion 
of Isagoras and Cleomenes indeed once more induced the 
Spartans to make war upon Attica (Olymp. 69 , 1 .) ; but the 
undertaking failed, the Spartan allies deserted, and King 
Deinaratus himself abandoned the attempt, Cleomenes was 
obliged to retreat, and the Athenians carried on a successful 
war against the Thebans and Chalcidians. The Spartans now 
began to repent of having delivered Athens, seeing that the 
city was rising so much,'^ and they were inclined to restore the 
Pisistratids ; but their allies again refused all participation, for 
they were glad to see a second power rising which formed a 
counterpoise to the influence of Sparta. 

This was the condition of Greece about Olymp. 68. About 
that time a protracted war broke out between Athens and 
Aegina, which occasioned the Athenians in particular to build 
a fleet, and, by developing their power in that direction, to 
become a maritime state. We cannot clearly distinguish 
whether the war commenced before or during the reign of the 
Pisistratids; as for its details, I refer you to Herodotus, 
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As regards Aegina, I will direct your attention to certain 
circumstances, for tlie current notion about that island is quite 
untenable. We liave very few statements of tlie ancients 
respecting population, and what there is has generally been 
misunderstood ; some statements which occur in Atlienaeus, 
and have heen supposed to be correct, are evidently completely 
false. I am not inclined to regard any statement of an ancient 
writer as absolutely fidse, but those which we find in Atlie- 
naeus about the numbers of slaves at Athens, Corinth, and 
especialC' in Aegina, are mere nonsense: a small island con- 
taining one little town, is said to have contained, independently 
of its free population, no less than 470,000 slaves! If the 
population of Aegina had been as large as that, the island 
itself would not have been able to maintain it for a fortnight, 
and the people would have been under the necessity of 
deriving the means of subsistence altogether from abroad. 
How could they have obtained them? and what a fleet would 
have been required ? It must, moreover, be observed that the 
maritime power of Aegina was of very short duration, and 
that not long before the rise of Attica, Aegina was dependent 
on the small state of Epidaurus, and was only a very little 
town. Letromie has expressed himself against the absurdity 
of these statements in a manner which I entirely approve of. 
‘‘ The successful war of the Spartans, under Cleomenes, against 
Argos, also falls about that period. In consequence of this 
■war, the Argive bondsmen were admitted to the franchise, for 
the Doric citizens were almost extirpated, and through the 
revolt of all the surrounding towns, Argos was almost confined 
to its immediate territory. In this manner Argos lost still 
more of its Doric cliaracter. 




LECTURE XXXIV. 

The extraordinary difference in the degree of quickness with 
which life moves onward, which at certain times rushes on 
with immense rapidity, while at others it proceeds with almost 
imperceptible slowness, so that generations pass away without 
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any remarkable cbanges, is one of the characteristics of history 
in different periods. I have already directed attention to this 
phenomenon in my Lectures on the history of the last forty 
yearsd The observation of such facts is one of those things by 
which ancient history enters into real life, and takes its place 
by the side of contemporaneous history, of which we ourselves 
have been witnesses. We need not wonder that ancient 
history, on the whole, is regarded as if its events had never 
actually happened; for it is commonly looked at without any 
attempt to understand it, and men judge of it by quite a 
different standard from that which is applied to modern 
history; but even the latter is not understood as it should be. 
Hence the differences before alluded to have been entirely over- 
looked, and the history of antiquity is divided into periods 
without any regard to their differences; the division, in fact, 
is made with the same uniformity with which the bodies of the 
universe are classified, and as if it were altogether forgotten 
that history is a living body. 

This difference in the course of events is particularly striking 
in the history of Greece. Even towards the time of the 
Persian wars, an increasing acceleration in the movements 
of life is perceptible ; and from that time until the end of the 
Peloponnesian war, during a period of eighty years, the move- 
ment is such that the nation, with incredible rapidity, passes 
through all stages in literature, and in the manifestations of 
life; throiigli the greatest extremes of good and evil, and from 
the premature decay of youth unto perfect manhood. The 
rapidity is of the same kind as that wliich we see in modern 
history; for example, in Germany, from the time when King 
Frederic 11. appeared, that is from the year 1740, until the end 
of the last century. Such periods are usually named after a parti- 
cular man, as the age of Periqles, the age of Louis XIV., the 
age of Frederic the Great, etc. But such names must not be 
regarded as anything more than mere designations; for the 
man himself is the child of the age, and is often more influenced 
by it than he himself acts upon it. At such times , favouring 
circumstances start into life and being at a thousand points; 
and unless this is the case, even the mightiest minds can effect 
nothing. There are other periods, in which centuries pass 
away without any great or essential change; such, a uniformity 

' ^ Gesch des Zeitalters (kr Iiemlution,YQ\U^*&5* 
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of life dcciirs in Italy during the eleven tli and twelfth cen- 
turies, extending even into the thirteenth. The first and 
second centuries after Christ, but more especially the second 
and third, were another period of the same kind for the Roman 
empire. 

Before the time of Pisistratus, there was not indeed a perfect 
stagnation ill Greece; there was in fact a great deal of life, but 
it was a life which in all matters of importance remained at 
the same point, and its onward movement was but very slow. 
It is a peculiarity of such periods of retarded movement, tliat 
men take little part in the aiSairs of the actual world, and being 
dependent on the past, direct their thoughts to it much more 
than to the future. Wherever such a state of things is healthy, 
it is that of youthful life, which is generally the forerunner of 
a great development; as for example, in English literature the 
period before Shakespeare, and in Italian literature, that before 
Dante, or the period of the thirteenth century. But there are 
also periods, in which such a stand-still does not prepare for 
any development, but is only a conservative continuation of 
the existing state of things, though it may have lost its life 
and contain no germs of future progress, so that it is under- 
going the process of decay. The continuation of the literature 
of the fifteenth century, during the sixteenth and down to the 
eighteenth century, at Florence, was a period of this kind. In 
times of youthful development, when everything great is quietly 
preparing — in such a case, ho wever, the very greatest things may 
have already been produced in a preceding period, and the actual 
state of things may be the last effort of a by-gone age — in such a 
time of stillness, history is in a singular predicament. People 
devote all their energies to the affairs of ordinary life, and dis- 
charge their duties ; but the events that take place around them are 
of very little interest to them, soon as they are accomplished. 
Such a state of things appears, e, in the first chronicle of 
Milan in the eleventh century; the people considered neither 
themselves nor their contemporaries to be worth anything, and 
looked back to a time that had completely passed away. In 
like manner, the Germans of that period regarded themselves 
and their contemporaries as quite ordinary men. The age did 
not look upon itself as an heroic age, and possessed iao vanity ; 
only the persons of an earlier or heroic age being capable of 
inspiring it with admiration. 
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Greece was in this condition till about the beginning of the 
Persian wars; and this accounts for the fact that no history and 
no prose of any kind was written, and that people took no 
interest in what was passing around them or what had hap- 
pened in the age immediately preceding their own; they 
rather looked up to the heroic ages as something higher, and 
the latter was to them the actual world in which they lived, 
and inoved, and saw themselves reflected. Hence it happened, 
that, after Homer had come to be regarded as the noblest flower 
of a past age, the epic poets of the old school, who succeeded 
him until about Olymp. 60, always dwelt upon the same sub- 
jects. But when the power and the magic of the ancient 
times began to decrease, in proportion as the activity and 
interest of the actual world increased, the strength of the 
existing generation, which was already highly developed, was 
beheld with pleasure, and a sense of its own worth first applied 
poetry to the existing age, and gave rise to poetical narratives. 
But as the actual life offered so much to relate that could not 
be related in verse, poetical narrative was soon followed by 
historical narrative, which more easily satisfied the general 
desire to remember the things that were happening. Hecataeus 
was the first who thus came forward and related what had 
happened in his own time, what he had seen during his travels, 
and what he had heard of the different nations. It is incon- 
ceivable, why Dionysius did not consult Hecataeus for informa- 
tion about ancient Italy, for he had treated of that country 
also. I have found two or three passages (in Stephanus of 
Byzantium) which show that he was well acquainted with 
Italy. This kind of narrative was then followed by what h 
called pragmatical history. 

The earliest Greek poetry extant is narrative, in which the 
poet developed out of himself an objective kind of poetry; but 
popular poetry everywhere begins subjectively with expressions 
of suffering, indignation, and joy; with songs of longing, love, 
and pain. This kind of poetry is the common property of all 
nations; and it is assuredly much more ancient in Greece than 
the time of the lyric poets. There can be no doubt that the 
Greeks had songs as early as the time of the Homeric poems: 
who would question this, seeing that in Homer the language is 
metrically more perfect than any other in the world? Its morae 
seem to he the result of musical time. A language so pecu- 
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liarly adapted to song, cannot possibly liave been witliout early 
popular songs, wbicb lioweyer were afterwards lost. Tlie most 
ancient expressions of subjecfciye emotions tliat were extant, 
appear to liave been songs of combat and strife, as war itself 
is tlie most ancient. Of this kind were the ilargites, the 
.excellent poem of the Colophonian Homer, and the songs of 
Archilochus. The Margites, the beginning of which 

ns els EoKo(pwpa yepw Kal Se7os aoiMsj 
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has recently been published from a grammarian,- consists of 
hexameters alternating with trimeters; Aristotle certainly not 
justly places it by the side of the Iliad and the Odyssey; its 
excellence did not allow of its being assigned to any one else 
than to “ Homer divine.^’ How little do the ancients resemble 
us in the diligence of searching out what is concealed ! and 
how strange, and on the whole how miserable are the investi- 
gations of the Alexandrians! The Alexandrian who wrote 
the life of Homer attributed to Herodotus, does not seem to 
have read the Margites; for what ample materials would he 
have found there to enrich his biography! The poems of 
Archilochus were likewise martial songs. Eris, therefore, was 
the first peculiarity of the subjective poetry of the Greeks; 
but as soon as poets became conscious of the subjective element, 
another form of poetry appeared : the elegy was developed as 
the child of hexameter poetry, Nothing can be more simple 
than the origin of elegiac metre, if we consider it musically, 
and separate the two halves of the hexameter. If we imagine 
hexameters sung to the guitar, we shall naturally incline to 
make a pause after the hexameters, and how natural is the 
addition of a pentemimeres as a kind of a spontaneous echo of 
the feeling of the hexameter! By putting together tvro pen- 
temimeres, the pentameter was formed, the second half forming 
the new beginning. Hence there is always an incision or 
pause in the middle of a pentameter, but tlie two halves must 
not he considered as separated. This metre is unsuitable to 
satire, but is particularly adapted to express melancholy and 
the emotions of memory: it is in reality the development of 
hexameter poetry. In this manner elegiac poetry was repre- 
; ; ^ In 1821, by Er. Eindemann ia vol I, p, 82. . ' . . 
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seiited bj Calliaiis and Mimnermus; but it soon took a different 
turn, wliicli lioweyer, considering its mildness and softness, 
was quite natural to it: it became gnomic j)oetry. "WTiien a 
person in liis old age, after bis passions have ceased to rage 
and are at rest, begins to reflect upon life; this retrospect upon 
the life that is passed, is expressed in gnomes. The elegiac 
form is peculiar to this gnomic poetry, which properly speaking 
commences with Solon. 

It was about this time that the great lyric poets first 
appeared. They belong to a period which was becoming 
more and more free, a period in which the individual begins 
more and more to feel himself, and to perceive in himself the 
opposition to the external world ; he comes forward, and, no 
longer concealing his feelings, or pondering over them in his 
mind, boldly and loudly proclaims them as far as his voice can 
reach. In such times lyric poetry rises to its highest point; 
and what in popular poetry was the gift bestowed upon all^ 
now becomes the peculiar talent of the individual who fosters 
and cherishes it. This sudden rise of lyric poetry began in 
the time of Pittacus and Pisistratus, about Olymp. 50, At this 
time, it was thriving everywhere; no part of Greece had a 
monopoly in poetry, but ancient continental Greece was least 
productive; in Aeolis and Ionia, lyric poetry reached the 
highest perfection; and Sicily had its Stesichorus, who, if he 
was inferior to any one as a lyric poet, was inferior only to 
Alcaeus, Lyric poetry, as soon as it became a distinct branch, 
reached its highest development, and its true flourishing period 
lasted till about Olymp. 60, Of tlie lyric poets who belong 
to a later time, it seems that Pindar alone can be compared 
with the earlier ones; but I believe that, if we bad Alcaeus, 
Pindar would appear by the side of him only as a poet of the 
second order, Pindar had already left the true d6main of 
lyric poetry; he used his poetry as an instrument, as Simonides 
did, on occasions when epic poetry would have been in its 
proper place. In those poems of his which are still extant, the 
Epinician Odes, he is not at all subjective; and as the Greeks 
permitted the strings of Timotheus’ lyre to be broken because he 
had changed the mode of the ancient music, they ought to 
have done the same to Pindar, for he transferred subjects, 
which ought to have been treated in tbe epic form, into lyric 
poetry where they were out of place* If we had his dpyjvoi and 
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tlie otlier aG-jjLara^ in wliich he was subjective, he would be above 
all censure; but in his Epinicia we behold an age, in which 
the different tones of poetry were alread}^ confounded. How- 
ever, notwithstanding all this, he is a poet of immense powers, 
and his works cannot be sufficiently admired and enjoyed; 
though he gave a false tone to lyric poetry. The same remark 
applies in the highest degree to Simonides, although he was a 
mail of extraordinary genius. He is the first who developed 
the shorter elegies to celebrate particular exploits; and he was 
the author of the excellent Greek epigrams, of which he must 
be regarded as the chief creator; for although there are earlier 
attempts, it was he who gave them their peculiar excellence. 
Many of the epigrams that pass under ancient names are certainly 
not genuine ; those ascribed to Sappho are more than doubtful ; 
the celebrated poem, entitled "Pco/xr), in Stobaeiis, is neither more 
nor less than the production of a very late poet, who perhaps 
lived in the time of the Macedonian war, or even later, perhaps 
even in the time of the emperors, probably in the seventh 
century of Eome.^ 

The place of poetry was afterwards occupied by the fine 
arts, a phenomenon which has been repeated to some extent in 
modern times. Epic poetry ceases when lyric poetry begins; 
and the decay of lyric poetry nearly coincides with the rise of 
the plastic arts, and with the first beginnings of a perfect prose 
literature.” 

The architectural remains of Tiryns, Mycenae and Orclio- 
menos, shew that in the very earliest times, of which we have 
no history, the Greeks built in a grand and gigantic style 
resembling that of the Egyptians; and there can be no doubt 
that this style of the art was imported from Egypt. In Greece, 
as in a portion of Italy, the walls were constructed of immense 
polygons. These "walls, commonly called Cyclopean, are also 
termed Pelasgian, a designation which is by no means so 
absurd as many have attempted to make out, although it has 
been abused. Architecture is the first of all the arts which 
attained a kind of excellence and perfection; this is quite 
natural because it is the easiest; the materials can be easily 
procured, and invention only , requires an external application 
of the imagination; but at .first the grand and massive are 
naturally the things most aimed at. In like manner, the 
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teclinical part and tlie use of the instruments are not of any 
very great difficulty; and, moreover, the Greeks did not 
require, in this respect, to invent anything, for the Egyptians 
and Phoenicians had preceded them, so that the Greeks had 
only to acquire the technical skill of their instructors, and that 
they actually did so acquire it, cannot be denied by their 
most ardent admirers. iNor does this detract from the great- 
ness of their genius, vdiich consists in something quite different, 
and is altogether iinattahiable by others. The Greeks might 
derive everytliing from barbarians, and yet whatever tlaey 
produced was peculiarly their own. 

A critical history of Greek art would show, how late the 
Greeks commenced to practise the arts.’^ We find in the history 
of all nations, that mechanical skill, even in early times, 
acquired a very high degree of development, when art itself 
produced as yet nothing but monstrosities. The present art of 
oil-painting is only the application of an old invention, which 
■was probably made by the great John van Eyck, and I say it 
without any hesitation, that our modern art of painting, if we 
except a few kinds of lac, has no really beautiful colours 
which -were not employed as early as the times of Chnabue 
and Giotto, when art was still completely in its infancy. If 
Kaphael had lived in the time of Cimabue, he would have 
used the same colours as he used afterwards; all the additions 
made by the school of Bologna were deteriorations. So also 
in antiquity; all the materials were known at an early time, 
but art was stagnating until the Persian wars. The Greeks 
knew indeed how to build, as in the middle ages great and 
splendid edifices were erected; though I cannot mention in 
Greece itself any building of that age which is historically 
certain, except the Olympieum and the temple of Delphi; but 
what gigantic buildings had already been erected in Asia 
Minor, Sicily, Agrigentum, and Italy ! The thing wanting, 
just as in the middle ages, was, that they , could not draw the 
figure of a living man. They could, indeed, draw dead or 
lifeless forms, and measure them strictly and accurately; but 
they could not produce life, and all attempts to represent man 
failed. A deformity in the hands, and a want of symmetry 
are visible, notwithstanding the greatest care. A crisis is 
brought about in such circumstances by a great genius coming 
forward and having the courage to conceive and represent 
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tlie inner life and tlie developed liTmg forms: such a genius 
did not, exist in Greece before ', the Persian wars, any more 
tlian in modern times before the fourteenth century. In the 
latter case, however, xsicolaus of Pisa, who cannot be suffi- 
ciently admired, forms an exception as fer as sculpture is 
concerned ; but only because he had before him many ancient 
bas-reliefs, which he thoroughly studied for improvement in 
his own art. His figures are for the most part copies from 
those reliefs, and, therefore, antique. He knew that the art 
of drawing had been dead for a thousand years; its decay 
commenced in the third century; and he restored the sym- 
metry of the parts of the human body, but not from his own 
observation of living men, hut as an imitator of the reliefs of 
the ancients^ 'which was sufficient for his purposes. In the 
painters of that time, consciousness vras not yet awakened, 
“thought indeed existed, hut they lacked the means of 
embodying it in the manner in which it was done by the old 
masters of the Venetian school, by Giotto and Cimahue.’^ The 
other sculptors also were not more successful, until Donatello, 
or, more particularly, Michael Angelo, pointed out the right 
way. To this they were led by imitation of ancient statues, 
and not by the study of nature. Such also was the case in 
Greece until the time of the Persian wars. But they had no 
such ancient works before them, which they might have 
imitated ; they had to discover everything for themselves. 
They became what they are through nature, through the 
study of living nature. They invented the art of drawing, 
they comprehended and seized by inspiration the principle of 
human life, which constitutes, beauty, and is the very soul of 
art; they then remained faithful to the thought they had once 
seized upon, and subsequently developed it further and further. 
“ After the Persian wars, a new world opens at once,'^ and 
from that time they advanced with gigantic strides. But 
everything that was produced before the Persian war — a few 
of those works are still extant — was, if we judge of it without 
prejudice, altogether barbarous. “ What -was the condition of 
Greek art before the Persian war, may be seen from the 
paintings on the ancient Greek vases, with which the statues 
correspond.*’ All the paintings on vases, unless they are 
altogether barbarous, stiff, and full of had proportions, cannot 
be considered to be much older than the Persian times. It is 
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a great mistake to assign a work to a mncli earlier period, or 
even to an early one at all, merely because the figures are 
badly drawn and stiflf. I believe, indeed, that wmrks of this 
kind \vere produced at a very early period ; but their character 
remained the same for centuries ; and works that were made 
at the beginning of the Olympiads certainly did not differ 
from those produced immediately before the Persian war. 
Hence we cannot suppose that those which have come dowm 
to us are so very ancient; it is very possible that they may 
have been produced shortly before the Persian rvar; but the 
belief that the times of wdrich we have contemporaneous pro- 
ductions of art, are very ancient, is one of those errors of 
•which we cannot easily rid ourselves. 


LECTUEE XXXV. 

SCULPTUEE, in those times, consisted chiefly in founding 
brass figures, as was the case in the East; this art is mentioned 
as early as the building of the temple of Solomon, when it 
was practised by the Phoenicians. It appears much earlier 
than the working in marble; but both constitute the second 
stage in the development of sculpture, the first operation being 
that of moulding figures in clay, which presents no great 
mechanical difficulties. In the art of founding, all depends 
only on the first model, whereas in working in marble, the 
cutting the stone also requires skill. To work in marble is 
extremely difficult: the completed model must be reproduced 
out of the marble block, -which is far more difficult than to 
make a copy in drawing, and to find the right way of doing 
it, must have been a wox'k of immense labour. Hence the 
working in marble does not commence till a very late period. 
The earliest traces consist of rough hewing, and this may be 
very ancient; but the first indications of successful and fine 
workmanship are of a very late date, and it may be said, in 
general, that in ancient times marble was little used. But 
very much was done by the Greeks in ancient times in the art 
of carving in wood. Consideidng that brass was such an 
excellent material, we might almost wonder that marble came 
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came into use at all, were it not tliat marble could be painted 
over, for in the early times all marble sculptures were adorned 
with encaustic painting; as wood was painted, so the same 
coloui’s were transferred to marble. This was the reason why 
marble came eyen to be preferred to brass; and for a time 
painted marble was more common than brass, x^notlier step in 
advance taught the Greeks to relinquish the gaudy colouring 
as a disfigureiBent of the natural colour of the marble, and the 
pure and beautiful forms alone became the objects of the art. 
Marble was now preferred to brass, because its shades are 
more beautiful than those of brass, marble being more trans- 
parent, especially by torcli-llglit, and the ancients often lighted 
up their marble statues in this manner. 

As to the sciences, mathematics scarcely existed at all before 
the Persian wars. I do not mean to say that a number of 
problems had not been already solved, and their results practi- 
cally applied in mechanics: but these results had been furiiislicd 
to the Greeks by those nations who occupied themselves with 
mathematics. The Greeks obtained the results from abroad; 
but their own nature led them to reflect upon them, ‘^not 
being satisfied with simply accepting that which was furnished 
by others.’’ These reflections led to the scientific treatment of 
mathematics, which has come down to us. We must not 
imagine, that men like Thales and Pythagoras stopped short at 
such theorems as are ascribed to them. However mythical 
their names maybe, it seems to be historical that, in their 
reflections on tlie subject they arrived at a point, where they 
began to work out the demonstrations of some theorems, of 
which the results were already known. Mathematics did not by 
any means arise as synthetically, step by step, as tlie science lies 
before us in the writings of the Greeks. As Newton in his 
discoveries in natural philosophy advanced, as it were, by 
sudden starts, and leaped over immense gaps, where lie saw no 
connecting links, but intuitively proceeded from one truth to 
another across an abyss, over which subsequently a bridge was 
made, — so at that time also , attempts were made gradually to 
work out, In a scientific manner, the demonstrations of 
separate theorems, which had before been intuitively considered 
as correct. If it is true that eyeix Thales knew’' how to calculate 
an eclipse of the sun hefore-hand, ^Yhi]e at the same time the 
demonstration of the simple theory of the triangle is traced to 
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liim, we see at once wliat was the condition of matliematics in 
his time. The tradition certainly indicates that which in 
those times actually existed among the Greeks: the form of 
the science was still in its first infancy; but as regards the 
results and theorems, and their practical application, the age 
■was already far advanced, though these results had been 
obtained from abroad, because the Egyptians and Babylonians 
had been practical observers for many centuries. But the 
Greeks discovered the scientific forms for themselves, and this 
was peculiarly their own.^ 

Everything was then in a state of development in Greece; 
everything was new, and entered into relations with actual 
life. We have to mention one other development of the Greek 
mind, I mean the philosophy of the Ionic school, which com- 
menced about the thirtieth or fortieth Olympiad, and -which in 
its origin was a kind of physiology, forming a continuation of 
the ancient theogony. It was developed especially in poems, 
and the transitions from the theogony to physiology cannot be 
mistaken. 

Such was the condition of Greece at the time when Darius 
undertook his expedition against the Scythians, when he sub- 
dued Thrace, and when Macedonia paid homage to him. 
When he returned from his expedition, he left his brother 
Artaphernes behind him at Sardes as governor, with orders to 
extend the empire in the west as he himself intended to do in 
the east. The extension of the empire to India and Arabia 
belongs no doubt to the same time. 

“ The Persian empire thus seemed to extend irresistibly 
The Greeks on the coasts of Asia Minor were subject to the 
Pei'sian dominion, and those on the continent of Europe were 
looking forward with apprehension to the time, when they too 
should not be able to escape from a similar fi^te. ‘'Eesistance 
seemed impossible, as notwithstanding the approaching danger, 
they were constantly distracted by internal wars.” If at that 
time Artaphernes had on any tolerable terms demanded the 
submission of the Greeks in Europe, they evidently -^vould 
not have ventured to refuse it ; but he acted with barbarian 
insolence. The Athenians were, already endeavouring to 
establish friendly relations with the governor, but they were 

^ This paragraph has been transferred to this place from the beginning of the 
Lecture. 
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treated wltli Insolence, and being tliiis irritated tliey determined 
to let tilings come to tlie worst. Tlie Persians, moreover, 
were awkward, and in tlieir indolence they allowed that of 
wdiicli they felt sure, to be brought about slowly. This 
state of aifaiis, therefore, might have continued for a consider* 
able time. But the more gradually the circumstances were 
developed, the more certainly would the matter have come to a 
decisioig and Greece, by a peaceful transition would gradually 
have passed into the hands of the Persians, had not several 
events brought about a violent crisis. One of these was the 
unsuccessful attempt of the Persians to interfere in the affairs 
of the Cyclades against Naxos, and the provocation offered to 
the tyrant of lililetus. Darius had allowed Ilistiaeus, the 
tyrant of Miletus, to establish settlements on the Strjmon for 
the purpose of making himself master of the treasures of the 
mines there. But those settlements soon excited the envy of 
the other Greeks, who tried to make him an object of sus- 
picion to the Persian governor. The latter began to mistrust 
him, and under the pretext of the king’s favour, Histiaeiis 
was drawn to Susa, and kept there apparently as the friend 
and adviser of the king, hut in reality as a prisoner : Darius 
partly mistrusted him, and partly treated him as his confidant. 
This situation made Histiaeus uneasy, he found himself ill- 
rewarded, and he disliked his want of freedom. However 
fabulous it may now appear^ yet it is not improbable, that he 
caused the insurrection of the lonians for the purpose of 
escaping from his situation; it does not look very unlike a 
Greek of that time, whom it concerned little whether he sacri- 
ficed his countrymen, if he did but gain his end. Fie may, 
however, have hoped that an insurrection might lead to some 
beneficial results; for the weakness of the Persian empire 
became manifest soon after, and what a person wishes, that 
he easily believes. In the year 1811, many sensible people 
in Germany believed, that it was only necessary to rise 
against Napoleon, for the princes of the Eliine, tliey 
thought, would at once join in the insurrection ; but the 
events afterwards showed how differently matters stood. In 
like manner, Histiaeus may have hoped, that other subject 
nations also would rise. , Aristagoras, the son-in-law of 
Histiaeus, had the command in Ionia, and incredible as it may 
seem that Histiaeus should have calculated upon being sent by 
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the king against liis own son-in-law, if an insurrection sliould 
break out, yet tlie circumstance has, in fact, nothing im- 
probable; for Darius may have felt distrust towards him 
without any particular reason, — a sort of half distrust, — 
vrliicli he might easily overcome, when real difficulties arose 
from which he thought Histiaeus could extricate him. 

But Aristagoras had already fallen out with Artaph ernes. 
A party in Xaxos had solicited his assistance, and he had 
applied to Artaphernes and the king to embark in the under- 
taking. But, as he wished to direct the whole affair, the 
Persians thwarted the expedition, and Aristagoras being exas- 
perated by this, and insulted by the haughtiness of Artaphernes, 
had already conceived the idea of a revolt.” He now actually 
stirred up the excitable lonians by brilliant promises ; he 
offered them political freedom; he everywhere expelled the 
tyrants, and” soon the whole country rose in arms (Olymp. 
70, 1), The consequence actually was, that Histiaeus, as he 
had anticipated, -was sent by Darius into Ionia to restore 
peace. 

The relation in which the lonians stood to Persia was 
indeed oppressive, but the yoke vras not heavy. None of the 
towns were occupied by Persian troops, and they had only to 
pay tribute.” Ionia was then in its greatest prosperity, a fact 
which is easily accounted for. As the countries, such as 
Phoenicia and others, from which Greek ships had formerly 
been excluded, were now united with Ionia by belonging to 
the same empire, the lonians, no doubt, were easily admitted 
in all the ports under the Persian dominion. Hence the 
commerce “with Egypt had much greater facilities under the 
Persians than under the Egyptian kings, and the sea was less 
infested by pirates. If, notwithstanding all this, it was 
natural that the lonians should wish to cast off their light 
yoke, the insurrection, nevertheless, had no basis ; the wise 
advice of Hecataeus was despised, and the lonians recklessly 
ventured upon the enterprise, which contains absolutely 
nothing that reflects honour upon the Greeks” The insur- 
rection spread from the most southern towns in Lycia, from 
Phaselis to Chalcedon, at the mouth of the Bosporus, and 
the Greeks were joined by the Carians and Lycians, the 
- former of whom were as much attached to liberty, and, at 
lefst, as brave and warlike as the Greeks. The insurrection 
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was tlius tolerably exteiislvej but it was made witliout a 
definite plan of operation ; there was no leading genius, and 
all tlie expectations of similar attempts on the part of the 
Lydians, and otlier nations of Asia Minor, were disappointed. 
Aristagoras found himself obliged to seek assistance, and 
applied to tlie Greeks in Europe ; first of all to Sparta, be- 
cause it asserted the possession of the siipreinaey in Greece 
(certainly no more than an empty name), and because its 
rulers were accessible to bribery, wliicb it would have been 
Tain to expect at Atliensf^ How much people, even at that 
time, relied upon the imwarlike character of the Asiatics, and 
upon the weakness and vulnerabilit}^ of the Persian empire, 
is clear from the fact, that Aristagoras proposed to King 
Cleomenes to lead a Spartan army to Susa. It is disgraceful 
that Cleomenes, who "was enterprising and successful in 
war, but was half a madman and unscrupulous, like most of 
the Spartans,” yielded to the bribes of Aristagoras, and it is 
beautiful to find that his owm child told him so ; but although 
we commonly, and with justice, praise the child for her 
wisdom, still it is not certain that Aristagoras intended to 
sacrifice Cleomenes to his own purposes. He certainly hoped 
to be successful ; and if Cleomenes had allowed himself to be 
bribed, the attempt would proba^bly not have failed, for the 
lonians had money, and the Spartans had everything else that 
was required. If the lonians had only provided as much 
money as was necessary to lead the Spartans into Asia, and to 
engage a suitable number of Greek mercenaries, it is by no 
means improbable that an army, like that led into Asia by 
Agesilaus, would have roused the nations of Asia Minor, and 
that they might have advanced as far as Susa ; nay, it is not 
impossible that the Persian empire might have been overtlirown 
as early as that time. It would have been just as possible as it 
was under Alexander. It \vould have been more difficult in some 
respects, but more easy in others ; because, for some nations 
in Asia Llinor, the war would then have been a national one, 
whereas, under Alexander, all nations remained passive. But 
this plan was frustrated ; ‘‘ and tempting as were the treasures^ 
yet the undertaking was , too bold for Cleomenes. He became 
angry with Aristagoras, and the latter w'as ordered to quit 
, Sparta. He now applied to Athens for assistance, and found 
it among the people.;, not because it w^as easier to deceive 
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tliirty tliousand men tliaii a few Spartans, or because there is 
more wisdom in oligarchies than in democracies, but because 
an appeal made in a popular assembly to the noble feelings of 
human nature meets with a sympathetic response more easily 
than in an oligarchy. The Athenians w^ere* the only people in 
Hellas to wdiom Hellas was the Kocvri Trarpk : they felt for 
all the Hellenes, even for the most distant; nay^ for the 
Dorians, who w^ere their enemies. There Aristagoras might 
appeal to the heart and the feelings, and he called upon the 
Athenians to come to the rescue of their colonies. The 
Athenians obeyed their feelings and promised assistance.’’ 
Thus they formed, indeed, the right determination ; but it 
-was not carried out in the manner in which it ought to have 
been. Things turned out as they usually do in democracies ; 
the object was good, but the appropriate means were not 
chosen. Instead of an army of hopiites, which, strengthened 
by one of mercenaries, might have set all Asia in motion, the 
Athenians equipped an expedition of ships, together with their 
militia, a force which could not produce any results, and only 
provoked the Persians without inflicting any wound upon 
them. “ At all events, the Athenians committed a blunder in 
^sending so few ships to this undertaking : had they sent a 
strong fleet, they might at least have driven the Phoenicians 
from those seas, whereby the expedition of Xerxes would have 
become impossible. But they sent only twenty ships. The 
Eretrians, from old gratitude for the assistance of the ’Milesians 
in their war with Chalcis, also sent succour.” 

The Athenians landed near Ephesus, ‘‘ and the small band, 
joined by the lonians and Eretrlans,” undertook an expedition 
against Sardes, by the taking of which they hoped to rouse 
the Lydians (Olymp. 70, 2). They succeeded in making them- 
selves mavSters of the city, but could make no impression tipon 
the citadel ; and as the Lydians, contrary to the expectation of 
the insurgents, did not rise, they changed the city into a heap of 
ashes without deriving any advantage from it. The Greeks were 
then obliged to retreat, “ and on their return the greater part 
were cut to pieces.” The Athenians returned home, being, in 
reality, covered with shame and disgrace : tliey had destroyed 
a magnificent city, provoked the Persians without weakening 
them in the least, and only urged them to meditate i-evenge 
An Athens. The condition of the lonians, however, remained 
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Riialtered, and tlie Athenians returned home as if they had 
done nothing whatsoever. From Greece proper no further 
assistance was sent. 

Meanwhile the Cyprians, with the exception of one town, 
had revolted ; and the first thing the Persians had to do was 
to try to recover the island, in order to keep up the commu- 
nication with,, the Plioeniciam. ■ For the Cyprians had a con- 
siderable fleet, and rendered Cilicia and Phoenicia insecure. 
The lonians sent them succour, and the two united fleets 
gained a victory over the Persians at sea ; but, on land, the 
tyrant of Cuiion betrayed the Greeks ; the Cyprians were 
completely defeated, and their towns were captured and laid 
w^aste one after another. Thence the Persians proceeded to 
the coast of Asia Minor.” A great Persian army appeared, 
formed its plans without being hindered,, and in the north 
and south it advanced towards the points from which it could 
most easily prevent a union of the allies. The Greeks were 
labouring under a great disadvantage, owing to the geogra- 
phical position of their country. Tlie extended line of coast 
offered no frontier which they might have defended against 
the approaching army ; the country wuis narrow and every- 
wdiere open. The natural consequence was, that no compact 
contingents w^ere formed, and every city thought only of 
defending its own walls. In a few engagements the Greeks 
were compelled to abandon the open field altogether, and to 
confine themselves entirely to their cities. The Carians 
defended themselves more skilfully and bravely ; but their 
country afforded them advantages which the Greeks had not, 
it being a more compact country* They assembled on the 
frontier against the Persians ; but they too were unsuccessful ; 
after having offered a very gallant resistance, they were 
crushed in a pitched battle by the masses, and the Persians 
conquered one Carian town after another. Most of the Ionian 
cities now fell, one by one, “ and so also the places on the 
Hellespont and all -were treated with Asiatic cruelty. The 
worthless Aristagoras, under these circumstances, fled to 
Thrace, and settled in the possessions of Histiaeus, on the 
Strymon, where he subsequently lost his life.” 

The survivors from the Ionian cities,, under the protection of 
the, islanders who were not yet threatened, assembled at 
Miletus. The Persians having now collected a. fleet, threeteeed 
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by land and hj sea* Hitberto the Greeks had been 
masters of the sea, and ^he Phoenicians were not superior to 
them. The hnportant fleet of the lonians now assembled at 
]\Iiletus, near the island of Lade^ at the entrance of the port. 

( Olynip. 71,3.) ‘ ‘ As the Maeander has pushed i ts mouth so far 

forward, Lade now forms a hill in a marshy district of pasture 
land. The more distant islands had sent no succour. Dionysius 
of Phocaea, a very able man, had now placed himself at the head 
oF tlie fleet, and, for a time^ succeeded in keeping the lonians 
together.’’ The Persians employed bribery, and all means of 
persuasion, for the purpose of dividing the fleet, and they 
succeeded in sowing discord among the commanders: a mis- 
fortune which has ahvays happened when the contingents of 
small republics were assembled^ as may be seen in the history 
of Switzerland. The discord generally arises from the forma- 
tion of an opposition party : when all are equal, one or other 
is called on to command, which the rest wdll not concede. If 
one comes forward and claims the command, because he feels 
his ability, or if the command is offered to him, the men of 
mediocrity oppose it, saying, “We are all equal ; and if you 
imagine that you are better than we are, we shall put a stop 
to your ambition.” Thus treachery arises,, often not from 
venality, but from envy and malice. Such also was the case 
at Lade. “ The wealthy citizens of Miletus felt humbled by 
being obliged to obey a citizen of almost the smallest Ionian 
town ; they withdrew from the ' guidance of Dionysius, and 
the consequence was a most fearful state of anarchy. The 
Samians allowed themselves to be persuaded by the Persians 
to separate from the common fleet. In these circumstances a 
naval engagement with the Persians ensued, and the Samians 
were the first that fled ; they were followed by some other 
contingents of the allied cities, under the pretext that their 
own homes were in danger. Many of the others fought most 
bravely, as, for example, the Chians but they were com- 
pletely defeated by the Phoenician galleys. Miletus was now 
besieged and taken by force. Its. fate was terrible; after it 
had been stormed, its Inhabitants were made slaves, or lost 
their lives by the sword. Most of the men were put to death, 
women and children were led into slavery, and the boys were 
mutilated, A portion of the. survivors were transplanted to 
the interior of the Persian empire, Just as the tribes of Israel 
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liad been carried to Babylon. In order to re-people tlie city, 
a colony of tlie surrounding nations establislied at illletusj 
just as Slabomed IL acted after tlie taking of Coiistantmoplej 
when, after several days had been spent in bloodslied^ lie 
recruited the inhabitants with Christian and Turkish colonists. 
In like manner Peter the Great, when building Petersburg, 
ordered inhaliitants to be drafted from the ancient districts of 
his empire. Tliere were no trades at Petersburg, and no 
supplies of provisions. Most of the people died during the 
first two years from want, and their places were supplied by 
others fetched from distant quarters. Those Avho were led as 
colonists to ililetus were not so badly off, for they had the 
excellent Milesian territory to support them. The fate of 
most other Ionian cities was of a similar kind ; it may, how- 
ever, be doubted whether Chios, as might be inferred from 
the account of Herodotus, was treated in the same way, 
for, in the war against Xerxes, it apjiears as an Independent 
place.*' 

The destruction of Miletus is also important in the history 
of Greek literature. The Athenians had to reproach them- 
selves for having done nothing for the Jlileslans, hence their 
conscience was severely smitten when the news of its fate 
arrived, and they seriously blamed themselves. When, there- 
fore, the poet, Phrynichiis, brought out the MiXt^tov 
as a tragedy, they felt it so painfully, that they inflicted a 
punishment upon him, for having dared to bring that calamity 
before their eyes. I believe, the true reason was, that the 
tragedy represented to them their own inactivity ; they surely 
cannot have been such Sybarites as not to be able to endure 
the recollection of their grief. This tragedy of Phrynichus is 
particularly remarkable, because it is so entirely opposed to the 
common notion of the regular Greek tragedy; for the capture 
of Miletus was, no doubt, still more an liistorical piece than 
the Persians of Aeschylus, resembling the Eoman praetestatae, 
such as the Brutus of Accius, or the plays of Shakespeare, and 
without any regard to the unities of place and time. 

The history of Greek tragedy begins simply with the choral 
odes, which are extremely ancient, and are a combination of song 
and dance, or a scenic song. We may assume it as an established 
fact, that even at an early time the chorus did not simply 
chant a song; hut the Greeks went a step farther, and at the 
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celebration of a festivalj of DlonysnSj subjects liaving refer- 

ence to it- were actedj and tlie cborus represented sometHng 
dlHerctit Ironi wliat it really was; as for example, when at a 
festival of Dionysus, a chorus of Athenian w'omen represented 
the Theban Bacchantes tearing Pentheus to pieces. The 
rpayi/col even under this name are very ancient; Hei'o- 
dotus mentions them in the history of Gleisthenes of Sicyon, 
where they undoubtedly 'were such scenic choruses. Another 
step beyond this was easily made by the addition of a 7 rpoXo 709 , 
a person coming forward and announcing to the audience what 
they Avere going to see and hear. I consider the prologue, the 
introduction for the information of the audience, as one of the 
most ancient characters of tragedy. The next thing added is 
the change ascribed to Thespis; a couple of persons are put in 
relation to the chorus and appear carrying on a dialogue. This 
development of Greek tragedy is entirely founded on the 
nature of the thing Itself: and it is a necessary consequence of 
this that the earliest Greek tragedies could not exist without 
the unities of place and time. These were absolutely essential; 
for the chorus always remained before the spectators, and was 
the principal part. So long as this was the case, the Aristote- 
lian form of tragedy was necessary. But into such dramas as 
the Capture of Miletus, the chorus could be introduced only by 
artificial means, and hence such pieces were no doubt rare 
exceptions in Greece. With the Romans, who had no chorus, 
the matter is different, and historical tragedy is natural. In 
all the pieces, which were not translations from the Greek, 
their freedom in tragedy is as natural to them as the more 
stringent forms were to the Greeks. 

Comedy arose by the side of tragedy, no doubt as a parody 
of it, and hence its unbridled freedom; the more it partook of 
the nature of parody, the more occasion was tliere for unre- 
strained liberty. By this view of its origin alone can we 
account for the chorus in comedy; had it not originally been 
a parody, the chorus would be out of place in it; and hence it 
is also quite natural that the chorus could maintain itself in 
comedy as it did in tragedy. 
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■LECTURE XXXVL 

We now come to tliat period wliicli is tlie real subject of tlie Ills- 
torj of Herodotus, and I sliall first speak of bim as an historian 
who recorded whatever lie could learn about contemporary 
events, and not merely as a describer of countries and nations* In 
the former respect, too, there once prevailed a general misconcep- 
tion, which has been removed by what Dahlmann has written 
about the age of Herodotus. The question about the age of 
Herodotus has been completely and satisfactorily examined by 
Dahlmann^ though I believe that he extends the life of the 
historian somewhat too long; hut this is not of any material 
consequence. Although the passage in Gellius as well as what 
we read in Herodotus himself, is perfectly clear, yet the 
common opinion formerly was, that Herodotus lived quite close 
to the Persian war, or that he was nearly a contemporary of 
that event; nay, this opinion was so firmly rooted, that 
Mannert, an author who is not without merit, but still must 
be reckoned among the third or fourth rate historical scholars, 
unhesitatingly asserts that Herodotus was a contemporary of 
the Persian war, and imagines that the historian is the same 
person as the Herodotus mentioned among the ambassadors 
whom the lonians, before their expedition, sent to Slycaie. 
This is altogether erroneous. Herodotus came forward about 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, though he may not 
have been quite a young man at that time, and his history 
was obviously written after the beginning of the war. I 
have shewn^ that we may safely believe his work to have been 
written about Olymp. 90. If we calculate backward from that 
point, the dates mentioned by him as connected with the 
Persian war, agree quite well with it. Hence when Herodotus 
wrote, fifteen Olympiads, that is, sixty years, had passed away 
since the expedition of Xerxes, and seventy years since the 
battle of Marathon. Xow, if before him no important historical 
work was written upon those events, pray consider what 
changes, during so long a period, may have taken place in a 
. tradition which was not fixed by writing, and how many 
^ See JT/lezn. 5'c/er^., yoLi. p.l97. 
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fabulous aclditioiis may been made to it. It is well-kiiown 
tliat tlie account of Xapoleoirs expedition to Egypt lias already 
sissunied. in tlie moutli of tlie Egyptian Arabs, such a fabulous 
appearance that it might seem to haye required a century to 
dereLip it; and instances of the same kind occur frequently. 
At a time when an oeciirrence engrosses the mind of everybody, 
the account of it undergoes incredible changes: events are 
transposed from an earlier to a later time, and vice versa ; we 
can scarcely form an idea of this vivacity and elasticity of 
traditions, because in our days everything is iininediately put 
upon record/’ 

The expedition of Xerxes had certainly lieen written about 
before tlie time of Herodotus; but by whom? By the poet 
Choerilus of Samos, about whom Xacke has written such an 
excellent work. Tlmt poet had related the expedition of Xerxes 
in the form of an heroic poem, and his work had, no doubt, 
great merits, but it was a poem, and composed with poetical 
freedom. A number of details in Herodotus must be referred 
to that poem, I regard Choerilus unhesitatingly as one of the 
authorities whom Herodotus had before him; and I believe 
that the poet’s narrative greatly influenced the account of 
Herodotus. I attribute to him in particular the description of 
the nations in the army of Xerxes, and of their grotesque armour. 
That the poem of Choerilus, in imitation of the Boimrla^ 
contained such a catalogue, in which the nations and their 
different kinds of armour were described, is certain, from a 
fragment quoted by Josephus in his work against Apion, The 
armour which Herodotus assigns to the several nations, is so 
strange, so incompatible with the character of the Asiatics, so 
far as we know it, that I am firmly convinced, that Herodotus 
hero reduced the descriptions of Choerilus into prose. I need 
only refer you on this subject to the seventh book of Hero- 
dotus; wliat you there find cannot possibly be an historical 
narrative. The poet might very well describe such extra- 
ordinary and grotesque armour, for the whole of the motley 
Asiatic host appeared to him strange and monstrous. , The 
influence of Choerilus upon Herodotus is also confirmed by 
such accounts as that of the drying up of rivers by the Persian 
' army, which is a perfect impossibility. This is one of those 
absurdities vdiich may happen to any one; and into which 
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especially a man may fall, who possesses a liyely imagination 
like that of Herodotus: lie is thinking of sometlung that is 
quite correct, hut expresses it in such a manner, that it becomes 
ridiculous. But my principal argument is the enumeration of the 
nations. In regard to the other points, it is possible tliat the 
Samian poet may haTe used the same authorities as the logogra- 
pher of HaUcarnassus; but the description of the armour Is 
certainly the poet’s own indention. We cannot, however, 
reverse our assertion so as to say that Choerilus followed the 
account of Herodotus, for the latter ivas certainly the younger 
of the two. 

No reliance, therefore, can be placed upon this whole portion 
of the narrative of Herodotus; it is very different from his 
admirable descriptions of nations whicJi he himself had seen 
and observed, and from several simple accoimts of "which lie 
found trustworthy authorities, or which he relates after a 
genuine and honest tradition, e.y., the aceoiints Which he 
heard in Babylon, those about the Lydian kings, the Menu- 
nadae, down to the fall of Croesus, which are very honest and 
true. The history of the Ionian insurrection is likewise true 
and certain. Plutarch, the Boeotian, in his work vrepl 
^Hpohorov fcafco7]6e(a<;^ accuses him of KaKoi^deta^ that of 
malice, or the pleasure in relating something that causes 
pain to others, and he has a decided aversion against him. 
Plutarch wuas led to make this charge hy his Boeotian patriotism ; 
and it cannot be denied, that Herodotus hated the Boeotians. 
But if that is a crime, I willingly share it with him ; I have 
no affection for Sparta, but yet I believe that it was the great- 
est misfortune for the prosperity of Greece that the Thebans, 
though their cause was just, obtained the ascendancy over 
Sparta, and acquired the supremacy. Plutarch’s patriotism 
here is ridiculous, though it is by no means uncommon. When 
he wrote, fully six centuries had passed since the Persian "war, 
and yet he felt a patriotism for the Boeotia of that distant time, 
such as a Florentine feels for the age of Dante ! Plutarch s 
work is instructive, it contains many particular fficts, and 
ample materials for criticism; and many of the charges ivhich 
he brings forward cannot be refuted. There can be no doubt 
that Herodotus, in the case of some nations to which he felt 
an aversion, such as the Corinthians and Thebans, believed 
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tilings, wliicli on closer inspection lie would liave- found to be 
false. But Fiiitarcli’s indignation against Herodotus is, never- 
tlieless, %"ery unfair. 

In regard to the first expedition under Darius, the campaign 
of Dutis, liurodotiud account agrees toleruhly well with that 
of Ctesias. In reference to the other expedition of the Per- 
sians under Xerxes, he agrees with Ctesias about the occurrences 
at TIicrmopylae, and the victory of Salamis, the latter being, 
however, described by Ctesias as even more brilliant. But 
Gtesias strangely places the battle of Plataeae between those 
of Thermopylae and Salamis; and states that Delphi was 
plundered after the battle of Salamis. But on these points 
Herodotus is not at fault. I believe that here also Ctesias 
is not deserving of credit, although in the later history 
of Persia we shall follow his guidance ; for during that period 
we may trust him, as he could know the truth without much 
difficulty; and where we cannot trust him, we must entirely 
give up the history of Persia, at least as far as the interior of 
the empire is concerned; and all we can say is, that we know 
the names of the kings, for he is our only authority. But in 
regard to the Persian wars, we cannot place Ctesias above 
Herodotus. It is difficult to say whence these differences may 
have arisen; the most probable solution is, that Ctesias 
followed such Persian accounts as he, in the capacity of the 
king’s physician, could hear, and that the confusion in the 
accounts of the events originally occurred in the Persian books. 
Wherever he draws from Greek sources, as in his account of 
the battle of Thermopylae, w-e recognise the man wlio was 
known to side with Sparta. Plerodotus on the other hand, 
is with his w'hole soul in the interest of Athens; and at a time 
when there existed throughout Greece a prejudice against 
Athens, he loudly and openly declared that Athens had saved 
Greece: will say, that liberty proceeded from Athens; 

many will murmur, but I will say it, for it is true.” This is a 
beautiful feature in the character of Herodotus, which certainly 
does not contain any Kafcoi^Beici.^ 

^ “ Charon of Lampsacus is also said to have written a work in two books on 
the Persian war. Yossins places him at too early a date; he must have lived 
after the war, though he was older than Herodotus. It is, however, not im- 
possible that the work ascribed to him may have been a forgery of a later time; 

■ T'2 ■ 
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Wlien tlie loiiians and tine Greek coast of Asia llinor liacl 
been again subdued^ and a more lieayy yoke bad been placed 
upon them than before, the Persians began to think of ex* 
tending their empire. In the first place, however, the king 
meditated revenge for the expedition of the Eretrians and 
Athenians to Ionia ; and orders -were dispatched to the 
governor to chastise them, t,o apprehend them, and lead them 
as captives before the king’s throne. This command wms given 
to Datls. Xow whether the Persian army consisted of 300,000 
men, or •whether it was much smaller, is a point which no one 
can seriously inquire into. It is in itself not at all impossible, 
that a countless host of ill-armed barbarians w’-ere defeated by 
a small band of well-equipped and warlike Gi'eeks, as in India 
Lord Clive defeated 100,000 Indians with an army of no more 
than 1,500 near Plassey. In the latter case, the fire of cannons 
and guns was not unknown to the barbarians; they had the 
same themselves; but it was courage, determination, activity, 
and elasticity, that conquered them. The Persians were light- 
armed, without breastplates, with bad shields, bows and arrows, 
short spears, and without lances. The Persian sabre (aKivdic.7]^) 
alone was superior to the Greek fjLdxeipa, the knife of the 
Albanese, with which the Greeks could not defend themselves 
against the dfcivdKr)<;. Against such masses, the Greeks 
advanced in close array, well armed, and provided with breast- 
plates and long lances. This attack of compact and well- 
organised masses decided the contest. “ But the plain of 
Marathon, which, besides the Eleusinian and Thriasian plains, 
is the only one that can be distinct^ recognised in Attica, is 
not large enough to allow such an enormous army to develop 
itself. We can, therefore^ only say, that an immense host of 
barbarians were there defeated by Plellenic heroes. 

Datls, with his fleet, sailed through the Cyclades (Olymp. 
72, 3), towards Euboea, ravaging the islands as he passed by,” 
and landed at Eretria. That city was no longer what it had 
been of old, when it disputed with Chalcis the sovereignty of 
the sea. It is a remarkable change to see a large and populous 
city sink from its height in the course of one generation ; but 

for innumerable forged boolss were manufactured in tlie Alexandrian period. 
Kow, however, notliing decisive can be said about it. The Atthis of Helianicus 
of Lesbos also embraced the Persian wars,’’ — IS26. 
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this is natural in maritime townS; when commerce is transferred 
fioiii one place to iiiiotlier. In like. . manner we sec Pisa dis- 
appear and iJenoa rising, and Xaples rising while Amalfi 
falls; Amsterdam rose upon the -ruin -of Antwerp, and now 
Antwerp is rising wdule Amsterdam is sinking. Such also 
■was tlic case of the Greek towns,' and when Aegiiia was rising 
to prosperity, Eretria declined. The prosperity of Aegina ivas 
probably the consequence of the protracted wars between 
Chalcis and Eretria, for during that disturbed period commerce 
wdthdrew from those towns to Aegina. Eretria had nothing 
left but the recollection of its former greatness, and thereby 
had allowed itself to be induced to take part in the expedition 
to Ionia. But this interference was followed by terrible con- 
sequences for tlie town. When the Persians landed, ‘Mhe 
Eretriaiis were divided in their opinions as to what they should 
do; they could not escape from the threatening danger, but 
nevertheless refused to submit, and thus they were left to their 
evil demon. The story of the generosity of the Eretrlan, who 
persuaded the Athenian auxiliaries to go home and preserve 
themselves for their own country, is certamly not an invention.** 
The Persians blockaded the town; the attack lasted for seven 
days^ and on the seventh they entered by treachery, wdiich so 
often occurs in Greek history/* The town was destrojmd, and 
the whole population ivas led as slaves into Asia. But, as 
usually happens in that happy climate, and in so favourable a 
situation, the population soon became restored. About three 
centuries later, in the time of the tvar of the Eomans against 
Philip, Eretria was again laid wmste and plundered, and from 
that time it never revived again. At the period of the 
Peloponnesian war, Eretria \yrs a small country town, tliough 
it seems to have been in a flourishing condition. Athens, 
at the close of the seventeenth century, was quite desolate for 
a period of thirty years, and when Chandler, in 1770, visited 
it, the recollection of that period had already vanished, 
although tlie population had reassembled there only fifty year^a 
before. So quickly are even great events forgotten in oral 
tradition ! I should not have known this fact, had I not found 
it in a small Greek chronicle. 

A After this the Persians landed in Attica.** The Athenians 
had anticipated the event, and were prepared,; but it was in 
vain that tliey solicited the assistance of the other Heilones. 
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The Spartans made, indeed'-, preparations to succour them, hut, 
owing to their awkwardness, they lost the time and came too 
late; they requested the ' Athenians to defer the matter, 
declaring that they must wait till . the full moon and celebrate 
a festival be tore they could take the' field. Such motives arc 
not unusual with the Spartans, ‘‘ who prided themselves uj^on 
maintaining their superstitions: for this they considered ti) be 
observing the laws of Lyciirgus, though in oilier and more 
essential points they violated them most frequently,’’ Plutarcli 
rejects this accoimt as a piece of calumny, but without reason : 
Herodotus certainly did not calumniate here. The inhabitants 
of the little towm of Plataeae, who, being oppressed by Thebes, 
always directed their eyes to Athens, were the only friends 
and allies of the Athenians; “they had at that time placed 
themselves entirely under the protection of Athens, wiiere 
they w^ere citizens wdthout the franchise.” The Athenians led 
out into the field all their men capable of bearing arms, as far 
as they could do so without leaving the walls of their city, 
which was then very small, unprotected; and they w-ere com- 
manded by the polemarch Callimachus and the generals. 
“ The number of the Athenians is said to have been 10,000; 
but this number seems tome to have arisen out of a calculation 
according to the ten phylae of Cleisthenes, 1000 being assigned 
to each phyle. The number, however, cannot, at any rate, 
have been much larger, for Athens then wais not very populous, 
and some must have remained behind in the city. 

It fortunately happened that Miltiades ^vas one of tlie ten 
generals. He wms the grandson, or nephew, of a man of the 
same name, who traced his family on the female side to 
Cypselus of Corinth, and belonged to a princely family, for a 
great many very illustrious families were then residing at 
Athens. The ancestor, or uncle, of the Maratlionian i\Iiliiades, 
had established an Athenian colony in Chersonesus in the 
time of Pisistratus and the Pisistratids ; the accounts of the 
particulars of that event are confused, but the fact itself is 
beyond a doubt, and is evidently connected with the extension 
of the Athenians, under Pisistratus, in the countries of Tiirace 
and the Propontis. It was the object of Pisistratus and his 
sons, to strengthen the power of Athens in those parts; and 
the emigration under Miltiades, which formed part of their 
scheme, met no doubt with their entire concurrence. The 
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}^oiinger Miltiacle?, lioweYer, left those districts, and soon after 
Darius’ expedition against ..the 'Sejtliiaiis, lie returned to 
Athens. This lie did,, it is said 5.; because lie had been one of 
those Greeks wliu had advised the-Ionians to break down the 
bridge on the Danube, in order- to; prevent Darius returning, 
and to shtike 0IT tfie yoke of Persia: an advice to wliicli the 
selfishness of the tyrants refused to listen* For this reason 
then ililtiades went to Attica. The statement that previously 
lie, conquered Lemnos for Athens, is very doubtful; this event 
too, in my opinion, belongs to the time when the colony was 
dependent on the Pisistratids, and is connected with their 
schemes. Hippies was in the army of the Persians, and the 
Persian commander intended to restore him at Atliens as a 
vassal of the a'reat 

The Persians had landed at the plain of Marathon, and 
there a battle was fought.’’ The battle of Jlarathon is as 
certain as any of the great events of modern times, which 
have decided the fate of the world. There can be no doubt 
that the Persians were completely defeated, and tvere glad to 
Cvscape to their ships and return to Asia, ‘Avith the cap- 
tured Erotrlans.^’ But the particulars of the battle are 
uncertain; most of them resemble the well-known deed of 
Cynegirus, who madly seized a Persian galley and wanted to 
hold it back. All this is poetical, and may serve to rejoice 
and warm us, but we cannot take it as history. ‘‘ The Greeks 
%vere dra\Yn up as a phalanx, in which each phyle occupied an 
equal part of the front, wnth more or less depth, from eight to 
firteen men. Now, if we suppose that in the battle of Marathon 
the Athenians were drawm up ten men deep, w’e have a 
front of 1,000 men. With such a front, opposed to an army 
of 300,000 men, the wdngs of the Greeks are said to have 
gained the victory; their centre is said to have been broken 
through by the Persians, and the victorious wings on both 
sides to have crushed the hosts of barbarians. This is the 
account of a poet, wdio does not tlnnk of mathematical pro- 
portions: such also is the case in, the Iliad, and similar stories 
occur ill the very heart of history. The poets of popular 
and martial ballads did not dream of giving a military report. 
The statement, however, that 6,000 Persians were slain, and 
only 192 Athenians, is more credible. Another account 
estimates the number of the Persians who fell in the battle at 
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200,000,” Even at tlie present clay tlie plain of i^faratlioii is 
marked by tlie mounds, under wliicli tlie bodies of the bar- 
barians were buried, and the Aibemans who fell on that day, 
probably rest under the same, for it does not seem that tlie 
fallen heroes, were at that early time buried in the Ceranii- 
ciis.” ■ That' plain is the chamel-house of ilurten for Greece, 
AYhen happier days shall fell to the lot of llellas, that hallowed 
battle-field too will be examined, and will yield a rich harvest. 
‘"■Many things; used iiX' the battle. liawe already been dug out of 
the ground; there have been found near ilaratbon, leaden 
balls throwm by siingers wutli the inseriptioii AEXOT^^' points 
of arrows made of stone, which must have been fastened on 
reeds, and consequently have been used by very uncivilised 
people; but others are of brass and copper, and there can be 
no doubt that these thingswere used in the battle of l^Farathon; 
How many glorious things are there that still recpiire to be 
investigated ! 

The day of Marathon, Olymp, 72, 3, raised Athens to a 
point of greatness from wdiich it had before been very far 
removed. It is not sufficiently acknowdedged tliat Athens is 
indebted to the Pisistratids for the first impulse to its great 
development; but afteryTards the excitement called forth by 
great events carried on that development. The struggles 
which then followed, the exertions with which the Athenians 
freed themselves, first from the Pisistratids, and afterwards 
from Cleomenes and Isagoras, then the establishment of a free 
constitution on a broad basis, which Athens owed to Cieisthenes 
— all this contributed to raise the spiirit of her citizens, and 
to awaken the energies of life. In this sense, Herodotus is 
C[uite right in saying that the vras the source of the 

greatness of xA.thens; but we will not forget, that Pisistratus 
was a middle link wliich was necessary to lead the state from 
the age of oligarchy to that of freedom. Soon after the yoke 
of the Pisistratids was thrown off, Atliens overcame the united 
efforts of the Chalcidians and Thebans, who attempted to 
restore the Pisistratids in order to humble Athens. Those 
were glorious days. Chalcis was , then still very prosperous, 
and it fell on that one day, on which the flower of its knights 
(/ttw?]?) were slain or taken prisoners, and when the towui 
surrendered to Athens, which sent Cleruehi into its territory. 
From that time Chalcis never,, recovered its former greatness. 
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The circiiiiifereiiec of the town is stated to hare been seventy 
stadia ; this may be an exaggeration, but it was certainly very 
large. Afterwards it did not fill that space, just as Pisa and 
Ispahan occupy only a portion of the space within their walls; 
so that in the ilacedonian time the town was not able to 
guard its walls with a sufficient number of posts; it was a 
small open town situated in a large district surrounded by 
wails. ■■ : ■ 

But now tlie TroXtrela of Themistocles began. During 
this period chronology is in great confusion, as unfortunately 
we do not possess Ephorus, and thus we do not know at what 
time his TroXtreia commenced. I believe that its beginning 
must be assigned to an earlier time than is usually done, and 
that he had a considerable influence at Atliens even before the 
day of Marathon. Tlie conquest of Aegim does not appear to 
fall between the battle of Marathon and that of Salamis, but 
must have taken place before. Athens was now safe against all 
danger, for it possessed a great man, and its citizens showed much 
sound common sen.se, in as much as each did not pretend to be 
wiser than tlie other, but gave themselves up with full confi- 
dence to the one who was more intelligent than all the others. ' 


LECTURE XXXVIL 

Themistocles, who decided the fate of Greece, has not, since 
the revival of letters, appeared in that light of historical im- 
portance in which other great characters of Greek history are 
presented to us, and which is his due ; and such, perhaps, is still 
his fate, he is certainly not regarded as an historical character 
of tlie class to wdiich Pericles and Demosthenes belong. This is 
not an accusation which I aim at others for the purpose of 
raising myself; but liovr it happens that for us, Themistocles 
belongs to the class of the vague characters of a pre-historic 
period, is a point for which it is not easy to account, more 
especially seeing that the Persian war is commonly regarded 
in a far more strictly historical light, than I can admit. The 
cause, perhaps, is a feeling that several of the details of his 
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life are less historical iliaii those in the liTes of Pericles and 
Demosthenes. But this makes it all the more iiietiralieiit upmx 
ns, to bring him forward, and assign to him liis place in our 
history as a very extraordinary man, who has few equals in 
either ancient or modern times. He belonged to a %xiy noble 
family; his youth fell in the time ^Yhen the reforms of Cleis- 
thenes liad already been got over, when the agitations of the 
oligarchs had ceased, and when quiet political disjussioii luvi 
succeeded in its place; and he came forward at an early age. 
At that time the old parties had decidedly given up tlieir 
ancient claims. Matters were different from what they w'ere at 
Rome ; hut it must not be forgotten that at Athens the change 
had been brought about gradually, and that the struggle had 
not been as violent as at Eomc, which had been obliged itself 
to find the remedy for its own disease ; at Atliens, on tlie other 
hand, a mediation had taken place, by which it had been 
assisted in its contest against the folly and uniairness of its 
rulers; an external power had existed long enougli to subdue 
the agitation, and tlicre now existed a generation which aimed 
at superiority through its own wortlu Tliis was the time at 
which Themistocles came forward with his great personal quali- 
ties, which Thuc 3 'dides, who dwells upon him -with particular 
admiration, praises so highly. According to tliat historian’s 
accounts, he had the keenest power of perceiving what xvas 
right and necessary, sagacity to find the means, perseverance 
in carrying out his plans, and an inexhaustible power of inven- 
tion and of adapting iiis means to his purposes. He w^as a states- 
man in the highest degree practical, and an excellent patriot: 
Athens was to him everything; and he was conscious of the 
greatness which his country was destined to attain, and to 
wliich he could raise it. He vras the very man whom Athens 
then stood in need of, and if he had not appeared, great 3nis- 
fortunes would have befallen the state. 

It was by his adxdce that the Athenians, even before the 
'Persian war, extended and fortified their harbour, and applied 
the ample revenue from their silver mines to the building of a 
fleet. This is one of those actions, in vrhicli the generous 
sentiments of the Athenian people are manifested: they might 
have distributed the tithe, of the produce among themselves; 
but on the advice of Themistocles tlxey readily sacrificed it, 
although the majority of the people were extremely poor, to 
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tlie building of a fleet for tlie defeiiee of tlieii* country, Tliis 
is not the only time that tlie Atlienian people acted with such 
noble geiKTosity. Such was the people in the time of Themi- 
stocks and Pericles; and when great things were to he done^ 
there was no need of any one gmng the coniinand; all that 
was required, was some superior mind who knew how to 
awaken thc^ noble sentiments of which the Athenians were 
susceptible, and to point out wdiat was right and necessary. 

According to the current account, Tliemistocles was rivalled 
by tlie honest Aristides, who, according to the common view, 
stands to Tliemistocles in the relation in which a virtuous 
man stands to an adroit and clever person, in whom, from this 
very eirciimstaiice, we hardly recognise ’ any virtue, and whom 
we almost regard as a sinner. But the real cause of this view 
is the extraordinary and surpassing greatness of Themistocles, 
•which called forth envy. In like manner, according to the 
notion that to Belov <j>dov£p6v iari, the gods themselves looked 
upon the happiness of Polyexates with envious eyes, and, 
according to the polytheistic notions of the Greeks, such a 
feeling is quite natural ; for the gods are aristocrats, and they 
look upon the aspirations of mortals as something presump- 
tuous. This is one of the necessary consequences of poly- 
theism. Such a epBovo^ pervades the whole domain of history, 
in the contemplation of the present as well as in that of the 
past. That which is great and excellent is oppressive to the 
rnind, even when merely conceived — I do not mean to say 
that it is so to us, hut it is so to the mass of mankind — and, 
in order to get rid of that oppressive feeling, men endeavour 
to drag down a great man to their owm level, by discovering 
sometimes this and sometimes that weakness ox error in him. 
It is for this pxxrposc of dragging down men of eminence, and 
not fronx a genuine admiration of virtue, that mean persons 
pretend to give the preference to upright men, whose purity 
of heart they admire, not indeed unjustly, but too exclusively, 
although men of eminence also are not wanting in purity of 
heart. The saying of Horace, Virtutem mcolmnem odimm^ 
suhlatam ew oculis quaerinim invidi^^ is but rarely true ; on the 
contrary, even after death, uprightness and goodness without 
genius are preferred, as if they alone were fx'^ee from blemish ; 
and people, who have themselves no claims to purity, take a 
pleasure in admiring virtue .when it is not supported by 
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mental greatness. This eiivj lias had great iiifliicnee in 
forming the opinions entertained about Themlstoeles and 
Aristides. Let no one impute: tO' me the -wish to deprive 
Aristides of his crown of glory Lbelieve all the good that is 
said of him, and I believe ' that' his. virtue deserves, to the 
fullest extent, the veneration paid to him by the ancients; 
but when he is put in' opposition to 'Themistocles, as is uni- 
versally done, so that tlie contrast is produced at the cost of 
the great man, I must protest ag.ainst it, for Tlieiriistocles was 
the greater. The life of Aristides %Tas invaluable to his 
friends, and to ail who saw him and knew the purity of his 
heart ; but Themistocles did infinitely more for the deliver- 
ance of his country, and for its greatness. The common 
notion, that Aristides was poor, is erroneous ; even Demetrius 
Plialereus justly observed, that he could not possibly have 
been poor, because he was ap)(cdy iirwvpio^^ and eouserpiently 
belonged to the 7revTaKO(rtoiJbihifivoL^ for tlie arclionship, at 
that time^ owas accessible only to TrevTaKocriopLhBcjjLmt^ who 
were eupatrids. The whole notion of liis povert}' arises from 
the fact, that, after his death, the republic gave to his daughter 
a dowry. But this is the same case as that of the public 
funerals of illustrious Eomaiis, as, for example, of Valerius 
Publicola. Here, too, it has been inferred, that they must 
have been extremely poor, because sometimes the plebs alone, 
and sometimes both the plebs and the curiae contributed to 
pay the expenses of their funerals ; modern writers even go 
further, and imagine that Valerius Publicola died as it were in 
a public hospital. Such a collection, however, was no trifling 
matter, for a great Roman funeral was very, expensive ; and 
when the patres and the plebs paid for it, they paid a homage 
to the dead wdricli saved his heii's a vast expense. In the 
case of Valerius Publicola, moreover, it is overlooked, that 
the gentes were bound to pay the funeral expenses, and that, 
accordingly, the Valeria gens would have been obliged to pay 
for it. Such also was the. case at Athens. What greater 
honour could have been shown to the dead than this ? 

These two men certainly stood in an avriiroXtreia to one 
another, and their opinions must have been of an opposite 
nature, Aristides may, in opposition to Tliemistodes, have 
been on the side of the aristocracy ; some isolated allusions to 
this actually occur, but we know only the general fact, and 
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caiDiot ascertain on what particular occasions this opposition 
between tliem was nianifested, Themistocles, who wus as 
noble ii« Aristides, perhaps e%^en more noble, and avowedly 
wealthy, openly and honestly attached himself to the people, 
hoping to iind with them the support which he required for 
his plans ; he ielt sure that the people would nuiltiplj his 
strength. At that time there existed at Athens the same law 
wluclq in the middle ages, and especially in Italy, gave the 
people the right to banish influential persons, who raised 
tliem selves above their fellow-citizens, without their being; 
guilty of any particular crime. This lavr occurs in the statutes 
of several Italian cities during; the middle ages; the statutes of 
Tivoli, for example, wdiicli I have discovered, conferred upon the 
city the right to expel a citizen, though he was not a criminal, 
if’ his presence was deemed dangerous^ This ^vas also the 
ancient Greek la^v. It cannot be denied that it was harsh; 
but, in small repul:)lics, where it was so easy to create a revo- 
lution, it w'as certainly a beneficial regulation ; and it is just 
one of the painful conditions on which the advantages of 
small republics are based. By this law Aristides was exiled, 
by ostracism, for a period of ten years, because the people dis- 
trusted him, because he w-as personally so eminent that he was 
deemed dangei'oiis. It must, howmver, be observed, that such 
a banishment was probably not accompanied by any loss of 
property or honour, but that it was, in reality, a distinction, 
though an unenviable one. When the term had exphed, the 
exile was at liberty to return ; it being thought, that after the 
lapse of ten years, ihe circumstances in which he could be 
dangerous might, perhaps, be altered ; lie had become unim- 
portant. 

Such was Athens under Themistocles : it was a state in the 

* Niebuhr probably alludes to the following passage in the Btatuia et Befor- 
mationes CwitaHs Tihuris: ** Item, statuimus, quod Comes Caput miliciae vei 
sediaiis et quilibet ipsorum possint et potestatem habeant expellendi ciyes 
Tihuris et iucoias ct eos confinaiidi intra et extra civitatem inobedientes pro rixis 
sedandis antequam perveiuant ud Tiscann et in ipsa rixa et post ipsam rixam per 
uiiain dietam a ionge a dicta civitate et contrafacientibus et inobedientibus 
possint poenam et miilctam iuponere et auferre, proiit in tertio superiori capite 
continetur, alias expellere aliquem non .possit nisi iix Casibus in quibus ei in hoc 
statutorum volumine sit concessum” Lib.i. cap. 6, sub robr. Quod Comes 
Caput militiae et sedialis possint expellere pro rixis non faciendis. No other 
passage of this kind is to be found. Concerning these statutes, see Lebensnach- 

riehtm, toL ii. p. 402, A copy of them is found in Hiebuhr’s librar Ed. 
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vigour of. lifcy constantly preparing itself, not against tlie 
Aegiiietans^ but for the Persian war, which it was aiitieiputiiig, 
and tvhicli did come. 

The uinjust expedition of Miltiades against Paros, which 
he undertook for the sake of levying contributions, occurred 
in the interval between •' the first and second Persian war, 
immediately after the battle of Marathon. It failed, however, 
and the Cyclades remained open to the Persians^'’ 

The last, days of Darius ■ were clouded by the disaster of 
Marathon; that battle formed the turning point of his good 
fortune/' and it would seem that the news of it led to several 
insurrections, particularly -that' of ^ Egypt; but they were soon 
put down. Darius died (Olymp. 73, 3), and Xerxes, who 
succeeded him, w-as prevented from taking revenge on the 
Athenians by the revolt of Egypt, w'hich engaged his atten- 
tion during the first years of his reign. But he completely 
conquered the insurgents after they had maintained themselves 
about four or five years; and he then made preparations for 
that vengeance on Athens for which his barbarian pride %vas 
longing. The account of the three years’ preparations of 
Xerxes, how he assembled his army in Asia Minor, hotv he 
made a bridge across the Hellespont, how he cut a canal 
through the isthmus of Mount Atlios to prevent his fleet being 
destroyed by storms — all this is known to every one who has 
read Herodotus. History is here so much interwoven wdth 
poetry, that they can no longer be separated. The bridge 
across the Hellespont cannot be doubted any more than that 
of Mandrocles across the Bosporus; and great as are the 
difficulties of such a bridge, yet it is possible, and in the man- 
ner in which Herodotus describes it, it can be constructed. 
But after all, the current of the waters tore it to pieces. But 
Mount Athos assuredly was not cut through ; it seems incon- 
ceivable why he should have done so, although the Greeks 
themselves state, that even in later times traces were visible near 
Sane. I cannot, however, understand the object in doing so, for 
besides Athos, there were many other promontories dangerous to 
navigation. It is of course impossible for us to test the state- 
ment, that the army of Xerxes consisted of 1,700,000 men; 
if such an enormous force had actually come to Greece, I 
cannot understand how, for example, when they were in 
. Thessaly, and removed from the sea, they could have subsisted 
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even for a few tLiys: not tliat the rivers of Tliessaly could 
lidvc l)een drained, but wliencc could they have obtained the 
nceef=:"ary fouvly ‘"I have already remarked that we cannot 
lake ihi‘ enumeration of the forces and the account of their arms 
as lustorical ; even an Oriental sultan is incapable of such non- 
svnse as to order people to come from a distance of thousands 
oi' niileS;, and to drag them to Greece with scarcely any arms. 
Tlie ruunbers of the fleet do not seem to be exaggerated, for 
tlte Phoenicians, Cilicians, and lonians, were obliged to put 
their ships at the king’s disposal. It must have been enormous, 
aeeoinpanicd as it wais by numberless transports, and it con- 
stituted the main strength of the Persian expedition.” 

The Greeks awaited the attack (Olyrnp, 75, 1), but they 
were not agreed among themselves. The Argives from 
hatred of Sparta joined the Persians, and the miserable Boeo- 
tians likewise supported them. The others kept together only 
from necessity; and without the noble spirit of the Athenians 
Greece would have been lost, and that from the most paltry 
circumstances. A dispute arose as to who was to be honoured 
with the supreme command; the Athenians gave way to all, 
for their only desire w^as to save Greece. Had the Persians 
moved on rapidly, they would have met with no resistance, but 
they jiroceeded slowly, and matters turned out differently.^’ 
A Greek army Tvas encamped at Tempe, at the entrance of 
Thessaly, and at first determined on defending Tliessaly. But 
they must have seen that they could be entirely surrounded 
from Upper Thessaly; and when they thus discovered the 
impossibility of stopping the Persians, they retreated. The 
narrative now contains one inconceivable circumstance after 
another. It is indeed quite conceivable that the Thessalians 
who now submitted to the Persian king, having become his 
subjects, were not annihilated;, for the Persians did not carry 
on internecine war, except in cases of rebellion; they did not 
act like the Turks, who in early times were bent upon destroy- 
ing all those with whom they came in contact. The Persians, 
like modern conquerors, rather endeavoured to extend their 
empire; they wanted to conquer new countries, and acquire 
new subjects to pay them tribute. Their object was not 
destraction, as was that of the, Gauls in their expedition against 
Delphi, or of the Mongols under Jenghis Khan, whose delight 
was destruction, and from whom the Turks, perhaps, inherited 
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tliat dcliglit* But it is lnconeei%aible that, as the Greeks did 
make a stand at Tliermopjke, no one else touk his position 
there except King Leonidas and his Spartans, not inclinitng 
even the Lacetlaciiionians, for they remained at home ! Only 
1,000 Pliociaiis occupied the heights, though that people miglit 
surely have furnished 10,000 men ; 400 of the Boeotians were 
posted ill the rear, as a sort of hostages, as Herodotus remarks, 
and 700 Thespians. Where were all the rest of the Greeks? 
Kot one Athenian is found there; a number of them, it is true, 
manned the fleet, but not ail of them; and why were not 
the others at Theriiioj>ylae ? why was not Leonidas joined by 
the other nations of Peloponnesus, such as Arcadians and 
Eleans? The Argives, we know, would not move, because 
they were negociating with the Persians. To these q^ucstlons 
there is no answer; and all we can say is, that here, as so often 
in human life, things happen which are cpiite inconceivable 
and irrational. Countless hosts are invading Greece; the 
Greeks want to defend themselves, and are making active 
preparations at sea; but on land hundreds of thousands are 
met by a small band of Peloponnesians, 700 Thespians, 400 
Thebans as hostages, and 1,000 Phocians, stationed on the 
heights! A pass is occupied, but only that one, and the 
others are left unguarded ; for the roads to the Doric tetrapoiis 
and to Aetolia were open, and even if the Persians had not 
become acquainted with the pass betrayed to them hj Ephialtes, 
they might without any hindrance have proceeded to Delphi, 
and by this round-about way they might have reached the 
rear of the Greeks without any resistance ! Ail this is quite 
unintelligible; it would almost appear as if there had been 
an intention to sacrifice Leonidas and his men ; but we cannot 
suppose this. These circumstances alone suggest to us, that the 
numbers of the Persian army cannot have been as great as 
they are described; but even if we reduce them to an immense 
extent, it still remains inconceivable why they were not opposed 
by greater numbers of the Greeks, for as afterwards they 
ventured to 'attack the Persians in the open field, it was cer- 
tainly much more natural to , oppose them while inarching 
across the hills. But however this may be, it is an undoubted 
fact, that Leonidas and his Spartans fell in the contest, of 
which we may form a conception from the description of 
Herodotus, when after a resistance q£ three days they were 
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siirroRHcIed by the Persians. A few of tlie Spartans escaped on 
very excusable groiiiidsj but they were so generally despised^ 
that tlieir Hie became unendurable, and tliey made away with 
themselves. This is certainly historical. There can be no 
doul)t that along with the Spartans the Helots also fell, though 
no one speaks of them; ‘‘the inscription mentions 4,000 
Pcdoponnesians as having fought there, but the proud oligarclis 
tlid not include the Helots/’ The 700 Thespians who -would 
not abandon Leonidas^ also fell, and these too have not re- 
ceived from posterity the honour that is due to their memory. 
Thus -^ve have here an example of the manner in which the 
same act is viewed in one light for one party engaged in It, and 
in another light for others : the deeds of the one are forgotten, 
and those of the others are held in everlasting remenibrance. 

After the victory at Thermopylae all Hellas lay open before 
the Pei'sians, and tliey now advanced towards Athens, a 
distance \Yliich they could march in a few days. Thebes 
opened her gat^s, and joyfully admitted them from hatred 
of Athens. ‘‘ Meantime a portion of the army appeared 
before Delphi. It is almost inconceivable that the Persians did 
not succeed in taking the temple; it is true it was situated on 
Parnassus and was difficult of access, but we should imagine 
that its treasures \yould have exercised their power of attraction 
so as to dra-w the Persians even higher up ; and if the army of 
Xerxes had actually been so enormous as it is described, he 
might have sent thither hundreds of thousands after hundreds 
of thousands. The miracles by which the temple is said to 
have been saved, are repeated in the same manner during the 
attack of the Gauls. But the temple of Delphi was certainly 
not plundered, as is proved by the fact, that afterwards it stilt 
contained so many of the ancient presents bestowed upon it, 
■which the Persians assuredly would have carried away. Ctesias’ 
account of tlie taking of the town must be wholly rejected.” 
The city of Athens had in the meantime been abandoned by 
all the people; the defenceless had taken refuge in the small 
island of Salamis, or at Troezen, ‘^and all the Athenians 
capable of beaxung arms embarked in the fleet. The city 
could not have maintained itself on account of the weakness of 
its fortifications, and the small number of Athenians would not 
have sufficed to man the fleet and at the same time to defend the 
city.” The Persians thus took Athens Without airy resistance. 
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While Athens was given up to the eBern\% the Greek Heel 
had assembled in the waters between Thessaly, Sciatlios and 
Haloiinesus. “It seems unaceoiiiitable wliy ilie Fersictn ih*et 
did not iininediately sail round Euboea; but they prulxthly 
feared storms in the dangerous part of the sea to the south 
of Euboea ; had they sailed rounds they would liave been 
ill Plialeriis before the Greeks could oppose them there. 
During the same days on wdiich the battle of Tlier!no|>ylae 
was fought,” the Greek fleet was engaged in two indecisive 
but glorious battles near the promontory of Artemisium* 
“111 a third the Persians gained the upper hand, and w'hen 
the Greeks at the same time heard of the defeat at Ther- 
mopylae, they withdrew, and doubling cape Simium sailed 
toivards Salamis.” God sent them a storm whereby tlie 
Persians in their pursuit suftered shipwreck. Although those 
engagements were not real victories^ yet they were most 
encouraging, and the foundation of the final victory was kid 
at Artemisium. Even Pindar truly sang — 

, , , irccTSes *A$atfai(ov i^aKovro 
ifcpTjffiS’ eAevffepias . , . 

The Greeks had come to the conviction that although the 
fleet of the Persians consisted of elements very dillerent from 
their land forces, and although the Phoenicians were as good 
sailors as themselves, nay, probably superior, tliey yet might 
offer a successful resistance, because they fought for their 
freedom and their country, and because they were inspired by 
patriotism; while the former engaged in the contest only 
because they were compelled. 

Throughout the course of these events, there are questions 
which we cannot solve. When I separate that which is fic- 
titious, and transport myself to the time of the events, there 
remains little in the whole narrative that is possible. What 
miracle prevented the Persians, who had come with sucli an 
immense fleet of galleys, from sending a squadron to Pelopon- 
nesus for the purpose of ravaging and subduing it? How w'-as 
it possible for the enormous hosts of Persians to be so timid 
that they did not venture to come forward anywhere? Why 
did they stand everywhere, as if they were paralysed by some 
magic fear? How did it happen that they did not advance 
even as fiir as Eleusis? That' .'town remained in the hands of 
» Plut Thmist Si -'or ■: ■ 
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the Oreek.-’, though it was seareelj twtuify miles from Athens 
ami tlie Fer^im cavalry did not advance Eirther than the 
llliiiriau or Thriasian plain. How b it possible that they difi 
not even attempt to advance towards Megaia? How was it 
possible fi>r tlie whole population of Athens to be conveyed to 
the small island of Salamis and to Troezen, and how did thty 
obtain the means of subsistence? All this is to me perfectly 
inconceivable. The cause miistj in a great measure^ consist in 
the fact that Herodotus wrote down his account sixty years 
after the events, and that die' wrote it such as it was then 
current, and as he heard it.' He' even delighted in describ- 
ing tlm war in the manner in which it appeared in tlie tradi- 
tions; ami lie composed an h to 7 rapa](p^fia ukovhv^ 

as Tlnicydides calls it. ilany points also may be explained by 
the cireiinistance that he did, not '■live- -11111011 at Atliensf'' If we 
had Eplionis, we sliould undoubtedlj’’ find a more intelligible 
account at least of some of the occurreiiees. 


LECTURE XXXVIIL 

I "WILL add a few more examples, to show that the history 
which, in our early years, we have regarded as so perfectly au- 
thentic, is untenable ; and that a portion of it is miraculous and 
impossible, and bears the character of a mere popular tradition. 
One of them is a beautiful miraculous story which is related in 
two difterent ways, by which we see that it was current 
among the people. While Xerxes was at Athens, Demaratus 
and another Greek are said to have' heard, in the Thriasian 
plain, the Bacchic sound of a great procession coming from 
Eleusis, and to have seen an immense cloud of dust, as if a 
great imiltitude had been marching towards the sea. The 
same miracle appears, in another tradition, in a somewhat 
cliflPerent light; for it is said to ha %'^6 happened on the day of 
the battle of Salamis, and the sound heard is described as that 
of the gods proceeding from Eleusis to Salamis to assist the 
Greeks in their struggle. This wonderful story was evidently 
a tradition current amoner'the people- ■Another tradition is 
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not^ indeed, miraculous, but shows the existence of two dif- 
ferent reports of the same thing. When the Athenians were 
suiainoned to do homage to the king, Cyrsllus, one of the 
bukuiae^ is said to have advised his iellow-eitissens to comply 
with the coininaiid, and to have been stoned for tins, togethcir 
%?ith liis wife and children. This occurrence, which is said by 
some to have happened before the Athenians quitted the city, 
is placed by others after the battle of Salaniis : ** they were 
yet to Iminble themselves before the great kingf’ Hi*re rve 
again have a living tradition. The story of which the Mace- 
donians boasted, wdien they said, that they had destroyed the 
army of the Persians, or at least the greater part of it, during 
its retreat, and that Alexander, king of iilacedonia, was on 
that account rewarded by the Athenians, and acquired so 
great an influence over their minds — this story is unknown to 
Herodotus, and is assuredly one or those pieces of vanity wdiicli 
we so often meet rvlth in ancient history. Another story, 
wdiich is a great favourite with the rhetoricians, but is men- 
tioned also by Demosthenes, entirely floats in the air, although 
it must refer to a fact, as there existed a psepMsma about it ; 
namely, that Arthmius of Zeleia, in Phrygia, wdio must have 
been an Athenian citizen, was punished with atimia for liaving 
distributed the gold of the barbarians among the Greeks. 
Others state that he w-as condemned for having carried the 
money, which the barbarians placed at his disposal, into other 
cities, and not to Athens, where good use might have been 
made of it. The same story, a little modified, is also referred 
to the time of Themistocles. You see how cautious we must 
be in regard to all these tales ; and I might produce many more, 
to show how far we are from being able to consider the 
accounts of that period as authentic history. But we will not 
pursue any further the examination of unaccountable state- 
ments in this part of our history. 

While the Greek fleet was stationed in the channel between 
the island of Salamis and Attica, tewards Piraeeiis, discord 
broke out among the Greeks. The Peloponnesians thought 
only of themselves ; they had fortified the Isthmus : there they 
were assembled, and there they wanted to offer resistance to 
the Persians. In their folly they forgot, that if the enemy, 
with his superior fleet, should turn against Peloponnesus, they 

* 1 i 1 f'ko’tr IiVa/ 1. that the fortifications of 
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the IstliBiiis wouhl then afford no pTotectioii. It may he, that, 
to sudi an objection, they would have answered, that in that 
f as-’C they WiUilcl have dispatched a detachment from tlie Isthmus 
to meet the enemy ; but it is not mentioned airywhere that 
sueli an answer was given. The probability is, that they were 
so short-sighted as to believe that the object of the Persian 
expedition was only to chastise Athens, v and that the king 
would be satisficil with so doing; but. if not, that they avouM 
1 k.‘ al)Ic to inainlaiii themselves behind the .walls on the Isthmus, 
therefore Xerxes had taken Athens, the Peloponncshms 
ill Salamis thought onh' of the Istlimus, and tumultuously desired 
to proceed to Peloponnesus : they demanded every tiling from 
Athens, but were unwilling to give anything.’^ But Themis- 
tocles now declared, that all the hopes of tlie Athenians were 
directed towmrds the recovery of their city ; that, if the Pelo- 
ponnesians should sacrifice them, and, thinking of themselves 
only, should abandon Attica to the barbarians, the Athenians 
would not be so childish as to sacrifice themselves for them, 
but would take their women and children on board their ships, 
and sail far away from the Persians to the island of Sardinia, 
or some other place wdiere Greek colonies were established ; 
that there tliej W'Oiild settle as a free people, and abandon 
Peloponnesus to its fote ; and that then the peninsula would 
soon be in the hands of the enemy. This frightened the 
Peloponnesians, and they resolved to stand by Atliens. It is 
evident that, throughout that time, Themistocles had to 
struggle with the most intolerable difficulties, wffiich the allies 
placed in his wary, as w^ell as writli their jealous}', meanness, 
and insolence. The rudeness of the Spartans and Corinth- 
ians is nowhere more strongly contrasted writh the refinement 
of the Athenians, than on that occasion^’ But after he had 
tried everything, and overcome by eveiy possible means a 
hundred different difficulties, he yet saw, that he coiliH not 
rely on the perseverance of the Peloponnesians, and that they 
would turn to the Isthmus as soon as Xerxes should proceed 
in that direction. Pie accordingly induced the Persian king, 
by a false message, to surround the Greek fleet, for the pur- 
pose of cutting off the retreat of the Peloponnesians, He 
declared himself ready to deliver the whole of the Greek fleet 
into his hands. This device was, quite to the mind of the 
.Persians’; Xerxes believed him,.', and - followed his, advice. 
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■\Tlieii Tlieraistucles was thus sin-e of the Fe!opoBiif>:aii,s the 
CTer-iiiemorable haitk of Suluniis ooinuirmceil, wliii*li Is as 
certaitilr historical as that of Camiac% or any nio^oni 

whatever the iiunihers inuy be." Ihe InUiIe |»ro»;ee«hoi fn a 
iiiuiDier souicwluit like the* battle i>i LeipFJ^^ : lien the l?mii 
was clecidcih portion of those wlio uuglit to ha vr* joined their 
comitrynien betbre. made common cause with ihc Ftreeks; hut 
it was done at a moment when it was no lunger htmoiira1»!e to 
desert the standards. But, whatever we rmiy think tlmin, 
their aecessioii increased the vielory of the Tireeks and the 
loss of the Persian fleet, tlie greater part of wiiich was de- 
stroyed, and the rest retreated low'unls the eitast of Asia 
lilinor.” 

Certain as the battle of Sahimis is, all the accmints of wdnit 
took place after it, are veiy doubtful. This much is cfertain, 
that Xerxes returned, leaving a portion of his army under 
Jlarcloniiis in Greece C but whether he lied in quite as 
miserable a plight as that described by the poet in the Persians, 
is highly uncertain. He would then ha've escaped as Xapoleoii 
did, wdio fled from Russia in a sledge in the greatest haste, 
leaving his army behind him; the latter, hoivever, did so in 
order immediately to levy a fresh army, whereas Xerxes neg- 
lected everything. The statement that the Persian escaped in 
a fjshermaii’s boat, can, 1 think, be regarded only ^ as an 
exaggeration, in which the conquerors indulged in describing 
their victory. If he actually did cross the Hellespont in a boat, 
it was only because the bridge had been destroyed by storms. 
But his enormous army disappeared, except that portion which 
he left behind under Mardonius. ■ It is not stated anywhere 
(?) tha,t the bulk of the army returned, though it ought to 
have returned, if it had existed. Bt^t the truth probably is, 
that, if we excepfliis guards, Xerxes had not brought many 
more troops with him to Greece than those wluo afterwards 
fought under 'ilardonius at Plataeae: the rest is exaggeration, 
Xerxes returned to Sardes, and his empire does not seem to 
have suffered much from the severe shock. Egypt alone 
revolted, in consequence of the complete incompatibility of the 
Persians and Egyptians. 

,, , Winter was now approaching,' and Mardonius withdrew 

; from ravaged Attica, taking up, -his winter-quarters partly in 
in Boeotla. -It seems inconceivable that 
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file Atlicnlaiis should have returned to Attica* It is indeed 
uiuiiifest that Attica when Xerxes quitted it^ was not so coni- 
pletclv dcvasuiTcd as afterwards, and the simple houses ot 
the Athenians could easily be restored but the probability i?** 
that the Athenians reiiiumed the winter in Salamis in sheds, 
or under the open sky* Jlardoiiius offered to restore to them 
Attica iininjuredj so far as it had not already been devastatech 
if they would conclude peace with him. They might at that 
time have chtained any terms they pleased, if they had 
alxindoned the common cause of the Greeks; and the Per- 
sians would have kept the peace ; for when they concluded 
treaties the}" observed them: they were not faithless bar- 
barians. Hut on tins occasion again, W'e see the Athenian 
people in all its greatness and excellence; it scorned such a 
peace, and preferred tlie good of the Peloponnesians. Alter 
Imving learned hy experience that the Peloponnessians w-ould 
do notliing for them, and although they must have known 
that the Spartans aimed at the destruction of Athens, they not 
only did not take revenge, but remained faithful to the 
coimnon cause. Xotliing is more noble than to see a people 
remaining faithful to its allies, although it knows that they arc 
dishonest. I might here mention other examples, which do 
honour to our nation and are a disgrace to others; but I refrain 
from doing so, I will, however, notice the example of the Duke 
of Wellington, who, though often shamefully abandoned by the 
!:<pan5ards, never was faithless to them, nor gave them up, but 
w-as always ready to do every tiling for them, as if they had 
acted in the same manner towards him. This is one of the 
features by which we recognise the spirit of the Athenian 
people : a great man could guide them as he pleased ; and it is^ 
only this readiness with which they listened to the voice of 
great men, that explains how it was possible for Athens 
to exist as a democracy. ■ The more a' people is removed^ 
from this susceptibility and flexibility, the less is it capable of 
maintaining a republican constitution- Although this flexibility 
at Athens was at other times followed by sad consequences, as 
in the time of Alciblades and Cleon, yet the Athenian people 
were so manageable, and had such tenderness of feeling, that 
the cruel decree of Cleon could be annulled as soon as another 
powerful popular orator came forward. This is the very thing 
which , enabled Athens to,' be was. Mardonius now. 
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agaia advaRced to-^yards Atlicas; tlie Spartans, wlio onglit to 
liiiTC proceeded towards Citliaeroii, liad not arrived, and 
tlms lie again took possession of Attica and ravaged it 
coBipIetely. 

At leiigtli, liowever (Olymp. 75,2), the Atlieiiians prevailed 
upon tlie Felopomieskiis to leave tke Istliiniis, tanl tliey 
gradually advanced towards Boeotia, There the buttle of 
Platacue was fought. Bartlielemy, in his Tabkiies Vkrmmh* 
and others, I tliink^ place it in September, eleven 
inonths after the battle of Salaiiiis. Such a statement is a 
complete puzzle to me. IIow did the wdiole summer pass 
away? Had J^Iardoiims conducted himself in Thessaly entirely 
as a Persian Satrap, and delayed the matter in the usual 
Oriental manner? Whether at Plataeae he had 300,000 *or 
500,000 men at his cominand, is an idle question; but the 
number of the Greek army is likewise very much exaggerated/ ' 
According to the account of Herodotus, all the Peloponnesians 
fought at Plataeae, with the exception of the Argives and 
Achaeans; the Athenians to the number of 8000 now served 
as hoplites, and their fleet was in Ionia. Including their 
light troops, the Greeks are said to have amounted to 100,000 
men; but this is rather incredible; their number must hare 
been much smaller. In regard to the accounts of this battle, 
it is historically certain that it w^'as completely won by the 
Greeks, and that the remnants of the Persian army retreated 
•without being vigorously pursued. It must have reached 
Asia, but it then disappears. It is also Instorically certain, 
that Pausanias vras the commander of the allied army of the 
Greeks. ** The account further states, tliat the battle was 
continued for two days; on the first an engagement arose 
accidentally between the vanguards, in -which the Greeks 
gained decided advantages. On the following clay, they 
changed their position, to be still more secure against the 
Persian cavalry. The Persians, imagining that this was done 
from cowardice, attacked them, and were defeated in a pitched 
battle. Its issue was decided the more speedily because 
Mardonius fell, and his wing fled without a commander. The 
right wing, under Artabazus, made its retreat from the field of 
battle through Thessaly ; the others had escaped to their 
camp behind a wooden fortification, -where they defended 
thp.msp.lves -with the couraere . of despair. The camp -was 
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stormed, and. immense booty fell into tbe bands of tlie Greeks; 
most of tlie Persians were no doubt cut to pieces. Artabazus 
took no rest till lie reaebed Asia Minor, where Xerxes was 
still staying at Sardes, without doing anything for the wai'd^ 

After their victory, the Greeks advanced towards Thebes. 
In accordance with u vow which they had made before tlie 
war, Tliebes ought to have been destroyed by the Greeks. 
But their opinions were divided. The Thebans, and that with 
justice, cast the blame upon ismenias and his crmcriiSme, the 
oligarchs; but the latter found advocates among the Spartans, 
why were always passionately partial to any oligarchy.^ Thus 
the Theban leaders escaped, and the Greeks showed a humane 
ieeliniX towards the Thebans. It had been riulit, under the 
circumstances, to make such a vow, but' it was at the same 
time well tliat they did not carry it into efiect. The Persians 
were not pursued, and the districts which had been occupied 
by them as iar as [Macedonia, 'were evacuated, though we do 
not know iiow'. 

On the same day on. which the battle of Plataeae "was fought, 
the allied Greeks gained as complete a victory at sea. In 
the spring the Athenians had refitted their fleet, and, accom- 
panied bj’ a few otlier Greek ships, they sailed to Delos, under 
the command of the Spartan Leotychldes and the Athenian 
Xanthippus, the fixther of Pericles. The Persian fleet was in 
Ionia with the intention of preventing the islands from revolt- 
ing, The Greeks were afraid of proceeding to Ionia, for the 
Cyclades still supported the Persian interest, and the lonians 
did not inspire them with full confidence. It appears that the 
intercourse between the lonians and Greece xvas very much 
confined by the Persian dominion ; but Samos, Chios, and 
Lesbos, urgently demanded the, assistance of the Greeks, and 
promised that Ionia would rise; and thus the Athenians at 
length prevailed on Leotyohides to sail from Delos to Samos. 
The Persian fleet, the ships being drawn on shore, had timidly 
encamped opposite to Samos, at the foot of mount Mycale; 
hostages had been taken from all the Ionian cities in order to 
insure their fidelity. There the Greeks landed, overpowered 
the barbarians in their camp, and burnt their ships. During 

^ This seems to b,e a slip, for the leaders of the Theban oligarchy at that time 
were Attaginus and Timagenidas; no Ismenias is mentioned. The oliganihs, 
moreoyer, were not treated gently by the S^tans- See Herod, ix. 88 .-— Ed. : 
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tlie battle tliej were joined by tlie Milesiiuiir iiiiil otlier 
loiiiaiiB*” 

After tliis victory of Mycale, the Ionian, cities revolted 
against the Persians. ‘‘ The most practical couisc would now 
have bceiij if the loiiitiiis, as they were^ in fact, adviscti to do, 
had abandoned their homes, and gone over to Cireece ; the 
Greeks rvho had sided with the Persians might then have been 
expelled, and the loiiians might have taken their places. 15 lit 
to abandon such a paradise of a country, and that in the fresh 
joy of victoiy, and the feeling of unity, %Yas impossible ibr the 
lonians. Tlicy gave themselves up to the hope, that they would 
be able to maintain themselves; audit wouklhavc been possible, 
had they remained as fresh and vigorous as they tlien wereP 
The Persian empire must then have been completely paralysed. 
The other Greek cities from Doris as far as Aeolls, are said 
likewise to have asserted their independence; but this statement 
cannot be taken to refer to all the cities ; for even immediately 
after these occurrences, and still more so at a later time, some of 
them appear as towns under the Persian dominion. Magnesia on 
the Maeander, and ilyns, for example, were tributary to Persia 
as late as the time of the exile of Themistocles, for the 
revenues derived from those places were given to hinif’ This 
liberation of Asia Minor is commonly considered to have been 
flir more general than it really \Yas; it Is usually supposed that 
the Greek cities in Asia “were free doivn to the peace of 
Antalcidas ; but this was not the case. They -were soon 
reconquered by the Persians, and with a feiv occasional ex- 
ceptions, they always remained subject to them. In later times, 
some Ionian and other Greek cities were subject to Persia, and 
paid tribute to it, wdiile, on the other hand, they were at the 
same time allied -with Athens. All such notions of freedom 
woxe very Ymgue among the Asiatic nations^ and among the 
ancients generally ; the Romans alone liad a strict system. 
“ It wms only the islands that permanently maintained' tlieir 
independence; they sivore to the crvvBT^icat, of the GreeksP 
, The Spartans now sailed home. The Athenians, however, 
perceiving the great importance of the town of Sestos, of 
cutting the Persians oiF from Europe, and of thus preventing 
their undertaking a fresh expedition, Xanthippus sailed thither 
■with 'his fleet. The undertaking did not succeed till after 
, -many efforts, the art of besieging -being imknown^ to the 
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lireeks. But even iljr a long time after tliis, a brave Persian, 
c4' tlie name of Doges, maktaiued liimself at Eion^ at tbe 
niomli t>f tbe Strymoii.* 

Ill hk work, De Letpbus^^ where Plato speaks most excel- 
leiitly lai ancient Greek history? he says, with great frankness? 

W'e boast oi* our ancestors, and speak of their great feats 
and ol the days of Plataeoe and Salainis; and it is becoming 
to us Athenians to do so; but if we mean to speak the truth, 
ive must confess tliat, on the whole, that Persian war reflects 
extremely little Inmour upon the Greeks. The smallest number 
of ilu? Ibdlenes tcnok part in it; tire Spartans did their duty at 
Thermopylue ami Platucae, but most of the Greek states did 
iiulliing, or surrendered to the enemyT Such, is the judgment 
of Plato, who, according to bis aristocratic sentiments, was by 
no means favourable to the Athenians; and that judgment is 
expressed in a work which he composed at an advanced age. 
If we consider history ^Ylthout being prejudiced, we must 
own that Ids words are true. The same opinion was expressed 
by Thendstocles in his remonstrance 'with the Spartans, when 
they insistt.*d upon revenge being taken on those Greek towns 
which Iiad sided with the Persians. He proved to them, that 
only thirty-one towns, and those for the most part small ones, 
hud remained faithful to the cause of Greece, and taken part 
in the war against the Persians. In thus insisting on revenge, 
the Intentions of Sparta were disgraceful to her, and she looked 
only to her own power; her main object was to destroy Argos, 
a phm which she had always cherished. In order to avenge 
their country, the Spartans \vanted to destroy Argos, and to 
take the Argivc territory, as a reward for their own valour; 
tlieir aim, in general, was to cause as much destruction in 
Greece ns possible. But the most disgraceful thing was their 
ingratitude tow*ards Athens, to the restoration of which they 
would consent only on -condition of its' remaining an open, 
unprotected place. Numerous , as are the instances of gross 
ingratitude of allies, yet there is scarcely one of equal baseness. 
A similar feeling was displayed at the Congress of Vienna, by 
certain powers, wMch wanted to pull, down Prussia, although 
Germany owed its deliverance to Prussia. This conduct was 

® The two preceding paragraphs have been transferred to this place from a 

later part of the present Lecture, 

; ® iii. p. G92. _ , ' ' 
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quite like that of Sparta towards Athens. Had it ]<vn fnr 
the wisdom and pmkaieeof and had ma Spurfa, 

fortiinutelvj been hedtaiing, as it alwap was. a vair would have 
broken out. Ihii so maitv Uivoks %veiv tle*n loMkino wiih 
delight iiptiii Athens a? the deliverer from the vihe ni* Spirta, 
and the Athenians were so in>pireii and so enn-idtaih fd tladr 
own puwi'F;, that the nndeitaking against Aihc-n- w^uld have 
turned out verv ili for the who would iuive k.-t their 

btipremac}' in i.ina.‘ee at one blow. But T!;einh*i ides, in his 
•wisdom, exerted ail his powers: to prevent the outbreak »»t‘ an 
internal war. "Whether his pian was to draw the i l\x^\ iut.i ^ 
closer union than before, u not stated aiivwhere, kn 'u eeriainly 
seems to be in aectwelanee with hi? whole eharaeft-'r: the plan, 
however, would have been tlnvartcd bythu uloiirtae}’ wifh which 
Sparta set forth her pritensiens'. I'hemi^tc^cle:- must have* 
placed great hopes upon the Ampliietyoiiy. dlu* Spanaii? 
wished to extdiicle from it all the trilic? that hail siippoited the 
Persians; but he insisted upon preservispir ilie Ainphictvonic 
league entire. There is an expression in the aueifuit uiithors 
whicli has often been misunderstood. In a disiiutc.^ between 
ttvo towns, it is said that the one is ready iitorm r\T\api^3dr€iv 
SifCTiv iy dfjL^iKTvovia, These expressions, which, in reference 
to the earlier times, are applied to the cases oi* ?c\a/rul towns, 
have led St. Croix to assume a great number cT Ajuphiciyonies; 
but the real meaning uncpiestiomibiy is, to be reaiiy to refer the 
case to arbi tratitSmBuf mlftner in whiidi free people 

belonging to the Ampliictyony, wdth^ll^saerificiTig any part of 
their liberty, accepted the decision of tlm Amphiiuj^mv. We 
have, accordingly, two people, who are^.h'idcpcndeiit of inich 
other, and choose a third to arbitrate be|^(|||j|k in this 
sense, Argos, for example, is called an Ampul^^v^f} the 
Spartans and Messenians may choose the Argives'''wWiBfc |^3 
between them. It is possible that Theniistoeles, •when he 
so much concerned about preserving the Amphictyoiij, was 
thinking of such a salutary applicatio}3 of it for preserving aW 
unity among the (dreeks. 

Themistocles now carried his groat plans into fill! eilkd; lie 
followed them up in ■the fortification .of Athens, and the fieoplc 
took up his idea. He doubled the .drciimference of the city, 
siiiTOunded it with strong walls, which ivere at once made so 
durable and excellent though they- bore marks of, haste, that 
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tliey were able to stand iiiany centuries, and offer resi.'-taneo ia 
vigorous sieges. We can hardly conceiTO lm\x It wus p^»Fsible 
ff»r a coiriitry so completely devastated to rebuild ami exierid 
tliecitj; mid in uddition to this, to execute such eiiormuiis 
works. "‘Imagine a poor people, wdiich had hardly been able to 
save its scanty moveable property, and now returns to a coim* 
try consisting for the most p>art of barren rocky hills; and that 
pctple at orR‘i‘ appears more powerful than ever 1” We evidently 
want a knowledge of particulax* circiuii stances, by which the 
niatier would become Intelligible. There can be no doubt 
that the Athenians levied xvar contributions in Persia; and the 
allies, perhaps, also contributed to enable the Athenians to 
begin the rebiiihiiiig of their homes. The ancient city had had 
i^^igni[k*ant walLs, or none at all, and the Athenians had built 
tlieir liouses around the ufcpa or around the narrow ■wall"* But 
this diii not satisfy Tliemistocles; he fortified above all the port 
of Firaeeiis. Xa\% his real plan was — with a purpose altogether 
different from the pusilkiiirnity ■with which the Boman people 
wanted to emigrate to Yeii — entirely to abandon the upper 
city, and to rebuild it around the port Piraeeus, where the 
Athenians might liave protected themsolxms on the land side 
by means of a small force, and might have devoted all their 
energy to the sea. He had the fiill confidence that Athens 
might now begin everything afresh. But he was unable to 
carry this plan, being opposed by sentimental recollections* 
Such feelings, displayed at the proper season, are very beauti- 
ful, but when great questions and plans are at stake, they 
ought to be put aside. The people "^"ere unwilling to have the 
temple of Atlieiie Folks, of Erechtlieus, and others, at a 
distance of forty stadia from the city, Athens afterwards 
had cause, for bitterly regretting that she had not followed 
the advice of Themistocles* Bora considerable period the long 
walls of Pericles offered a suiEcient protection, but they 
required an immense garrison, and prevented the people allow- 
ing the fleet to act where they might wish it. Xew Athens 
would have been invulnerable, and would not have succumbed 
as the old city did. The ; fortification of Piraeeus was ah 
extraordinary work,, as grand as any .of the Etruscan period; 
the walls -were so broad, that two waggons could pass on them 

^ Sell “ Hence tlie new walls and their extended circumference had become 

necessary/’— Ea .. 
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one by tlic side of the other, and they were huiU all through 
of hewn stones, which were kept together with iron hooks and 
lead. All the Imiltlings of that period W’erc uf ineredihle 
trrandeur, ami inlliiitely more so than, those of suefeeding 
ages. Such also is the case at Eoine. The graiidiTt works, 
like the cloacae, belong to the time of the kings; diiriiig the 
first period of the republic the style of building was .still 
crand, but not so grand as in the earliest times; and tlaus it 
irradually "oes clowa. The timiiel of the Alhaii lake give^ iis 
a great idea yf the arcliitceture of the time; but we ieel that 
it is little ill comparison with the more ancient struetures. 
The aqueduct of Xarid belongs to the time oi Aiigustiis^ and 
although 'bricks were used in paitsof it, we should in our ciavs 
speak of it as something gigantic; but when compared with 
the ancient buildings, it appears very interior* lArielcfS fol- 
lowed, in his architectural works, the style of Themistoeles, 
who was certainly the iiM that, after the lapse of many 
eentiiries, created gigantic structures. 

Tliemistocles first broke -.tlirougli the ancient prejudices 
against strangers: until ,liis time strangers .at Athens were, 
in a forlorn condition; they were not, indeed, without protec- 
tion^ but they were not personae cmles ; they were obliged to 
.. have /a, patron, and ivere exposed to mueli ill-usage from the 
citkens* Themistocies raised the metoeci into a distinct dassj 
fixed their taxes, assigned them their share in military ser- 
vice^ and not only rendered it posssible for them to obtain the 
franchise, but facilitated it. By this means, the population o 
the depopulated city became in a few years -far more luimeroiis 
than it had been before. At the same' industry became a 
power in the state,. creating in it a gejteral activity; and by the^ 
Increase of their navy, the Athenians became completely a 
maritime people. Athens thus entirely reconstructed by 
Themistocies became the emporium of the worldA 
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, >' The ' manner in which the .Persians continued the war, shews 
^ the spirit of the East, and the whole contemptible character of 
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efistcm despotisni. They neret thought of recoTCrlng tlieir 
lo*t honours^ leaving it entirely to the Greeks as to how they 
woiilil continue the wtu% and eoniiiiing themselves to carrying 
on a slothful delensive war^ without exertioi'H as well as with- 
out pain at what had been lost. The king himself gave up 
the war entirely, and we fmd only the several satraps engaged 
against the Oreeksf' Hence the Greeks were left to act as 
they pleasech not being obliged on their side to make any great 
exertions* ISeeessity led them. In the first instance^ to secure 
the navigation in the Euxiiie to tliose countries, which toge- 
flier trith Sicily, and no doubt Egypt also, supplied Greece with 
corn. Tlieir first undertaking, thcretbre, was directed against 
SestC)?, wliciice they proceeded to Byzantium, and attacked that 
city likewise. Pn-zuntiiirn was in the hands of a strong Persian 
garrison; it seems to have had a hind of Persian colony, and 
its Greek inhabitants were kept in a state of servitude. Its 
situation rendered it diiEcult to attack the place, wdiich was 
defended by the Persians with great perseverance. The attack 
.of .the... Greeks 'was conducted- .by .Pausaiiias, , the conqueror 
of Pktaeae, although the Spartans formed the smallest part of 
the ai'rny, the greater part of the allies, and in fact the flower 
of the army, consisting of Athenians. After a long and obsti- 
nate defence, he took tlie town, and many illustrious Persians 
were made prisoners. The Persians in Asia Minor did not lift 
up a hand to succour the besieged. 

This siege of Byzantium decided the affairs of Greece. The 
Spartan coininander on this occasion, as -was always the custom 
of the Spartans, had treated the allies like slaves, and had thus 
roused an iiidoscribabie exasperation among them. The Athe- 
nian generals had been treated with insults, whereas they them- 
selves siicwed a friendly and kindly disposition towards the 
other Grc^iks; and there gradually arose amoi% the Greeks a 
feeling that the pretension of the Spartans to have the supreme 
command of the fleet, was ridiculous, 'because they themselves 
had so few ships. Aristides and Cimon contrived to excite the 
desire among the allies to withdraw from the Spartan com- 
manders and join the Athenians. The Spartans found them- 
selves deserted, the allies declared that they would receive their 
orders from the Athenian generals, and the latter, by the 
unanimous desire of ail the maritime towns in Greece, with- 
drew from the Spartan commanders., . Thus *Hhe Spartans lost 
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tlie siipremacj, an^T’ tlie Athenians were called upon to 

Biaiiage the war against Persia. 

This occurrence excited the Spartans who had at first Ik^cii 
stiipified by surprise, to such a degree, that tlnw were tm the 
point of declaring war against xlthens; but they refrained iVoin 
it, for they satY that tliey %vere so isolated, that they would 
have to pay dearly for* it if tliey commenced a 'wa?. It is 
impossible accurately to fix the time when these events 
occurred; all we know is that they happened after the taking of 
Byzantium; hut the time of that event itself is uncertain, and 
w'^e do not know^ how long after the capture of that town 
those events occuiTcd. The chronology of that period is 
altogether extremely confused; Diodorus in particular, who is 
our principal authority, is very imsatisiactorv. In his wmrk all 
these events are crowded together immediately after the battle 
of Salamis ; and then there follow many years, of 'which he 
relates nothing, except what happened in Sicily. But even in 
regard to Sicily, he is full of confusion, as we see particularly 
when we compare his statements with the authentic records of 
the Parian chronicle. The reign of Gelon, for example, is 
placed by him ten years earlier than it actually occurs ; but of 
this I siiall have occasion to speak in the history of Sicily. 
The Athenians from the first made a prudent and cautious use 
of their new” greatness. Although jealousy had already become 
much more active among their generals, yet no hostilities broke 
out as yet. The first period thus passed away for tlie Athe- 
nians amid the feeling of enthusiasm at their vletcaw ; they 
were rich in great men who kept up the happy mood of the 
people, and the whole nation was disposed to enter upon great 
and bold undertakings. The allies, therefore, found a very 
great improvement of their condition under the management 
of Athens, when they compared it with the stubborn Spartan 
dominion. 

But soon afterwards tlie hostility of the Spartans displaycil 
itself more openly. They had recalled Paiisanias, who, 
however, still remained for a time on the Hellespont, even 
without a fleet, and being dissatisfied with the Greeks, and 
with his own position, entered' into treacherous relations 
with the Persians. He was, a true Spartan hypocrite, who 
at home took part in the syssitia, and’ wore a coarse -cloak, but 
' when abroad, was voluptuous, pompous, and extravagant. He 


pT<'>ini^eil tlie I'Vrsians to do sometliing which lie could not 
ccrry out, nutl which perhaps he did not mean seriously; just 
as W'liHensteiii carried on his negotiations with the Swedes, at 
lenist till very near the end of his life, Wallenstein continued 
the cunspiracy in ordet to he able, at all events, to bid defiance. 
]’>ut ihusanias cannot have imagined tliat it was in his power 
to dell ver up (drecce into the hands of the Persians; and my 
belief is, that his object was a most base scheme to induce the 
Persians to give him money. But the conspiracy led liini 
oinvard irorn one step to another. • When he had returned 
to Sparta he had not been found guilty.” The story of the 
<Iiscovery of his treason is well known; how he kept up a 
corrc\^pa.yndencc with the Persians, and suggested to them to 
diesputch the messengers, until, in the end, one who saw that 
none of the messengers returned from Artabaztis, opened the 
letter and brought it to Sparta. But even after this letter 
liad been read, tine oligarchs tried to protect him; they were 
averse to lay hands on the noble traitor, thinking that possibly 
something else might be at the bottom, x^ecordingly a secret 
interview wms arranged between the messenger and Pausanias, 
in wliich he betrayed everything, while the Ephors being 
concealed somewhere close by, heard it all. After this dis- 
covery, he fled into an asylum, the temple of Athena 
t'liiilcioecos. llie entrance w’as walled up, and he died of 
starvation in the sanctuary; or rather, they watched him until 
he wms on the point of expiring, wdien they dragged him out, 
in order that, according to their casuistry, he might breathe 
Ills last in the open air, and not in the temple. 

Tlio treaeliery of Pausanias wms made by the Spartans tlie 
ground of an accusation against Thcmistocles, whom they 
cniuld not forgive liaving deceived them^ and having so pru- 
dently contrived to fortify the city and Piraceus. If we tvere 
good-natured enough to believe , the common accounts of that 
period, we might say that the Spartans had good reason for 
entertaining a personal hatred of Themistoeles : I mean, if we 
suppose the anecdote to be true, that Themistoeles once told 
the Athenian pccrple, that he had devised a plan of the 
liighest importance to them, But which he could not publicly 
communicate, and begged of them to select a man to wdiom he 
nuglit reveal it, adding, that then they themselves might 
'decide as to whether -it should^' be executed. Aristides was 
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fuvi the plan nai:? to Imrii tlie i^partun ui 

intliiuiiB Hut ^Vristiilo- tIL=-.*nja».‘i tiieiri irnui .i<] ipiinp’ 
propo^ul rt-4 tlislioiHiUraUey wlojixnipon it v;as' \ l«v iLu 

people. This aneedote, wliiek k rceomed by HutMivli, aif 4 
even by CieeroP relleets more iionour the Aila-uiuii 

p(X)pIe tlnin Jt-iudi aueedotes iHratlly do; but ii iV ‘uiapuaxinii* 
ubly a lueix lictioiL Flutaivli wus‘ n^u. dse iir*t ITyurapher, 
many liud lived and writreii. before liiiii, a^- ,ai.J 

cullers, and imuiy uiieedutes luid beeoine eiinmi !h il o lus 
time. 111 tile times of tbe ^faceckmiaiir nml lionm: x ihvre 
AVer e ail iiirmeiHC number of biograpners and e.‘ik,'eue>; uf 
anecdotes, all of wliom iveTc more ct less nncTitieal; luA with 
tliem arose tlie niiinbeifcs stories uloiu great men: luuny of 
tliem are very pretty and pleasing, bui oilieis? are d fuiaai'*rj 
and Tile, especially llie siuplJ "luile? about I Xm' mid 
I'lie aboTe-inentiuned anecdote alxait Theuiisiodi'S i^ oi' tbut 
caluinniutory liutnie. Another anecdote is eviuenily nntek 
more ancient, "Wdien Themistocles had formed the iletei'irii- 
nation to fortify Pirueens, it is said, he was not invested with 
any ofliec ivhhdi might have enabled him to take the. lueunuus 
necessary to commence the buildiog. But from the experience 
which he had gained, he foresaw, that if it became known, 
Sparta tvonld declare war for the purpose of preventing it» 
Hence lie declared to the people that he had a highly impoitaiil 
plan, blit that he ivould not publicly announce it. He 
accordingly requested them to choose tivo men ro vrhom lie 
might coininiuiicate it, and who might then, dedtle u|xm it* 
The people appointed for this purpose, Aristides, and Xaiithip** 
pus the father of Pericles, two men of different piirlies, for 
Aristides tvas an aristocrat of the mildest possible character, 
and Xaiithippiis, thongli of a very noble family, entertained 
democratic sentiments. To these Themistoeics revealed liis 
plan, and both then declared to the people tluit it ivas 
excellent, and that they recommended it for the peuplek 
acceptance; but the people were yet doubtfuh being unwilling 
to entrust three men wdth the execution of u plan, the ol.^jcct 
of which was unknown. The people thereibre propc^isod ilmt 
the council^ on its oath to keep the secret, should liave an 
interview with Themistpcles, and promised that, if the council 
also should sanction the proposal, they would autliori^ie its 
^ J^e OffAiLlln 
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execution. This was done, the council approved of the plan, 
and tlie three men where commissioned to carry it into efiect. 
Hie ilefmnatoiy anecdote mentioned before, lias evidently been 
manufactured out of this very credible account. What 
advtuitaue cotdd the Athenians have derived from the burning 
uf tl le miserable arsenal at Gythium, containing no more than 
sixteen gulleys, as they themselves had nearly three hundred? 

hy sliAUild tlicy have committed an act which would have 
brought tliem into had odour with all Greece, for so extremely 
peity an advantage? Such things are inventions of sophists. 
Ihe S:jphists, of later times deceived men with such stories, 
and * ^fiicn dwecived. men the most cautious. In such cases we 
may say : 

Ildp<l>a(nst 7* eKXsipe p'Oqu yrma ^poi'iopros, 

Cicero himself believed the tale, because it referred to a far 
distant time. As in novels we put up with many improbabili' 
ties, so there are many things in ancient history which do not 
disturb the reader, althoxjgh if they belonged to modern 
history, he would see at once that they are inconceivable. Jn 
modern history, too, we have calumnies which are propagated 
with the greatest audacity, and are believed by simpletons 
without number. Cicero certainly does not belong to this 
class of men, Imt such is the case tvith ancient history. An 
ingenious man once said: ‘‘it is thought that at length people 
will come to read ancient history as if it had really happened,’* 
a remark which is really excellent. People seek in ancient 
liistory not beings like ourselves, but ideal, airy beings wdio act 
according to laws quite different from ours. 

But the true reason why the Spartans hated Themistocles 
was this: lie had from the first turned the attention of the 
Athenians to the sea, and without cessation he continued to 
do so more and more. It is remarkable that, in all the Greek 
cities, the theatres in which the popular assemblies were lield, 
and orators addressed the people^ were so constructed, that 
the people looked towards the sea: such was the case at Taren- 
tum ami every wlicre else; even the theatre at Tusculum, which 
Lueien Bonaparte has caused to belaid open, is turned toxvards 
the water, and the spectators had the prospect of the distant 
sea. “ At Athens tlie people did not indeed assemble in 
the theatre, but in the earliest times they met in the Pnyx, 

^ Coiu’A. r.pnfftrfix an Tfhf i -n 
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whlcli wu^ tTiiiffiiictud like a theatre, ivhii ivatt iiil uut u* tlie 
rock. As ill ancient times tlie Eoimm oratuns* when 
the peo|>Ie irorri the siiggestuni or rostra, between tlie (dnaniina 
and Furiiin, looked towards tlic Condtiiuiu brciun.e tl.e hate 
and tlie patricians stood tberc^ innil Graeeliiis turnedl ifiuad 
towards tlie Forum where the people stood— “in iiso!i‘a triiliiio 
eirciUiistancCj Init which at the time was signiluauit, and duo 
dared that the senate cvas no longer the highi^st power in I'at? 
republic, while it w:iS at the same time a syiiiptoin uf approach* 
iiig uHiirehy— so Themisrrtocles turned the philfbrm f’or il.e 
orators In the Fuyx towards the sea^ whereas liiiluJiu ii had 
faced the land; but it wars not turned toward? ihc sea ulrnns 
but also towards another class of the people. The uricicnt 
.Atheiiiaii iainiiies were generally landed pror>r‘ie[urs. tla* real 
popular element coiisistlug uf ilshenneii and saiknv. Tlie I rue 
clement of the Greek nation was the sea. as tliat oi' ihe Italian 
people rvtis agriculture. This feature we can trace as fo* as 
the Greek colonies in southern Italy, wliere the Xea poll unis 
were at all times excellent sailors. Such is the ease even at 
the present day: the Greeks are still fond of tlic sea, lht,*y 
live nearly all the year on board their ships, and they know 
how to control the element; it is only during winter that thev 
return home. That general partiality for tlie sea was now 
developed among the Athenians with great rapidity; the 
whole people became sailors, and all the population of ihraeciis 
was connected with navigation. Theinistoelcs, b}- looking 
from the platform towards the sea, did homage to lluit portion 
of the people which constituted the strength of the natioUj 
just asYalerius Publicola’ lowered the/a^mvbefore the assembly 
of 'the popukis. There lay y as the oracle expressed it,- the 
wmoden walls of Athens.” This rising power of Athens at 
sea, the voluntaiy adhesion of tlie otlier Greeks, and tlie 
rapidity wdtli which Theinistocles developed the greatness of 
Athens, — these ^Yere the causes which made the Spartans his 
implacable enemies. They accordingly caused u false aecusu^ 
tion to be brought forward against him, charging Idm 
with being inipllcated In the conspiracy of Pausanias." The- 
mistocles Yvas perfectly innocent, as is clearly proved and 
attested. He felt that by his' own personal greatness he 
was far more than he would have been as a tyrant; the period 
of tyrants, moreover, had then passed ' by, and had not yet 
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retviriiefL Xeitlicr llicniistoclcs nor any otlier Atliciiian could 
have eoiicfived the preposterous idea, which Paiisaiiias had 
iHiterraiiied^, of niaking liimself king of Greece under the 
sjopre-nuicy <A. Persia.” The people, in fact, at first aer|iutted 
hnn. Blit tlie course of human afiairs seems to be managed 
so as to prevent the success of great actions making man too 
liappy; ami sc) it came to pass that a powerful party was 
irnaned at Atliens against Themistocles; it was headed by 
^ imon. Arisridics, the honest aristocrat, cannot be accused 
oi having intrigued against Themistocles, but Cimon did 
intrigue. Being the son of ililtiades, lie was of a more 
family than Themistocles, and belonged to the most 
ancient Attic nobility; he was a man of great parts, and had 
probably already distinguished, himself in the liattle on the 
Ihiryniedon, wliich. probably occurred before the ostracism ot 
Themistocles. . . 

Cimon cominanded the fleet, but under the supreme guid- 
ance of Themistocles, who had at the same time the avl- 
ministratimi of wliole state. After the battle of Salainis, 
Themistocles himself had not eominanded an Athenian fleet, 
but was engaged in carrying on the administration of tlie state, 
“while Cimon acted as commander of the forces. When the 
Greeks had abandoned the Spartans, and placed themselves 
under the Athenians, he first led them against Eion, at the 
mouth of the Strymon, and conquered that fortress. He then 
subdued Scyros, tvhose rude inhabitants, Pelasgian Dolopians, 
remlcred tlie sea unsafe ly their piracy. The Athenians sent 
li cderucliia to the island, the first which they established in a 
distant country. One had before this time been established 
at Gluilcis in Euboea, but it does not seem to have been of 
long duration. A clerucliia consisted in this: a conquertnl ter- 
ritory was divided into a number of lots, which were given to 
a certain number of citizens, or rather all the citizens were 
permitted to draw lots, so that only a certain number, say 800, 
were winners; and every winner received a share in tlie coii- 
qiiered country. He miglit then go himself, settle upon his new 
estate, and cultivate it; but commonly it was left to the ancient 
owners, who had now to pay. a, rent as tenants. In Scyros, 
howe%mr, a regular Attic colony was established, just as was 
afteinvards tlie case in Lemnos.and Imbros, In regard to these 
settlements, it is uncertain whetlier the Athenians, ivlio joined 
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in them, could retain tlieir rights in their ph}de and demos, and 
at the same time be citizens of the colony, or whether they 
became quite estranged from Athens, and lost their franchise. 
Kothing can be said with positive certainty about this matter; 
but I am inclined to consider the former to have been tlic 
case; just as in a Eoinan military colony, a man rcnuiiiied a 
Koinan citizen, so that, a municeps Arpinas might at the 
same time be a Eoman citizen. 

The Aegean was now perfectly freed from the fleets of the 
Persians, and they did not appear again west of Pliaselis. The 
-war was carried on without constant military operations, and 
the intercouse among the nations was not suspended.” Cimon 
was now sent out to complete the liberation of the Greek cities 
in Asia Minor; and this was done cither in consequence of a 
report tliat a Phoenician fleet was again assembling for the 
purpose of reconquering Samos and Chios, or it may be that 
Gimon’s expedition induced the Persians to equip their galleys. 
‘‘ Ever since the battle of Salamis, the Phoenicians had directed 
their thoughts only to the protection of their commerce, and 
of the island of Cyprus; according to Herodotus, they had 
separated themselves from the Persian fleet even before the 
battle of Mycale."” A large Persian fleet of galleys was asvsem- 
bling on the coast of Pamphylia, which was to be joined by a 
Phoenician squadron of eighty ships, which was already in 
Cyprus, when Cimon arrived before Phaselis (Olyinp. 77, 4). 
But Cimon boldly determined to attack it before the arrival of 
the Phoenician contingent. In the tenth year after the battle of 
Salamis, he sailed with a fleet of somewhat more than two hun- 
dred galleys against the hostile armament which lay at anchor 
ill the roads at the mouth of the Eurymedon, and which far 
surpassed his own in numbers; its exact amount is uncertain. 
Cimon attacked the enemy, and overpowered them in one l)old 
onset. On that day lie destroyed or took two hundred hostile 
galleys; he then landed, and gained as decisive a victory over 
the Persian army, consisting of the troops which were probably 
intended to embark in the galleys. When, after this, lie heard 
that the eighty Phoenician galleys were on their w^ay from 
Cyprus, he immediately sailed out to meet them, without 
allowing them time to hear of the defeat of the Persians, and 
annihilated the whole squadx'on. I have on former occasions 
directed your attention to the fact, that men generally enter- 
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tain too contemptible a notion about the navigation, the 
maritime tactics, aiml the character of the galleys of the 
ancients.® Their galleys must be conceived as almost like our 
steam-boats; the main object being that they should be inde- 
pendent of the Avind. Hence the structure of an ancient 
galley -was in all essential points like that of a steam-hoat; 
human hands supplied the place of the modern engines in 
propelling the ship against the wind and the current; hence, 
also^ they were very light boats, intended only for speedy 
motion ; their bulk was as slender as possible, in order that the 
propelling force might as much as possible be proportionate to 
i t The ancient galleys were very terrible in their way. Like 
steam 'boats they had only a few sails, that they might be able 
to avail themselves of a favourable wind. Ships of burden, on 
the other hand, 7iaves onerariae 6XH:dS€<;, cj^opriSe^^y were awk- 
w-arcl and clumsy, like the Venetian ships in tire middle ages^ 
but were constructed altogether in such a manner as to depend 
on their sails; and their sailing power was very great, notwith- 
standing their awkwardness. The third class of ships were the 
XefijSoL, small vessels with sails, quick sailers, like the present 
ships 111 the Sleditcrranean. 

lliis victory most justly gained for Cimon an extraordinary 
importance in the opinion of the people, and directed their 
eyes towards him. Cimon and Tliemistocles were entirely 
different men : the former was a distinguished officer, and as 
a general, probably superior to Tbcmistocles, of whom no great 
military action is on record, except the battle of Saliimis; but 
Cimon did not possess the eivlUs prudentia of Tliemistocles, who 
was prudentissimus Graecorunu Cimon was clever, fortunate, 
very rich, and liberal, and consequently extremely popular. It 
is said of him, that he did not enrich himself by unjust means, 
and I willingly believe it, for a proud mind like his, is above 
such things. But we must not on that account consider him* 
as a strictly disinterested man, who despised wealth like a 
Ciirius or a Fabricius. For he had had the greatest difficulty 
in raising the fine which Miltiades had been sentenced to pay ; 
that fine had exhausted his property, and yet we afterwards 
find, that lie had a very brilliant fortune: a fact which is 
established not merely by anecdotes, but by the authority of 
Aristotle. Most anecdotes may. be of the kind which I have 

3 Comp, Led on Bom. IHsL^ vokli. p.22, foil.; Bom. Hid, vol.iii. p. 594. 
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described to you before; but whatever is related on tlie autliorlty 
of Aristotle, must be believed, just as when Tkucjdides relates a 
thing as historical, provided it can be explained in any way. 
Isow Aristotle modifies tire ridiculous popular tradition, 
that Ciinon kept open house for all citizens; that would 
indeed have required a large property ! But he attests that 
Ciinon did so for the members of his own demos, the Laciadae; 
whoever of them Tvanted a meal found It in his house. Tliink, 
what a fortune be must have had ! Moreover he went to the 
agora accompanied by servants with clothes, and when he saw 
any of his old companions in w^ar with torn garments he 
ordered new clothes to be given to them. Sucdi things certainly 
did not happen every day, otherwise many would have offered 
themselves as candidates for a set of new- clothes, as in the 
story of the captain to wdiom Trajan gave money, that he 
might be able to keep a slave. In many of these features 
Ciinon’s fiejaXo^poorvvr} had evidentl}^ become ostentatious; 
but he was really splendidly generous, and on that account 
very popular. Themistocles never acted in such a manner; 
his popularity was based on other foundations. Cimon was 
hostile to him, and hostility between such men is in fact quite 
natural; and it is certain that he aimed at getting Themistocles 
exiled by ostracism. Cimon, moreover, was on very good 
terms with the Spartans, more so than any Athenian at any 
time; and thus he fostered in a very deplorable manner the 
ingratitude of the Athenians towards the greatest among their 
fellow citizens. Themistocles withdrew to Argos, and there 
lived quietly in exile. But the Spartans repeated the charge 
of treason against him, and demanded that he should appear at 
Sparta before a court of the Spartan allies, at which they 
presided. There he would certainly have met with an igno- 
minions death; he according fled, first to Admetus, king of 
the Molottians in Epirus, then across the Tomarus, a mountain 
of Macedonia, towards tlie coast, and thence proceeded to Asia. 

The Persian king, like the Spartans, had offered a prize for 
his head. But, in the sea-port at which he landed, one of his 
friends, pretending to send a female slave as a present to the 
king, disguised Themistocles, and . thus conveyed him to Susa, 
where no one recognised him. Another person, to whom he 
was; recommended, contrived \to get him presented to the 
great king, without his name being mentioned. Artaxerxes 
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was so struck witli liirn, that he honoured him with his favour 
and confidence; nay, even allowed him to go down to Asia 
Minor, wdiere he assigned him three towns as fiefs, and allowed 
him to fix his residence at Magnesia, close to the sea. These 
are established facts, as well as that he never took revenge on 
the Greeks, and that he never employed arms against his 
country. But it is not clear in what manner this noble con- 
duct became possible for him ; whether it was that the inac- 
tivity of tlie Persians rendered it easy to him, or that an early 
death freed him from his dilemma. As early as the time of 
Aristophanes,'^ it -was very generally believed at Athens tliEit 
he had put an end to his existence, to save himself from the 
sad temptation of serving against his country. This is possible; 
but it is generally acknowledged, that the statement of Ins 
having killed himself by drinking ox-hlood is a mere fiction, 
for no quadruped has poisonous blood. There are, however, 
several cases in which men are said, by the ancients, to have 
killed themselves with the blood of oxen. We know, indeed, 
that this is impossible ; but the prussic acid of modern times 
was at first (about ninety or one hundred years ago) prepared 
from bloody and is it not possible that the ancients, of whose 
chemical knowledge w’^e form much too low an estimate, knew 
how to prepare it, though, perhaps, in an impure and im- 
perfect state, and thus extracted the deadliest of all poisons from 
blood? Such an explanation seems to me by no means forced; 
and how should such a tradition have become established in 
Greece, had there not been an occasion for it? If such a 
preparation liad no specific name, it might very well be called 
ox-blood ; and the story may have been understood at Athens 
in the same manner in which it has been understood down to 
our own days, namely, that Themistpcles killed himself with 
actual ox*blood. I will mention here; by the way, tlmt a 
scholar, in explaining the ancients, also requires this kind of 
phj^slcal knowledge, in orJer to be able to judge of such 
things, and that he ought not to rest satisfied with the know- 
ledge of the languages alone. Similar things occur in other 
ancient accounts, which are rejected as fables ; as, for example, 
that of the well Styx, in Arcadia. I am most decidedly of 
opinion that this, and one other well in Greece, contained 
vitriol, or even arsenic. Similar wells, containing vitriol, 
** Sguit* S3, foil 
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have recently been discovered in America, and I have no 
doubt that arsenic also occurs in a pure state. In this mannex’ 
many traditions are rejected 2 .% fahellat anileB wliicli are founded 
on tmtli, but are not at once intelligible to us/'’ 



LECTURE XL.. 

Soon after Cimoifs victories, the Atlieniaris bad fresh oppor- 
tunities for great undertakings, wbicli, however did not pro- 
duce the anticipated results. When Xerxes had been assas- 
sinated (Olymp, 78, 1), the provinces of his empire were 
thrown into great coiximotion, and more especially Egypt, 
that province wliich bore the Persian dominion most reluc- 
tantly. The Egyptians were, indeed, an exclusive nation, 
and, owing to their castes, no one could be admitted among 
them ; but it was, nevertheless, at that time possible to enter 
into a close union with them. This had been done by the 
neighbouring Libyans ; they had adopted the Egyptian reli- 
gion, and by this comniunlon they had become so like the 
Egyptians, that the people in their immediate vicinity doubted 
whether they should he considered as Egyptians or as Libyans. 
Libya extended as far as lake .Mareotis ; the site on which 
Alexandria stands does not, properly speaking, belong to Egypt, 
which terminates near Aboukir, at the Ganopian mouth of the 
Nile ; but, in later times, the Libyans of that part considered 
themselves to belong to Egypt, having adopted the Egyptian 
religion even before the time of Herodotus; they refused, 
however, to recognise the oracle of Ammon. ^ Thus Inarus, a 
son of Psammetichus, and 'px'Ince of the Libyans in those parts, 

* This whole paragraph has been , transferred to this place from about the 
Biiddle of the following Lecture. — E». 

^ “ The Libyans were not a barbarous people; they had adopted mucli of the 
civilisation of the Cyreneans as well as of the Egyptians; many of tiiem, more- 
over, ^vere not nomads, but carried on agriculture and commerce. Della Celia 
found inscrlptiones trilingues in Oyrenaica; the Greek lie recognised in them, 
and the two other languages, were no doubt Funic and Libyan. The latter, 
which was written in peculiar characters, might certainly still bo deeix>hcred, as 
the ancient Shilha language still exists, though to a much smaller extent than 
formerly, when it was spoken from the Canary Islands as far as the falls of the 
Nile. It is possible that its alphabet was IWian.*’— 1826 . 
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-who had only for a time been subject to the Persians under 
Darius/' could venture to offer himself to the Egyptians as 
their king. Even before his time, Amyrtacus had come 
forward in the Delta, and, from the time of previous insurrec- 
tions, had maintained himself in the marshes and inaccessible 
districts. Inariis, in consequence of his being a friend of 
Ainyrtaeus and a stranger, was not received with general 
favour by the Egyptians ; many, however, joined him, and he 
gained a great victory over Achaemenes, the king’s brother, 

“ who was either governor of Egypt, or had then been sent by 
the king to quell the insurrection; he lost liis life, and” his 
army was completely defeated. Inarus had, from the beginning, 
Greeks in his service, and he now concluded a treaty with the 
Athenian people, who sent him a fleet of no less than two 
hundred triremes,, with a considerable force, “ which had just 
been dispatched to Cyprus.” It sailed up the Nile (Olymp. 
79, 2), and the Athenians, united with Inarus, chased the 
Persians back as far as Memphis, and chased them even into 
the city as far as what was called the white fortress. Memphis 
consisted of several towns ; the old town, the new town, and 
the "white fortress, wdiicli was the fortified part of the city. 

The other parts were open, like most Egyptian towns, 
whence the conquest of the country was so easy when the 
enemy had once entered it.” 

The name ‘‘ white fortress” reminds us of similar designations, 
as, for example, at Moscow, where the white town also was 
distinguished from the rest; in Slavonian cities in general we 
find a distinction between white and black towns. The 
Persians, to return to our subject, threw themselves into the 
white town, which -was strongly fortified, and were joined 
by many of the Egyptians. There they were vigorously 
besieged by the Athenians and Inarus, and success seeined 
certain. But Artaxerxes now was roused : he sent to the 
assistance of the besieged a large army, together with a 
Phoenician fleet under Megabyssus, the son of the well-known 
Zopyrus, in the time of Darius Hystaspis; a man who was 
distinguished above all the other Persians. He trained his 
army admirably, reinforced it in Egypt, and pressed the 
Athenians so hard, that they raised the siege. Inarus lost a 
pitched battle, and the Athenians” wanted to return with their 
ships, but the Persians had obstructed the river, and thus they 
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retreated to tlie island of Prosopitls, tlie situation of wliicli is 
not clearly ascertained; we only know^ that it must have been 
near the beginning of the Delta. Megabyzns drained the 
branch of the Xile in which the Athenian ships were stationed, 
so that they came to be on dry land (this must have been 
done at the season when the water of the Nile was at its lowest 
point), and pursued the Athenians into the island. There the 
Athenians offered an heroic resistance, which is not honoured 
an history as it ought to be. They themselves set 6re to their 
ships, and by their gallant defence, obtained, after the lapse 
of eighteen months, a capitulation (Olyinp. 80, 4), whicli, 
however, was basely violated by tbe barbarians; a portion only 
fought its way through the enemy, and escaped through the 
Libyan desert to Gyrene, and thence to Greece — an extra- 
ordinary feat ! It is one of those achievements of which it is 
to be deplored that we do not know more : the Athenians did 
not make the most of their own glory, for this expedition is 
scarcely mentioned by them. Inarus fell into the hands of 
the Persians; “ he was at first mildly treated by Artaxerxes, 
but was then nailed on a cross by queen Amytis.” Egypt was 
thus brought back under the Persian yoke, hut not for 
any length of time, for the race of Amyrtaeiis soon after 
spread and delivered Egypt for a considerable period. This 
indefatigable perseverance of the Egyptians in tlie struggle for 
their independence is glorious; and it is not fair to consider 
the history of Egypt as terminating with its conquest by 
Cambyses: this striving after freedonT is more glorious to the 
nation than so many exploits in the days of its greatness and 
power. 

‘‘ Thus ended the expedition, which had lasted six years — 
the numbers in Diodorus are wrong.*’ Tlie loss' which the 
Athenians there sustained is alone sufficient to attest the 
incredible greatness of their republic at that time, as they so 
easily got over it^ and as they were not broken down even by 
the loss of 200 galleys, ‘^and of so many citizens; for the 
armies at that time still consisted entirely of citizens, and the 
hoplites were all most respectable people.** Meanwhile they 
had to struggle in Greece itself with much hostile opposition. 
I have already mentioned the fact, that the Greeks, abandoning 
the Spartans, transferred to Athens the supreme command in 
the war against Persia. On that occasion Aristides deserved 
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the lionoumbk surname of the Just, which is remembered by 
posterity. His justice and fairness displayed themselves most 
brilliantly in his conduct towards the allies, whom he inspired 
with such perfect confidence, that they themselves requested 
him to regulate their relations to one another. The object of 
the confederacy was to continue the general war against the 
Persians, to which they were urged on by a noble feeling of 
revenge, “ without any other interest.” This same feeling 
induced them to leave the temples burnt down by the Persians 
in ruins, that their descendants might see them, and that the 
feeling of exasperation against the common enemy might not 
become extinct until they should succeed in taking vengeance 
on the great king afc Susa. Hence the new temples rose by 
the side of the ancient ones; only in those cases in which tlie 
flames had merely injured, but not destroyed the temples, the 
outside was restored and adorned ; but the inside was left in 
its ruinous condition. Thus the walls blackened by smoke 
remained on the Acropolis of Athens down to the most brilliant 
period of the city ; and for centuries, the traces of the Persian 
destruction were seen by the Athenians. At first that spirit 
of revenge was very general; the allies rejoiced that Athens 
was at their head, and left it to her to determine the relations 
of the confederacy, Aristides drew up a list of the contingents 
to he furnished by each state; but as many small contingents 
were a disadvantage rather than an advantage, all were Ipft to 
decide for themselves, whether they would furnish their con- 
tingents in ships and men, or whether they would pledge 
themselves to pay money instead of serving in war. A common 
treasury, containing these contributions, w'as established at 
Delos, of which the treasurers (^EKMivoraiMiat) were appointed 
by the Athenian people; for then, the remembrance of the 
liberation being yet fresh, it was thought fair, that the 
Athenians should elect the treasurers from among themselves. 
The money was destined to defray the expenses of the war; 
and as the allies became more and more disinclined to serve in 
the war themselves^ the Athenians served for them, and this 
was a great source of wealth to Athens. 

But the delicate and beautiful relation of veneration and 
gratitude subsisting between the allies and the Atlieuian 
people was very soon disturbed. The allies soon forgot the 
greatness of Athens, imagined that they were equal to her, 
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and saw in lier nothing but higher pretensions; and they were 
OTcrpowered by a vanity wdiicli is always strongest with those 
wdio have the least right to it. It was forgotten that an 
Aeschylus and a Sophocles were living at Athens^ that the city 
wdiich had given birth to Tliemistocles, Cimon, Aristides, and 
Pericles, which had so gloriously risen from its ruins, was a 
city of a different kind from their own, and that she had true 
aristocratic claims. The Naxians and Parians felt aggrieved 
that they could not establish, their pretensions by an arithmeti- 
cal example; Athens, they said, has twenty thousand citizens, 
and we have five thousand, so that Athens stands to us in the 
relation of four to one; and if all the allies count a hundred thou- 
sand citizens, Athens ought to have only one-fifth of the po’wer. 
This vulgar mode of measuring tlieir strength arithmetically 
spread among the allies, and all kinds of mutinies arose against 
Athens. The Naxians were the first to show their discontent; 
the Athenians subdued them, punished them severely, and 
sent a cleruchia into the island, “a punishment w^hich w^as then 
very common;” that cleruchia continued for a long time, and is 
still mentioned in Plato’s Eutyphron," But as they were only 
human beings, the Athenians also did not remain free from 
things that deserve blame, for they soon abused the poiver and 
superiority to which they were fully entitled. Tliey had at first 
respected the allies, and had treated tliem with that considera- 
tion which they owed to free states. It had been intended tliat 
Athens should stand on the one side with a commanding influ- 
ence^ and the allies on the other, should be treated with respectful 
consideration, though they did not possess equal power; this rela« 
tion, however, did not continue long. The Athenians soon hurt 
and offended the allies, who, it must be owned, had given the 
first provocation, and set themselves up as their masters. The 
allies themselves facilitated the assumption of the Athenians 
through their own languor and .sloth; and they rather liked to 
see the Athenians manning the ships in place of themselves. 
The number of allies that sent their contingents in triremes 
became smaller and smaller, most of them preferring to pay 
their contribution in money. This was very acceptable to the 
Athenians, 'Tor they thereby gained in internal strength,” and 
their own fleet increased in proportion as those of their allies 
decreased; so that at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, 
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tlieir navy amounted to four liundred galleys. But tliey never 
compelled an island to do away with its navy, so long as it did 
not revolt; and Lesbos and Chios remained quite free, as long 
as they were faithful. Thucydides, in whose great and noble 
soul impartiality shines so brightly, very justly says, that the 
change in the relation of the allies must be attributed to their 
own indolence. 

This period is marked by some minor occurrences, which in 
a general history we cannot enumerate; as for example, the 
feud with Thasos, whereby Athens became possessed of gold 
and silver mines in Thrace* Thasos was compelled, after a 
long resistance, to pull down its fortifications, to deliver np its 
ships, and to abandon the mines on the opposite continent to 
the Athenians. At the same time Athens founded its colony 
of Amphipolis on the Stryinon, which at first received a severe 
blow, but nevertheless struck root, and soon became flourish- 
ing. But the Attic element was not sufficiently strong in this 
colony, and its subsequent revolt did great injury to the 
republic. Had it been possible to establish a true Athenian 
colony there, its possession would have been permanent and of 
important consequences to Athens, for the colony was of great 
value. so long as it remained dependent, both on account of the 
mines, and because the Athenians imported from that quarter 
their best timber, also tar from mount Rhodope (the best, how- 
ever, came from Italy), and hemp from Thrace. 

Meanwhile, the relations between Sparta and Athens became 
more and more embroiled. The . Spartans had entertained the 
dishonourable intention of attacking Athens during the expe- 
dition to Thasos (Olymp. 79, 2), when the fearful earthquake, 
which changed all Sparta into a heap of ruins, turned their 
attention in a different direction. This was the earthquake of 
mount Taygetus, which is considered the most fearful that 
Greece ever experienced, however terrible the one occurring 
in the Peloponnesian war and that happening about Olymp. 101 , 
were. It may have been connected with an eruption of mount 
Aetna. The shock of the earth was felt far and -wide. I have 
spoken, in the second volume of my history of Rome, on the 
very remarkable consequences of the earthquake.'^ Not only 

^ “ Thasos” is here introduced by conjecture j all the MSS. have “Egypt;” 
hut the correction is made with reference to Thucydides (i. 101), whom Niebuhr 
is evidently following during this period.; — 

Yol.ii. p. 275, 
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Sparta lay entirely in ruins, but one of the peaks of Taygetus 
was tlirown down, and roiled into the valley of the Eurotas, 
crushing everything in its way. The Greeks recognised in 
this fearful catastrophe a punishment for an inhuman deed of 
the Spartans. Some revolted Helots^ who had taken refuge in 
the temple of Poseidon, at Taenanim, and whose lives the 
Spartans had promised to spare, had been murdered by them 
in the temple, notwithstanding their promise. This act may 
be considered as historical, though we may not be able to see 
any connection between the anger of Poseidon and the earth- 
quake. The very consequences of this calamity show that 
Sparta, at that time, atrociously maltreated the Helots; for 
those Helots who believed Sparta to be annihilated, were 
engaged in a geiieral insurrection; and had not King Archi- 
damus, immediately after the earthquake, caused the trumpets 
to be sounded to call the Spartans to arms, it is probable that 
during the first consternation at the catastrophe, all the Spar- 
^ tans would have been massacred by the Plelots. But even when 
this plan had failed, they remained in a state of insurrection, 
and many of the perioeci revolted at the same time. The 
bondsmen, as well as a portion of the inhabitants of the coun- 
try, thus w'ere in arms against Sparta, and the few remnants 
of the ancient Messenians, who had been reduced to the 
condition of Helots, seized the opportunity of recovering 
their independence, and took possession of Ithome, whose 
fortifications, it would seem, were still standing from early 
times. The Spartans were in the greatest distress; the whole 
of the western country was in a state of insurrection ; and if 
the Athenians had on that occasion acted towards Sparta as 
the Spartans on all occasions acted towards them, Sparta would 
have been lost. If the Athenians had had such subjects, the 
. Spartans w- ould have acted against Athens witli all their might; 
but the Athenian people, so much decried, and so often insulted 
by Sparta, had no such feeling,, however natural it would have 
been, but they were ready, at the first call of the Spartans 
^^(who wanted the assistance of the Athenians in the siege of 
Ithome, as by this time they had, acquired great skill in the 
mechanical arts)*’ to send them assistance. Accordingly, Cimon, 
who was actuated by the friendliest feelings towards them, and 
who was therefore most likely to inspire them with confidence, 
was despatched to Sparta with a strong force. Whether it was 
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rlglit to assist tlie Spartans against , tlie oppressed, is aiiotlicr 
consideration; states have never taken such things into consi- 
deration: they always side with the rulers. When Ciinon 
appeared, he was throughout Peloponnesus received with dis- 
trust by the friends of Sparta. The Corinthians wanted to 
shut their gates against him^ and he was almost obliged to 
make quarters for his soldiers by main force. The Athenians, 
taking no revenge for this conduct^ advanced to join the other 
allies, and did good service to the Spartans. But the more 
tlie Athenians exerted themselves for the Spartans, and the 
more they attracted the attention of the Peloponnesians, the 
more was the evil conscience of the Spartans awakened^ which 
told them, that in a similar case they would not have thought I 

or acted so nobly, and they tried, as soon as possible, to get rid 1 

of the Athenians. No sooner was the most threatening dan- ; 

ger past, than they declared to the Athenians that they felt 
grateful to them, but that they no longer required their assis- 
tance, and dismissed them, while they retained their other 
allies. The Athenians felt, indeed, deeply hurt, but did not 
give vent to their feelings. 

But the causes of irritation continued to increase (Olymp. 

79 and 80). The Aeginetans were the only Doric maritime 
power, the only one which on the side of the Peloponnesians 
was opposed to the Athenians, and to some' extent could cope 
with them. The Athenians, however, by themselves^ were 
infinitely more powerful than all the Peloponnesians together, | 

and were, moreover, supported by their allies; and the relation 
between the Aeginetans and Athenians somewhat resembled 
that between the navy of the United States of America and 
Great Britain. The Dorians, Corinthians, and Spartans, in an 
unpardonable manner, incited the Aeginetans against Athens, 
although they were unable to support tliem. The Athenians 
directed their forces against Aegina, gained a decisive victory 
over the Aeginetans, and over the Corinthians, who had come 
to their assistance; destroyed their navy, and landed in Aegina, 
which was compelled to submit. The great support sent to 
Aegina by the Peloponnesians, who had so much incited and 
urged them on, consisted of three hundred men ! 

It was a period of general excitement and division in Greece. 

The small states were involved with one another in a thousand 
disputes, and in this manner the Megarians and Corinthians 
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also were quarrelling witli each other. The Corinthians^ being 
the more powerful, entertained schemes of conquering Megara; 
and the Megarians, although Dorians, threw themselves into 
the arms of the Athenians. The latter sent them assistance, 
but took possession of their fortified places and of their city. 
This dependence, however, was not in the least degree disad- 
vantageous to the Megarians ; the Athenians even fortified the 
port of Nisaea for them, and connected it by means of two long 
walls {iJ[.aKpa criceKrf) with Megara, which was a lasting advan- 
tage until the time of Antigonus Gonatas. 

Ill the meantime, Pericles had come forward at Athens. 
Cimon was growing old, and a new generation of more or less 
important men was rising; they were not of the same age, and 
Pericles was one of the younger among them. It was about 
Olymp. 80 and afterwards, that Pericles came forward in the 
history of Athens; and this is the period to the consideration 
of which we shall now proceed. 


END OF VOLUME I 
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NlEBUHR^S HISTORY OF ROME, 

From tlie earliest times to the First Punic War. Translated by 
Bishop Thirlwall, Archdeacon Hare, Dr. Smith and Dr. 
Schmitz. New and Cheaper Edition, 3 Vols. 8vo. £l I 65 . 

The great work of Niebuhr stands unrivalled among all ancient and 
modern histories of the Boman people, for the extent and profundity of 
the investigations on which it is founded, and for the singular vigour of 
mind by which the author elicits a true narrative of events from the 
masses of fable, contradiction, and absurdity, under which it lay buiied 
till his time. These qualities, universally acknowledged, have made the 
jmblication of his researches an era in classical learning, from which is 
to be dated a habit of looking at the events of antiquity in an indepen- 
dent spirit, instead of assenting without inquiry, to the statements and 
conclusions of native or foreign compilers. The history of the first five 
centuries of the city is examined with searching criticisms, for the 
purpose of severing the poetical ingredients from traditions which are 
historically sure, and well grounded. The author does not content 
himself with detailing the results he has arrived at, but gives at full 
length the researches themselves which led to them; so that the reader, 
who devotes adequate study to this profound work, will not only acquire 
sounder views of Boman history than could be derived from any other 
source whatever, but will acquire a biowledge of the critical methods by 
which the haze of remote antiquity has been so happily penetrated. 

" It is a work,” says the Edinburgh Remew^ “ which of all that have 
appeared in our age, is the best fitted to excite men of learning to intel- 
lectual activity ; from which the most accomplished scholar may gather 
fresh stores of knowledge ; to which the most experienced politician 
may resort for theoretical and practical instruction ; and which no . per- 
son can read, as it ought to be read, without feeling the better and more 
generous sentiments of his common human natime enlivened and 
strengthened.” 

NIEBUHR^S LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF ROME, 

From the earliest times to the Fall of the Western Empire. Edited 
by Dr. Schmitz. Second Edition, enlarged and greatly im- 
proved, Three Volumes, 8vo. Portrait. IL 4s. cloth. Or, 
sold separately, VoL I. 8s. Vols, IL and III. 1 6s. 

The present Edition of Niebnhds Lectures on Roman History contains 
every word and statement that is to be found in the German Edition of Dr. Jsler, 
with which it has been compared throughout But as Dr. Schmitz^ in preparing 
his editiomc as in possession of some valuable sets of MS. Notes, which were in- 
accessible to Dr. Isler ; the present work contains a variety of remarks and obser-^ 
vaiions as made by Niebuhr^ which do not occur in the German Edition, or any 
mere translation of the German, Almost every page of the present work contains 
some interesting remark of the Roman historian^ which is not to be found in the 
German Edition, 

These Lectures form a history of Borne from the earliest stages to the 
overthrow of the Western Empire. Their subjects are concurrent (up 
to the fi.rst Punic war) with those of . Niebuhr’s great work ^^The His- 
tory of Borne,” and comprehend discussions on the sources of Boman 
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tures differ from the Histoiy, in presenting a more popular and finiiliai' 
exposition of the yarious topics of investigation, which are treated in the 
History in a more severe style. They may be used, eitiier as an ii itruduc- 
tion to Hiebuhr’s Theories, or as a nuining commentary on his History. 

Among the subjects most elaliorately treated, are, the geogra’phieal 
positions of the ancient races of Italy; which are traced tlirongh all 
their migrations ; the political, military, and legal constitution, and the 
domestic life of the 'Eomaus ; the state of literature at different epochs; 
and the portraits of the nations that gradually came within the wideU” 
ing sphere of the Bonian power. 

The last two volumes are an indispensable Sequel to Xiebiiliibs 
History of Itome, from the point where that History terminates. 


A HISTORY OF ROME, 

From the Earliest Times to the Death of CojrOioDUS, a.i) 19*2. By 
Dr, L. Schmitz, Rector of the High School of Edinburgln Edi- 
tor of Niebuhr’s Lectures.” New Edition. One thick volume. 
12mo. 75. 6d. cloth, or 8s* 6d. strongly bound in leather. 

The immense progress made in investigating Roman history and antiqui- 
ties within the last thirty or forty years, having materially altered the 
whole complexion of that study, has rendered indispensable a new 
manual, for the use of schools, removing the old errors and misconcep- 
tions which have long since been exposed and exploded by scholars. 
This compendium is designed to supj)ly the want, by condensing and 
selecting out of a voluminous mass of detail, that which is necessary to 
give rather a vivid picture of the leading epochs of the history, than a 
minute narrative of the particiilai's recorded in the authorities. Tlie 
author has availed himself of all the important works on the whole Ro- 
man history, or portions of it, which have appeared since Niebuhr gave 
a new life and new impulse to the subject. The peiiod embraced by the 
work is from the earliest times to the . death of Coinmodus, when the 
moral degradation of the empire reached its utmost limit. A copious 
table of chronology and indexes are added. 


QUESTIONS ON SCHMITZ^S HISTORY OF ROME, 

By John Hobson, B.A. 12mo. 25. cloth. 

It has been justly objected to school-books, written in the form of 
cpiestion and answer, tlmt, as they may be completely learned an 
unintelligent exercise of memory, they fail in dravnng forth tlie more 
active jjowers of the mind. It is far otherwise with questions to which 
the pupil must find the answers for himself ; as, by this mode of interro- 
gation, he is compelled to exert his intellect in considering the subject 
of the text on whicii he is questioned. He is thus prevented from 
reading cursorily and remembering vaguely; he can no longer ha^X‘- 
the appearance of knowledge without its. reality ; and if he learns his 
lesson at all, he must learn it well. 

' This book consists of several thousand questions, with indications of 
the imges wdiere the answers are to be looked for. Every impoHant cir- 
cumstance mentioned in the history is, to'olved in the questions, which 
j^re arranged, as far as x^pssible, in a complete and uninterrupted series. 
^»^answers are not always obvious,^ the learner being occasionally ex- 
to; elicit them by drawing inferences from the facts stated in 
; and^ it is recommended that he should be encouraged, 
l^lj^ases, to give the answers rather in Ms own words than in those 



